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NOTICE 


The following attem])t!s at literary poiiriutiiro 
origiiialjy appeared, with three excej)tioiKs, in 
American periodicals - - The Atlantic MonthUj, 
The Century, and Harpers Weekly. The paper 
on Emerson was contributed to Maemillavls 
Magazine, that on “ The Ai-t of Eiction ” to 
Longman's and tliat on M. Guy de Maupassant 
to The FortnighUy Jievleio. The reminiscenees 
ol‘ Turgenied' wcirc written immediately alter his 
death, the article on Anthony Trollo])e on the 
same occasion, before the publication of his 
interesting Autobiography, and the appreciation 
of Alphonse Daudet before that of his three 
latest novels. Tlie date affixed to the sketch of 
Kobert Louis Stevenson is that oi' composition. 
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Mr. Elliot Calot has made a very interestini^ con- 
tribution to a class of books of which our literatr.re, 
more than any other, oilers adniira])Ie examples : h(> 
has given us a biography ^ intelligently and carefully 
composed. These two volumes are a model of re- 
sj)onsib]e editing — I use that term because they con- 
sist largely of lettci's and extracts from letters : 
nothing could resemble less the manner in which 
the mere bookmaker stri ngs toge ther his frerpiently 
(piestionaWe jjearls and . ^hov els the h(Mip_ in to t he 
presence of the public. Mr. Cabot has selected, 
compiu’ed^ discriminated, steered an even course be- 
tween meagreness and redundancy, and managed 
to be constantly and hapjuly illustrative. And his 
work, moreover, strikes us as the better done from 
the fact that it stands for one of the two things that 
make an absorbing* memoir a good deal more than 
for the other. If these two things be the conscience 

of the writer and tjjie Oiireer of his hero, it is not 

« 

^ A Memoir of Ralph Waldo Emerson; by James Elliot 
Cabot. Two volumes : London, 1887. 

^ u 
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(iitticult to < see on •which sid# the biographer of 
linierson has found liiniself strf)rigest. Ralpli Wii^do 
Emerson was a man of genius, hut he led for nearly 
eighty years a'lihi in which the sequence of events 
had litth; of tlic rapidity, or the complexity, that a 
spectator doves. Theco is something wo miss very 
mindi as wo tniai tliese p^g(‘.s — something that has 
a kiiid of accid(mtal, inevitable presence in almost 
any personal record -something that may -bo most 
definitidy indicated under the name of colour. We 
lay down the book with a singular im[)ression of 
pal(‘ucss — an impression that comes partly from the 
tone of the biograpluM- and partly from tlie moral 
complexion of his subject, Init mainly from the 
vacancy of the page its(*lf. l^hat of Emerson’s per- 
sonal history is <;ondcnscd into tlie single word Con- 
cord, and all the condensation in the world will not 
make it look rich. It presents a most continuous 
surfac(3. Mr. Matthew Arnold, in his Discourses in 
Ain-ericiiy contests Emerson’s complete right to the 
title of a man of lotiers ; yet letters surely were the 
very texture of Ins history. Passions, alternations, 
affairs, adventures had absolutely no part in it. It 
stretched itself out iu enviable quiet — a quiet in 
which we hear the jotting of the pencil in the note- 
book. It is the very life for lit'erature (I mean for 
one’s own, not that of another) : fifty years of resi- 
dence in the home of one’s, fore^atliers, pervaded by 
reading, by walking in the woods and the daily 
addition of sentence to sentence. 
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If the interest of Mr. Cabot\^ pencilled ])ortrn;^ is 
incontestable and yet does not spring from variety, 
it owes nothing cither to a source from AvJjkh it 
might have borrowed much and which it is impos- 
sible not to regret a litth‘ that he has so completely 
neglected : 1 mean a greater reference to *1116 social 
conditions in which Enuyson niovial, the company 
he lived in, the moral air he breathed. If his bio- 
grapher-had allowed himself a, little more of the 
ironic touch, had put himself once iji a way under 
the jwotection of Hainte-ljeuve and had attcm}>ted 
something of a gemTal picture, we should have felt 
that ho only went with the occasion. I may over- 
estimate the latent treasures of the field, Imt it seems 
to me there was distinctly an opportunity — an oppor- 
tunity to make up moreover in some degree for th(». 
white tint of J^merson’s career considered simply in 
itself. We know a man imperfectly until we know 
his society, and we but half know a society until we 
know its maiiTUTs. This is especially true of a man of 
letters, for manners lie very close to literature. From 
tliose of the New England world in which Emerson’s 
character formed itself Mr. Cabot almost averts his 
lantern, though we feel sure that there would have 
been delightful glimpses to be had and that he would 
have been in a positioji — that is that he has all tlic 
knowledge that would enable him — to help us to 
them. It is as if he could not trust himself, know- 
ing the subject only too well. This adds to the 
effect of extreme discretion that we find in his 
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and* Ti^lknjcys and ^Valdos. ^liere is much that 
inakos us smile, to-day, in tin*, commotion produ<5:^a 
hy liR 5 *sccessioTi from tlie mild Unitarian pulpit : wo 
wonder at a condition r)f opinion in which any utter- 
ance of his sliould appe;ir to bo wanting in superior 
piety — in\he csseiuie ol good instruction. All that 
is chayig(id : tlui groat diff^ronce has become the in- 
linitoly small, and wo admire a state of society in 
which scandal and schisni took on no darker hue ; 
hut there is even yet a sort of drollery in the spec 
tacle of a body of people among whom tht‘, author of 
The Aweriran Scholar and of the Address of 1838 at 
the Harvard Divinity College ])assed for profane, 
and who failed <o see that lie ynly gave his plea for 
the spiritual life the advantage of a brilliant ex- 
pression. d'h(».y wore so jirovincial as to think that 
brilliancy oaim‘ ill - recommended, and they were 
shock(*.d at his e(‘asing to care for the prayer and the 
sermon. They might have peri'cived that he was the 
prayer ami the sermon ; not in the least a seculariser, 
hut in his own subtle insinuating way a sanctifier. 

Of the tluw }>oriods into which his life divides 
itself, the first was (as in the case of most men) 
that of movement, experiment and sidection — that 
of elVort too and painful jirohation. Emerson had 
his message, but he w^as a giDod while looking for 
his form — the form which, as he himself would have 
said, he never completely f(Simd*and of which it was 
rather characteristic of him that his later years (with 
their gi'owing refusal to give him the ward)^ fishing 
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to attack liim in his y^ost vnluemble point* wlyere^his 
teifure was least complete, had in some degree the 
eflect of despoiling him. It all sounds rathei-^bare 
and stern, Mr. Cabot’s account of his youth and 
early manhood, and we get an impression of a ter- 
rible paucity of alternatives. If he would T)e neither 
a farmer nor a trader he could “ teach schpol ” ; 
that was tln^ main resource and a part of the general 
educative process of the young New Knglandor who 
pro})Osed to devote himself to the things of the 
mind. There was an advantage in the nudity, how- 
ever, which was that, in Emerson’s case at least, the 
tilings of the mind did get themselves admirably well 
considered. If it be, his great distinction and his 
special sign tliat he had a more vivid conception of 
the moial life than any one else, it is probably not 
fanciful to say that ho owed it in part to the limited 
way in which he saw our ca[)acity for living illus- 
trated. The i)lain, God-fearing, practical society 
which surrounded him was not fertile in variations : 
it had great intelligence and energy, but it moved 
altogether in the straightforward direction. On 
three occasions later — three journeys to Europe — he 
was introduced to a more complicated world; but 
his spirit, his moral fciste, as it were, abode always 
within the undecorat«d walls of his youth. There 
he could dwell with that ripe unconsciousness of evil 
which is one of the most beautiful signs by which 
we know him. His early writings arc full of quaint 
anima(iversion upon the vices of the place and time, 
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but* there jj? somethfng eharmifjgly vague, light aud 
general in the arraignment. Almost the worst •he 
can is that these vic(»s are negative and tliat his 
fellow townsmen are not heroic. We feel that his 
first impressions were gafhererl in a coTnmunity from 
which misery and extravagance, and either extreme, 
of any soit, were <‘(|nally alisent. What the life of 
Now Kngland fifty years ago otVered to the o])server 
was the (‘ominofi lot, in a kind of achromatic picture, 
without particular intcuisifications. It w’as from this 
table of th(‘ usual, the merely ty])ical joys and sor- 
rows that lie ])roceedcd to generalise — a fact that 
accounts in some degree for a certain inadeijuacy 
and tliiniK'ss in his enumerations. Hut it helps to 
account also for liis (lir(*ct, intimate vision of the soul 
itself — not in its emotions, its contortions and per- 
versions, but in its passive, (exposed, yet healtby 
form. He, k^()w^s tlie nature of man and tlie long 
tradition of its dangers ; but w^e feel that Avhereas 
he can ])ut his finger on the remedies, lying for the 
most part, as tlu*v do, in the deep recesses of virtue, 
of the spirit, he has only a kind of liearsay, un- 
informed acapiaintance with the disorders It \vould 
require some ingenuity, the reader may say too 
much, to trace c](Kscly tliis correspondence betw^een 
liis genius and the frugal, c^^ititul, happy but de- 
cidedly lean Boston of the past, Avhere there was a 
great deal of will but very liWile fulcrum — like a 
ministry without an opposition. 

The genius itself it seems to me impossible to con- 
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tort — 1 mean the genius lor Seeing c’flaracter a 
rJiil and supreme Othtu* writers have arrived 

at a more com]>l(*te expression ; Wordswoi tk and 
Goethe, for instance, give one a sense of having 
found their form, Avlien^as with Emerson we never 
lose the sense tlnit he is still seeking ft. Eut no 
one has liad so steady and constant, and above all 
so natural, a vision of what we icquire and wliat we 
are cap’able of iii the way of asj>iratlo!i and imh^ 
pend once. Witli Emerson it is ever the sp(‘cial 
capacity for moi*a.l exp(‘rienee — always tliat and only 
that. We have the impression, someliow, that life 
had never bribed him to look at anything ])Ut the 
soul; and iiulced in^ the world in which ho grew uj) 
and lived tlie bribes and lures, tlie ])eguil(anents and 
pi’izes, were few. He was in an admirable position 
for sliowing, what he constantly endeavoured to 
show, that the ])rize was within. Any one who in 
New England at that time could do that was sure of 
success, of listeners and sympathy : most of all, of 
course, when it was a questioii of doing it with such 
a divine persuasiveness. Moieovco*, tlie way in 
wfiich Emerson did it added to tlie charm — by word 
of mouth, face to face, with a rare, irresistible voice 
and a ])cautiful mild, modest authority. If Mr. 
Arnold is strmdv w’th the limited degree in which 
he was a man of letters 1 suppose it is ])ecause he is 
more struck witli his Laving been, as it were, a man 
of lectures. But the lecture surely was ne\'cr more 
purged of its grossiiess — the quality in it that siig- 
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ge.sLa* a strof^g light *an{l a bi<^ brush — than avS it 
issued Iroru Kriicrsnn’s lips; so far from being •a 
vulga»i!^ti(»n, it was siuiply tlH 3 esoteric made 
audible, and irr^tead of ti’oating the few as the 
many, after the usual fashion of gentlemen on plat- 
forms, he ft*eaied the, maiiv as the few. Tluiic was 
probably no other soeuity jiU that time in which he 
would have got so m;iny ])ersons to understand that; 
for we tliiiik thi‘ better of his audience as read 
him, and wonder where else pcojde would have had 
80 mu(‘.h moral aitention to give. It is to be nuneni- 
bered hovvaomr that during the winter of 1847 - 48 , 
on the occasion of his second visit to England, he 
found many lisUmers in liomh^n and in provincial 
cities. Air. (kil)(d’s volumes arc full of evidence of 
the satisfactions he olTered, the delights and revela- 
tions lie may bo said to have promised, to a race 
wdiich had to seek its entertainment, its rewards 
and consolations, almost exclusively in the moral 
woi’ld. l)Ut his own writings are fuller still ; we 
tind an instance almost wherever we open them. 

** All "iv.'it ami transcfiuiciit }triii)i‘rt.u*s are ours. . , . 

Let us tind room tor this gri'at guest in our small houses. . . . 
Where the heart is, there tho mu.scs, there the gods .sojourn, 
and not in any geography of fame. Massaehu setts, Coniieelieiit 
Uivt r, and Uoston Lay, you think paltry places, and tlie ear 
loves names of foreign ami classic t(fpography. Hut here wo 
are, and if we will tarry a little we may come to learn that here 
is host. . . . 'the Jerseys were ilia mi’.ome enough ground 
for Washington to tread, and London street.s fof the feet of 
Milton. . . . That CO miry is fairest which is inhabited by th« 
noblest minds.” 
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We feel, or suspect,* that is thitnvn in ;is a 

h^it that tlie Londou streets arc no such great place, 
and it all sounds like a sort of pK‘ading consc^ation 
against bleakness. 

The beauty of a hundred pas.ciages of this kind in 
Emerson’s pages is that they are elleelive* that they 
do come home, that tliey;rest upon insight and not 
upon ingenuity, and that if they an* sonietiiiu's ol)- 
.scure it is never witli the obscurity of paradox. 
We seem to see the pe<>]>le turning out into the 
snow after hearing them, glowing with a fiiuM- glow 
than even the climate couM give and ibrtitied for a 
struggle with overshoes and the east wind. 

“ hook to it first ami only, that fashion, cUrttom, anthorit), 
jilcasure, ami nionoy, an*, nothing to you, arc not as hiimlagcs 
over your eyes, that you cannot see ; but live ^\itll tin* lu-ivilcgc 
of the iiinneasurablc niiml, Not too anxious to visit periodi- 
cally all families and each family in your jiarish connection, 
wlicn you meet one of these men or women be to tliein a diviiu! 
man ; bo to them thouglit and virtue ; let llieir timid a.sjiira- 
tioiis find in you a friend ; Jet their tiamjded instinets lx; 
genially tempted out in your almosphere ; let tlndr doubts 
know that you have doubted, and tlieir wonder feel that yon 
have wondered.” 

When we set against an exquisite passage like thnt, 
or like the familiar sentences that open the essay on 
History (“ He that is admitted to tlu*. right of reason 
is made freeman of the whole estate. What Plato 
has thought, he may think; what a saint has felt, 
he may feel ; wh.*t au any time lias befallen any 
man, he can understand”); when wc compare the 
lettefs, cited by Mr. Cabot, to his wife from Spring- 
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Hcld^ Illinois ^(Jarmarjf 1 853) wo fool that his spiri 
tual tact needed to he very just, hut that if it was 
so it Bijist have brouglit a hlcssing. 

“ Tlorci I am in the cleo.p mud oi th« ])mirips, mi5?lpd I fear 
into this boj^, not by a will-of-tbc-wis}), such as shine in bogs, 
but by a yoimg New jrampsliire editor, who ovcr-estiinat(?d the 
strength of ])oth of us, and fani*ie<l 1 slioubl glitter in the 
prairici liiul draw tin* ]n'iirie birds and waders. It rains and 
thaws inecssantly, and if we step olf the short stro(*t we go up 
to the shonl’lers, ])erbaps, in mud. My ebambei is 'a cabin ; 
iny fellow - boarders are legislators. . . . Two or three gover- 
nors or ex - govcrnois li/e in the lioiise ... I cannot eom- 
inand daylight and solitude for study or for more than a 
scrawl.” . , . 


And anotlier extract : — 

“A cold, raw (jonntry this, and jXmty of night-travelling 
and arriving at lour in the morning to take, the last and worst 
bed in the tavern, Advaiieiiig day brings mercy and favour to 
me, hut not the sleep, . . . Mercury 15” below zero. ... I 
tind well disposed, kindly people among the'»e sinewy farmers 
of the North, hut in all that is called eultivation they are only 
ten years old.” 

He says in another letter (in 1860), “T saw 
Micliigau and its forests and the Wolverines pretty 
thoroughly ; and on another page Mr. Cabot shows 
him as speaking of his engagements to lecture in the 
West as the obligation to “ wade, and freeze, and 
ride, and run, ami suiVer all manner of indignities.*’ 
This was not >Jcw England, but as regards the country 
districts throughout, at that time, it was a question of 
ilogree. Certainly never was the fine wine of philo- 
sopliy carried to remoter or queerer corners : never 
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was a more delicate diet otlVucd to “two or three 
g%vernors, or ox-governors/' living in a* caf>in. It 
was Mercury, shivering in a mackintosh, bearing 
nectar and ambrosia to the gods whcun be ‘wished 
those who lived in cabins to endeavour to feel that 
they might be. 

I have hinted that the will, in the old X(^w Eng- 
land society, was a clue without a labyrinth ;*biit it 
had its*use, neverthel(‘ss, in helping the young talent 
to find its mould. There wore few or none ready- 
made : tradition was eertainly not so o]>])ressivo as 
might have been inferred from th(‘ fact that the air 
swarmed with reformers and im])rovers. Of the 
patient, philosophic manner in which Emcrs(ni groped 
and waited, through teaching the young and j^reaching 
to the adult, for his particular vocation, Mr. Cal)ot’s 
first volume gives a full and orderly account. II is 
passage from the Unitarian pulpit to the lecture-desk 
was a step which at this di.stance of time can harilly 
help appearing to us short, though he was long in 
making it, for even after ceasing to havt* a ])arish of 
his own he freely confounded the two, or willingly, 
at least, treated the pulpit as a platform. “ Tlie 
young people and the mature hint at odium and 
the aversion of faces, to be presently encountered in 
society,” he writer yi his journal in 1838; but in 
point of fact the quiet drama of his abdication was 
not to include tli^ note of suffering. The Boston 
world might feel disapproval, but it was far too kindly 
to make this sentiment felt as a weight: every element 
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of martyrdom was tliore but tim important ones of 
the cans?} aiul tlie ]auseciitors. iCfr. Cabot marks thrj 
liglitnj^^ss of tlie })(iualties of dissent ; if they were 
light in somewliat later years for the transcendcnta- 
lists and fruit-eaters tlicy could press but little on a 
man of Erwtu’son's distinetioip, to wlioin, all bis life, 
[)coplo went not to carry but to ask ih**. right word. 
There ^vas no consideration to give up, he could not 
have been one of the dinuy if he had tried ; but what 
he did renounce in 1 s ;>8 Av^as a inatei’ial prolession. 
Ife was ‘‘ settk'd,” and his indisposition to administer 
the cofimuinioii unsettl(*d liiiri. He calls the whole 
business, in writing to Carlyle, ‘‘a. tem])est in our 
wash])owl ’’ ; but it had the elfect of forcing him to 
seek a new source of income. His wants were few 
and his view of life severe, and this came to him, 
little by little, as be was able to extend the field in 
which lie read his discourses. In 1835, upon his 
second nijirriago, lie took up his liabitation at Con- 
cord, and his life fell into the shape it was, in a 
general way, to keep for the next half-ccntuiy. It 
is hero that w<‘ cannot help regretting that l\Ir. Cabot 
had not found it possible to treat his career a little 
more pictorial ly. Those lifty y(‘ars of Concord — at 
least the earlier pait of them — wtuild have been a 
subject bringing into play many (kid figures, many 
human incongruities : they would liave abounded in 
illustrations of the primitive Mgav England character, 
especially during the time of its queer search for 
something to expend itself upon. Objects and occu- 
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patioiis liave niiiltipjicd since Vlieii, aiuUnow tliere is 
n^ •lack; but fifty ^ears ago tlie (*xj>:iiiSc \fas wide 
and free, and we get the inij>r(‘ssio!i of a coiis^deiicc 
gasping in the void, panting for sensations, with some- 
thing of tJie movement of the gills of a landed fisli. 
Jt would take a very tine point to sketch. Erne rson\s 
benignant, patient, insciutable countenance', during 
the various phases of tfiis democratic commlinion ; 
but the. picture, wlu'u complete., would he oiui of the. 
portraits, half a rexadation and half an (*nigma, that, 
suggest and tascinate. Such a striking piirsonage as 
old Miss Mary Emerson, our authors aunt, whose 
high intelligence and temper w(;rc much of an in- 
tluence in his earlier years, has a kind of tormenting 
representative valu(‘:*w’e want to so(^ luu* from head 
to foot, with her frame and lier hackground ; having 
(for w'(‘ hap[)eii to have it), an impn.'ssion iliat she 
w^as a very remarkable specimen of the transatlantic 
Puritan stock, a s])irit that would have dar(*d the. 
devil. We miss a moiai liberal handling, are tempted 
to add touches of our own, and end by convincing 
ourselves that Miss Afary Moody Emerson, grim in- 
tellectual virgin and daughter of a hundred ministers, 
with her local traditions and her combined love of 
empire and of speculation, would have been an in- 
spiration for a nowclist. Haidly less so the charming 
Mrs. Ripley, Emersoirs lif(*-long friend and neighbour, 
most delicate and ^ccon^plished of women, devoted to 
Greek and*to her house, studious, simple and dainty 
— an admirable example of th<i old-fashioned New 
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Entrljirid hidy. It a fmik^ot Miss Emorson’s 
somewWit sTirdonie humour to givb her once a bro'oia- 
Btick^to carry across Boston Common (under the 
pretext of a “ moving”), a task accepted with docility 
but making of the victim tlio most benignant witch 
ever (}(jui[)pe(l witli iliat numsil. 

The ;se ladies, however, were very private persons 
and ndl in tlie> least of the reforming trilx^ : tlien; are 
others wlio would have }>eo]>lcd Mr. Cabot’s .page to 
whom he gives no more than a mention. We must 
add tha,t it is open to him to say that their features 
hav(5 become faint and indistinguishable to-day with- 
out more rosearcli than the question is apt to be 
worth : they are embalmed — in a collective way — 
till', apprelu'nsible ]>art of them, in Mr. Frolhingham’s 
clever IJisfi^ry of Trunsmulcntalisiri in New England, 
'Fhis must bo admitted to be true of even so lively a 
“factoi’,” as W(^ say nowadays, as the imaginative, 
talkative, intelligent and finally Italianised and shij)- 
w recked Margaret Fuller: she is now one of the 
dim, one of Carlyle’s “ tleii-cidebratcd ” at most. It 
seemed indeed as if Mr. Cabot rather grudged l)er a 
duo place in the record of the company that Emerson 
kept, until wo canu; across the <lelightful letter he 
quotes toward the end of his first volume — a letter in- 
teresting both as as[H'cimen of inimitable, im])erceptible 
edging away, and as an illustration of the curiously 
generalised way, as if with aiioimplicit protest against 
personalities, in which his intercourse, epistolary and 
other, with his friends was conducted. There is an 
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extract from a letter to bis atint on the occasion 
of^tlie death of a deeply - loved brother (his own) 
which reads like a passai^e from some line old^ ^-has* 
tened essay on the vanity of cjirthly hope's : strangely 
unfamiliar, considering the circumstances. Courteous 
and humane to the furthest possible point, to the 
point of an almost prollig^ite surrender of his atten- 
tion, there was no familiarity in him, no pi'rsonal 
avidity. • Even his letters to his wife aie C{>urtesies, 
they are not familiarities. lie had only one style, 
one manner, and he liad it for everything — even for 
himself, in his notes, in his jouinals. lint he had it 
in perh'ction for Miss Cidlor ; lie retreats, smiling 
and flattering, on tiptoe, as if he wen? advancing. 
“She ever seems to crave,’* he .says in his journal, 
“something which I have not, or have not for her.” 
What he liad was doubtless not what she craved, but 
the letter in (piestiou sliould he read to soi^ how the 
modicum was administered. It is only betwc(;n the 
lines of such a i)rodu<ition that wc n ad that a })art of 
iier effect upon him was to bore him ; for his system 
was to practise a kind of universal y)assivo hospitalit}' 
— he aimed at nothing less. It was only because he 
was so deferential that he could be so detached ; he 
liad polished his aloofness till it reflected the image 
of his solicitor. Afid^his was not because he was an 
“uncommunicating egotist,” though he amuses liimself 
with saying so to M»s Filler: egotism is the strongest 
of passions, and he was altogether passionless. It 
was because he had no personal, just as he had almost 

c 
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no physical' wants. “Yet I pltvacl not guilty to the 
inalict*/ prepense, '1’is imhecifity, not contumajy, 
thoi^h pGrhai)s somewhat more orlious. It seems 
very just, the irony with .vhiclj you ask wliether you 
may not he trusted and proiiiisi* such docility. Alas, 
we will j^vll promise, hut the pro))het loitos.’’ He 
would not s:iy even to himself thnt she hored him ; 
he had denied hims(‘lf the luxury of such easy and 
obvious short cuts. There i.s a passage in the lecture 
(1844) called “Man the Reformer,’’ in which he 
hovers round and round tli(‘ idea that the practice of 
trade, in certain conditions likely to beget an under- 
hand competition, does not draw forth the nobler 
parts of character, till tin* reader is tempted to inter- 
rupt him with, “Say at once that it is impossible for 
a gtmtleman ! ” 

So ho remained always, reading his lectures in the 
winter, writing tlnnn in the summer, and at all 
seasons taking wood-walks and looking for hints in 
old books, 

“ Dolicioiia summer si»*oll Ihreiigh the ]>asturcs. ... On 
the riirk of Conan turn 1 liave the oM regret — is all this 
beauty to ])Oi’ish ’ Shall none rc-make this sun ajul wind ; the 
sky-hluo river; the livev-hlue sky; the y ‘'bow mead ow, spotted 
with sa(dva and sheets of eranherry-gatherers ; tin? red bushes ; 
the iron -gray house, just the colour of the granite reeks ; the 
wild orchard 

His observation of Nature was exquisite — always 
the direct, irresistible impression* 

“The hawking of the wild geese Hying by night ; the thin 
note of tlie companionahlc titmouse in the winter dav ; the fall 
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of swurnis ot in a iliiinn, from combats high in the air, 
down on the leaves like rain ; tlie hits of the 

wood-birds ; the pine throwing out its pollen for the benctit of 
the next cen till y.” . . . {Liu ranj Ethics.) 

I have said there was no fain i liar i tv in him, hut lie 
was familiar with woodland creatures anil sounds. 
Certainly, too, he was on terms of free association 
with liis })0()ks, which were ninmuous and dear to 
him; tliongli Mr. Cabot says, doubtless witii justice, 
that his dependence on them was sliglit and that he 
was not “intimate^’ with liis authors. They did not 
feed liim but they stimulated; they were not his 
meat but his wine — he took them in sips. Hut he 
needed tlicm and liked tliem ; lie liad volumiis of 
notes from his reading, and he could not ]ia\'c ])ro- 
duced his lectnr(‘s without them, lie liked literature 
as a thing to refer to, liked the very names of which 
it is full, and used them, especially in his later 
writings, for purjioses of ornament, to dress the dish, 
sometimes with an unmeasured ])rofusion. I opmi 
Thi! Conduct oj Li/c and find a dozen on the page. 
He mentions more authoriti(*s than is the fasliion 
to-day. He can easily say, of course, t.hat he follows 
a lietter one — that of his well-loved and irrepressibly 
allusive Montaigne. In his own bookishness there 
is a certain contradiction, just as there is a latent 
incompleteness in his whole literary side. Inde- 
pendence, the retury to^natuiv, the finding out and 
doing for oAe’s self, was ever what he most highly 
recommended ; and yet he is constantly reminding his 
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reaflers of ttie convt'iitioiial and consecrations 

— of what other men liavti dom;. This w'lis parC'iy 
becam^c the inde])end(*nce that he liad in his eye was 
an independence wil-liont ili-riature, without rudeness 
(thougli he likes tliat word), and full of giuitle 
arniabilitie^s, curiosities and tolerances ; and partly 
it is a simple matter of h>rin, a literary expedient, 
confessing its character — on the part of one who had 
never leally masica-t'd the art of composition — of 
continuons expression. Oliarming to many a reader, 
clianniiig yet ever sliglitly droll, will remain Krnerson^s 
frequent invocation of the “scholar’^: there is such 
a friendly vagueness and ronvenience in it. It is of 
the scholar that he (‘xp(‘cts all the heroic and uncom- 
for table things, tlui concentrations and n‘linquish- 
ments, that make nj) the noble life. Wo fancy this 
personagt' looking nj) from Ids hook and arm-chair a 
little ruefully and saying, ‘‘ Ah, but why 7ne always 
and oidy ? Why so much of me., and is there no one 
else to share tlu^ respoiisihility “Neither years 
nor hooks have yet avuletl to extirpate a prejudice 
then rooted in me [wdnui ns a boy he hist saw the 
graduates of his college assembled at their anniver- 
sary], that a scholar is the. favourite of heaven and 
earth, the excellency of his country, the happiest of 
men.’' 

In truth, by this term he means .simply the culti- 
vaft'd man, the man w'ho hai had a liberal education, 
and there is a vohint.iry plainness in his use of it — 
speaking of sm h people as the rustic, or the 
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vulgar, speak of tjiose who *liavc 
b3{)ks. This is cliaracloristic of his Imnnliiy — that 
humility wliich was nine-tenths a plain fact is 

easy for persons who have at bottom a great fund of 
indifterence to be Immble), and tlui nauaining tentli 
a literary habit. Moreover an American reader may 
be excused for finding in* it a pleasant sign of that 
prestige, often so (piaintly and indeed s(j extravagantly 
acknowletiged, wliich a connection with lite,ratiirc 
carries with it among the [>eo})lc of the United 
States. There is no country in which it is more 
freely admitted to be a distinction — the distinction; 
or in which so many persons have become eminent 
for showing it even iij a slight degree. Gtmilemen 
and ladies are celebrated there fin this ground who 
would not on the same ground, though thr‘y might 
on another, be celebrated anywhere (dse. Emerson’s 
own lone is an echo of that, when he speaks of the 
scholar — not of the banker, the great menihant, the 
legislator, the artist — as the most distinguisln'd iiguro 
in th(*. society about him. It. is because he has most 
to give up tliat lie is appealed to for eflorts and 
sacrifices. “Meantime I know tliat a very different 
estimate of tlie scholar’s jirofessioii prevails in tliis 
country,” he goes on to say in the address from which 
I last quoted (the Literary Jithics)^ “ and tlui impor- 
tunity with w^hich sociedy presses its claim upon 
young men Jbends to* pervert the views of the youth 
in respect to the culture of the intellect.” The 
manner in which that is said represents, surely, a 
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mij^tiike : witli the estiijiatc of the scholar’s 
profession whicli tlien prevailed in New England 
EmeVion could h«ave had no quarrel ; the ground of 
his lamentation was another side of the matter. It 
was not a qu(‘Stion of estimate, but of accidental 
practice. * In 1 S38 th*u’e were still so many things of 
[)riimi maUirial nec(‘ssity tcf be done that reading was 
driv(in to tln^ wall ; but the n‘ader was still thought 
the cleverest, for he foiimltirne as well as intelligence. 
Ennuson’s own situation sutliciently indicates it. In 
vvdiat other country, on sleety’ winter nights, would 
j)rovincial and bucolic populations have gone forth in 
hundreds for the cold comfort of a literary discourse? 
The distillation anywhere else would certainly have 
aj)p('an'd too thin, the appeal too special. But for 
many years tlu' American people of the middle 
ri‘gions, outside of a few cities, had in the most 
rigorous seasons no other recreation. A gentleman, 
grave or gay, in a ])are room, with a manuscript, 
before a desk, olbuvd the reward of toil, the refresh- 
ment of pleasurt*, to the young, the middle-aged and 
the old of both sexes. The hour was brightest, 
doubtless, when the gentleman was gay, like Doctor 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. But Emtusoii’s gravity 
never sapped his cnr(»er, any more than it chilled the 
regal'd in which he w^as hehl rfinong those Avho w’^ere 
particularly his owui people. It was impossible to be 
more honoured and cherished, far and qear, than he 
was during his long residence in Concord, or more 
looked upon as the principal gentleman in the place. 
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This was conspicuoi^ to the writer of these Remarks 
on the occasion of the curious, social >le, cheerful 
public funeral made for him in 1883 by iiH the 
countryside, arriving, as for the last honours to the 
first citizen, in trains in waggons, on foot, in inulth 
tudes. It was a popular manifestation,* the most 
striking I have t)ver seemprovoked by tin', death of a 
man of letters. 

If a ’picture of that singular and veiy illusti'ative 
institution the old American lecture -system would 
have constituted a part of the filling-in of the ideal 
memoir of Emerson, 1 may further say, returning to 
the matter for a moment, that such a memoir would 
also have had a <‘ha[)ter for some of those Concord- 
haunting figures which are not so much interesting 
in tluunselves as interesting because for a season 
Emerson thouglit them so. And the pleasure of 
that would be partly that it would push us to inquire 
how inttn-esting he did really think them. That is, 
it would bring up the question of his inner niserves 
and scepticisms, his secret ennuis and ironies, the 
way he sympathised for courtesy aiul then, with his 
delicacy and generosity, in a world after all given 
much to the literal, let his courtesy pass for adhesion 
— a question particularly attractive to those for whom 
he has, in general, a •fascination. Man}^ entertaining 
problems of that sgrt present themselves for such 
readers : tjiere is Something indefinable for them in 
the mixture of which he was made — his fidelity as 
an interpreter of the so-called transcendental spirit 
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an^l his frc<;<1<)Tu frotrf all wisli f(t^‘ any personal share 
in the ofIVct of his ideas. He chops them, she&s 
themf ^lifluses tlmrn, and we feel as if there would be 
a grossnosH in liolding Inm to anything so temporal 
as a responsibility. He li«ad the advantage, for many 
years, ofh.'fving the (piestion of application assumed for 
him by Thoniau, who took 4 ipon himself to bo, in the 
concrete, the soit of j>erson that Enuirson’s “scholar” 
was in tli(‘ abstract, and who paid for it by fuiving a 
shorter life, than that fine adundnution. The appli- 
cation, with Tlioreau, was violent and limited (it 
became a matter of jirosaic detail, the non-i)ayment 
of taxes, the non-wearing of a necktie, the prepara- 
tion of one’s food one’s self, tjie jiractice of a rude 
sincerity — all things not of tlie essence), so that, 
though ho wrot(i some beautiful pages, which read 
like a translation of Emerson into the sounds of the 
field and forest and which no one who has ever loved 
nature in Now England, or indeed anywhere, can 
fail to love, ho sulfors something of the (wwindrisse- 
ment of eccentricity. Ilis master escapes that reduc- 
tion altogether. I call it an advantage to have had 
such a pupil as Tlioreau; because for a mind sc 
much made up of reflection as Emersoifs everything 
comes under that head which prolongs and reani- 
mates the process — produces tiio return, again and 
yet again, on one’s impressions. Thoreau must have 
had this modci'ating and ovefi chfiStening^ effect. It 
did not rest, moreover, with him alone ; the advan- 
tage of which I speak was not confined to Thoreau’s 
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case In 1837 Emcfson (in liis^ jouinal)^ pronounced 
llron.son Alcott the most extraordinary man and 
the highest genius of his time : the sequence of ^^¥hicll 
was that for more tlnm forty years after that lie had the 
gentleman livinghutlialf a mile away. The opport unity 
for the return, as I liave called it, was not •^vanting. 

His detachment is shpwn in his whole attitude 
toward the transcendental movement — that rcunark- 
ahle outburst of Ihunanticism on Puritan ground, as 
Mr. Cabot very well names it. Nothing can be mon^ 
ingenious, more sympathetic and charming, than 
Emerson’s account and definition of tln^ mattei' in his 
lecture (of 18 12) called “The 1’ranscendentalisl”; and 
yet nothing is more aj)[)arent fiom his lett(‘rs and 
journals than that he regarded any such label or 
banner as a mere tiresome iiutter. He lik(jd to taste 
but not to drink — least of all to become intoxicated. 
He liked to cx])lain the transccndentalists but did 
not care at all to be explained by them : a doctrine 
“whereof you know T am wholly guiltless,” he says 
to his wife in 1812, “and which is spoken of as a 
known and fixed element, like salt or meal. So that 
I have to begin with endless disclaimers and ex[daria- 
tions : ‘I am not the man you take me for.’” He 
was never the man any one took liim for, for the 
simple reason that ho«one could possibly take him for 
the elusive, irreducible, merely gustatory si)irit for 
which he took himf^olf. 

“ It is a sort of maxim with mo. never to harp on the omni- 
potence of limitations. Least of all do we neeti any sii^jgestion 
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of ohcf'ks and'iuo/isiircs ;*Ji8 if Now Ew-glaml wero any tiling ola«. 

. . . Of so'niMiiy fino ])oople it is fnie tliat being so ‘in/..rh 
they ouglit to be a little more, and missing that are naught. 
U i3*atSort of King Ren^ period ; there is no doing, but rare 
thrilling [)iopheey from bainls of coin])oting minstrels.” 

TliJit is bis ])rivate oxpiTssion about a largo part of 
a fe-iTorut ill regard to which his public judgment 
was Unit 

“'I'bat imbed consHlutes a new h'atiiro in tbeir portrait, 
that they nre tin; niosl exaefing and extortionate eritics. . . . 
These exaeting clnldren a«l\erlihe ns of our wants. There is no 
eoinplimeiit, no smooth .spe<‘(‘h with tlumi ; tln*y pay you only 
this one eiunplimeiit of insatiable expectation ; they asyure, they 
severely ex.iet, and if the,y only slaml fast in this watch-tower, 
and stand fast, unto the end, and without end, then they are 
terrible friends, whereof po(‘t ami priest cannot but stand in 
awo ; and uhat if they eat clouds and drink wind, they have 
not been without service to the race of man.” 

Tliat was saying the best for them, as he always 
said it for everything; but it was the sense of their 
being “bands of competing minstrels’’ and their 
camp being only a “mea.sure and check,” in a society 
too spars(‘ for a synthe/ds, that key it him from wishing 
to don tlieir uniform. This was after all hut a mis- 
litting imitation of his Tiatural \vear, and wliat lie 
would have liked was to put that oil* — he did not 
wish to button it tighter. He said the best for his 
friends of the Dial, of Fruitlands and Brook Farm, in 
saying that they were fastidious and critical ; but he 
was conscious in the next briath that what there was 

f 

around them to ho criticised was mainly a negative. 
Nothing is more perceptible to-day than that their 
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criticism produced Vlo fruit — tfiat it w^s little else 
tfciii a very decent and innocent recreation — a kind 
of Puritan carnival. Tlie New Mngland W(>ri(> was 
for much the most part very hiisy, but th(i Dial and 
Fniitlands and Brook Farm were the aniusi-ineiit of 
the leisure-class. Extremes meet, and ifk in oldei’ 
societies that class is krv)wn principally by its con- 
nection with castles and carriage.s, so at (^oncord it< 
came, with 'Fhoreau and Mr. W. II. (Mianiiing, out 
of the cabin and the wood-lot. 

Emerson was not moved to believe in their fas- 
tidiousness as a productive principle even when they 
directed it u])on abuses which ho abundantly lecog 
nised. Mr. Cabot shpws that In* was by no means 
one of the professional abolitionists or philanthro- 
pists — never an enrolled ‘'humanitarian.'’ 

Wc talk frigully of Ucforra until tin* walls mock us. It is 
that of wliicli a man should lu'vor s[)oak, but il lie have clierislied 
it in his bosom he should steal to it in daikness, as an Ijidian 
to his bride. . . . Does he not do iiiorc to abolish slavery wlio 
works all day steadily in liis own garden, than he who goes to 
the abolition meeting and makes a s]ieeeh ^ lie who does liis 
own work frees a slave.” 

I must add tliat even while I transcribe these words 
there conies to me the recollection of tluj great meet- 
ing in the Boston iMusic Hall, on the first day of 
1863, to celebrate tlii^ signing by Mr. Lincoln of the 
proclamation freeing the Southern slaves — of the 
momentousness of the Occasion, the vast excited mul- 
titude, the crowded platform and the tall, spare figure 
of Emerson, in the midst, reading out the stanzas 
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t)iat were ifli}>lislicd '‘under the* name of the Boston 
Hymn. They are not the happiest ho produced for 
ail Ob(;asion — they do not compare with the verses on 
the “embattled farmers,” read at Concord in 1857, 
and there is a certain awkwardness in some of them. 
But I well rcinemher the immense effect with which 
his beautiful voice i)ronoun.ced the lines — 

“ I’ay r.'iiKsoin to the, ovvncr 
And fill tlio ha«' to the hriin. 

Who in tho owner Tlic slave is owner, 

And ever was. Pay him!'* 

And Mr. Cabot chronicles the fact that the grarC 
rijiufo — tlio groat liacksliding of Mr. Webster when 
luj cast liis vote in Congress the Fugitive Slave 
Law of 1850 — Avas tlio one thing that cA'^cr moved 
him to heated diuiuiiciation. He felt Webster’s 

apostasy as strongly as he had admired bis genius. 
“Who has not hel])ed to praise liim? Simply he 
Avas the one American of our time wliom we could 
produce as a finished work of nature.” There is a 
passage ill his journal (not a rough jotting, but, like 
most of the entries in it, a finished piece of Avriting), 
Avhich is admiral)ly descripth^e of the Avonderful 
orator and is moreover one of the very foAv portraits, 
or even personal sketches, yielded by Mr. CaboFs 
selections. It shows that could obserA'^o the 

human figure and “ render ” it to good purpose. 

" r 

“ His splendid wrath, when liis eyes become fire, is ejootl to 
SCO, so intellectual it is— the wrath of the fact and the cause he 
espouses, and not at all personal to himself. . . . These village 
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parties must bo dish-waUr to him, y»Jt he sh<n>^ liiinsolf just 
gc%l-haUired, just iioii<fluilant enough; and iie ‘iuis <iis own 
^vay, witlioiit oireudin<' any one or losin*^ any ground. . , . His 
exponsiveiiess seems luoossary to him ; woie he too priiuljiit a 
yankee it would bo a sad tleductioii from his magniiieoiice. I 
only wish he would not truckle [to the slavodioldersj. I do 
not care how niueh he spemls.” 

1 doubtless appear to b^xve said more than enonoh, 
yet I have passed by many of the passat:;es 1 l)a<l 
nmrkod dor ti‘ai]scri[)tion from Mr. Ca))()L’s volumes. 
Idiero is one, in the lirst, tliat makes us stai'C as we 
come u[)on it, to the effect that Mmerson ‘‘could see 
nothing in Shelley, Aristo[)hancs, Don Quixote, Miss 
Austen, Dickens.’^ IMr. (Jabot adds that he rarely 
read a novel, even tlie famous ones (he has a point 
of contact here as well as, strangely enough, on two 
or three other sides with that distinguished moralist 
M. Ernest lienan, who, like Emerson, was origimilly 
a dissident priest and cannot imagiin' why people 
should write works of fiction) ; and thought Dante “a 
man to put into a museum, but not into your house ; 
another Zerah Colburn; a prodigy of imaginative 
function, executive rather than contemplative or 
wise.’' The confession of an insensibility ranging 
from Shelley to Dickens and from Ilaiitc to Miss 
Aust(in and taking Don (inixote and Aristophanes 
on the way, is a iarg«4 allowance to have to ruuke for 
a man of letters, and may iip[)ear to confirm but 
slightly any claim* of •intellectual hospitality and 
general cunosity jmt forth for him. The truth was 
that, sparely constructed as he was and formed not 
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w.istt^fnlly, tiot mt\r material left over, as it were, 
foi a speefal function, I h(‘.rc were certain chords ^in 
Emeifjson that did not vibrate at all. 1 well remem- 
ber my impi(;sbion of this on walking witli him in 
the* autumn of ISTli thmngli tlio galleries of the 
Louvre an:], lat('r that winter, through those of the 
Vatican ; his [)ci‘cej)ti(jn of the objects contained in 
thes(i collections was of the most gtuu ral order. I 
was struclc with tlui anomaly of a man so refined and 
intellig('nt being so little spoken to by wor'ks of art. 
It would be more e\"a.ct to say that c(U’taiii chords 
wore, wlu^ll}' absiuit; the tune was played, the tune 
of life and lit(‘rature, altogetlier on those that re- 
maim'd. d'lu'y had every wish to be eijual to their 
oflico, but one f(‘(‘ls that the number wais short — that 
some notes could not be giv(‘n. Mr. Cabot makes 
use of a singular phrase Avhen he says, in speaking 
of Hawthorne, for several years onr author’s neigh- 
bour at (Arucord and a little -a very little we gather 
— liis companion, tliat Emerson was unable to read 
his noveL — he. thoug’.il them “not worthy of him.” 
This is a judgment odd almost to fascination — we 
circle round it and turn it over and over; it contains 
so elusive an am))iguity. How highly lie must have 
esteemed the man of whose genius The House of the 
Seven Gables and The Scarlet loiter gave imperfectly 
the nu'asure, and liow strange that he should not 
have been eager to read almost anything that such a 
gifbal being might have let fall ! It was a rare accident 
that made them live almost side by si<lc so long in 
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the same small New England earh*a frnit of a 

]t*g' Puritan stem,^yet with such a (lilVercnce of 
taste. Hawthorne’s vision was all for the evil, and 
sin of tlic world ; a side of life as to whi(;h Ennu-son's 
eyes were thickly bandaged. There were points as 
to which the latter's conception of righU could bo 
violated, but he had no great sense of wrong — a 
strangely limited one, indeed, for a mor^lis^ — no 
sense of. the dark, the foul, the base. Tluu'e were 
certain comjdications in life which he never sus- 
j)ected. One asks one’s self wluitljer tliat is why lie 
did not care for i)ant(‘ and Shelley and AristO])hanes 
and Dickens, tlicir works containing a considi'rablo 
reflection of human perversity. But that still leaves 
the indifference to Cervantes and Miss Austen un- 
accounted for. 

It lias not, however, been the ambition of tlu'se 
remarks to account for everything, and I have arrived 
at the (‘lid without even pointing to th(‘, grounds on 
wh'ich Emerson iustifies the honours of biography, 
discussion and illustration. T have assumed his 
importance and continuance, and shall probably not 
be gainsaid by those who read him. Those who do 
not will hardly rub him out. Such a book as Mr. 
Cabot’s subjects a reputation to a test — leads peoj)l(* 
to look it over anfl ^^old it up to the light, to see 
whether it is worth keeping in use or even putting 
away in a cabinet. . Such a revision of Emerson has 
no relegatirrg consequences. Tiic result of it is once 
more the impression that he serves and will not wear 
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out, and tliAt iii(lcc<hwo cannot^ aflford to drop him 
His instrument makes liim prcrious. He did soifte- 
thing better than any one else ; he had a particulai 
faculty, which has not be(*n suipasscd, for speaking 
to •the soul in a voict; of direction and authority. 
Thei’('. hfwe }>een many spiritual voices appealing, 
(3onsoling, reassuring, exhoj ting, or even denouncing 
and terri lying, but nom* l.nis liad just that firmness 
and just that purity. It penetrates further,* it seems 
to go batik to the. roots of our feeliiigs, to where con- 
duct and manhood lH*gin ; and moreover, to us to-day, 
there is sonu'thing in it that says that it is connected 
soirndiow with the virtiui of the world, has WTOught 
and achieved, lived in thousands of minds, produced 
a mass of character and life. And there is this 
further sign of Mmeivon’s singular power, that lui is 
a striking exception to the general rule tliat writings 
live in the last n'sort by their form ; that they owe 
a larg<» part of their fortune to the art with which 
they have been composed. It is hardly too much, or 
too little, to say of Emerson's writings in general 
that they W(U*e iK»t composed at all. j\Iany and many 
things ai’o beautifully said ; be had felicities, inspira- 
tions, unforgettable phrases; ho had frequently an 
exquisite ehupience. 

‘‘O my fiiomls, tiu're are resoun**^ in na on wliich we have 
not yet drawn. There are men anIio rbe refreshed on hearing a 
throat ; men to whom a i*visis wdii'di intimidates and paralyses 
the, majority demanding m)t the faculths of •prudence and 
thrift, ln\t eom]»ivhension, immovahleneNS, the readiness of 
{jRcitliee, come graeerul and heloveil as a bride. . . . But these 
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aro lieights that we can scarce look up tf) and reni(f^iil)(*r without 
coHlrifion and shame, ^^et us thank Clod that sucli tilings 
exist” 

None the less we have the impression that that 
searcli for a fashion and a manner on wliieh he was 
always engaged never really came to a coticliision ; 
it draws itself out through his later writings — it 
drew itself out thr<jugh his later lectures, like a sort 
of ronnncaation of success. It is not on these, how- 
(‘vcr, hub on tlieir predecessors, that his I’eputation 
will rest. Of course the way he spoke was tln^ way 
that was on the Avhole most convenient to him ; but 
he diHers from most men of letters of the same 
degree of credit in failing to strike us as having 
achieved a style. Thfs achievemcuit is, as I say, 
usually the bribe or toll-money on the journey to 
posterity ; and if Emerson goes his way, as he 
clearly appears to be doing, on tlic strcngtli of his 
message alone, the case will he rare, thf^ exception 
striking, and the honour great. 

1887. 
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THE LIFE OF G^EOROE EI.IOT. 


The writer of these j>a£ros has ohsoi ved iliat the first 
question usually asked in relation to Mr. (bosses 
long-t'xpected l)iograph\ is whether the read(‘r has 
not been disappointed in it. The inquirer is apt to 
be disappointed if th(i ^piestion be answered in tlie 
negative. It may as well be said, therefore, at the 
threshold of tlic following remaiks, tliat such is not 
the feeling with wliioh this })ai’ticular reader laid 
down the l)Ook, The general feeling about it will 
dcjiend very much on what has been looked for ; 
there was ])robabIy, in advance, a considerable belief 
that we were to be treated to “revelations.’' I know 
not exactly why it should have been, but certain it 
is that the announcement of a biography of George 
FJiot has ])een construed more or less as a promise 
that we were to be admitted behind the scenes, as it 
were, of her life. No •such result has taken place. 
We look at the drama from the point of view usually 
allotted to t^ie public, and the curtain is lowered 
whenever it suits the biographer. The most 
“ intimate ” pages in the book are those i)i which 
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thu gjjeat ^novelist notes her derangements of health 
and depression of spirits. This liistory, to my sense, 
is (fuite as interesting as it might have been ; that is, 
it is of the deepest interest, and one misses nothing 
that is characteristic or essential except perhaps a 
few more examples of the ms comica Avhich made 
half ^ the hjrtune of Adam Bede and Bilns Marner. 
There is little tliat is absent that it would have been 
in Mr. (Jross’s power to give us. George Eliot’s 
letters and journals are only a partial exi)rcssion of 
her spirit, but they are evidently as full an expres- 
sion as it was capable of giving itself wlien she was 
not wound up to the epic pitch. They do not 
explain her novels; they ^reflect in a singularly 
limitt‘d degree the process of growth of these great 
works ; but it must bo added that even a superficial 
accpiaintancc with the author was suflicient to assure 
one that her rich and complicated mind did not 
ovcrllow ill idle coniidencos. It was benignant and 
n'coptivo in the highest degree, and nothing could 
have bee n more gracious than the manner of its 
intercourse ; but it was deeply reserved and very 
far from egotistical, and nothing could hav(‘ been 
less easy or agieoable to it, I surmise, than to at- 
tom])t to tell people how, for instance, the plot of 
liornola got itself constructi^d or the character of 
Grandcourt got itsi^lf observed. There are critics 
who refuse to the delinea^or of this gentleman the 
title of a genius ; who say that she had only a great 
talent overloaded with a great store of knowledge. 
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The label, the epithet, matters little, but 'ft is certain 
tbit Oeorge Eliot ha3 this characteristic the mind 
possessed : that the creations which brought •her 
renown were of the incalculable kind, shaped them- 
selves in mystery, in some intellectual back-shop*or 
secret crucible, and were as little as possible implied 
in the aspect of her life.. There is nothing more 
singular or striking in Mr. Cross's volumes than the 
absence Of any indication, up to the time the Scenes 
from Clerical Life were published, that Miss Evans 
was a likely person to have written them ; unless it 
be the absence of any indication, after they were 
published, that the deeply -studious, concentrated, 
home-keeping Mrs. Lewes was a likely })erson to 
have produced their successors. I know very well 
that there is no such thing in general as the air of 
the novelist, which it behoves those who practise 
this art to put on so that they may be recognised in 
public places ; but iliore is such a thing as the air of 
the sage, the scholar, the philosopher, the votary of 
abstractions and of the lore of the ages, and in this 
pale but rich Life that is the face that is presented. 

The plan on which it is composed is, so far as I 
know, without precedent, but it is a plan that could 
have occurred onl^’’ to an “ outsider " in literature, if 
I may venture to apjly this term to one who has 
executed a literary task with such tact and success. 
The regular litterateur^ hiJmpered by tradition, would, 
I think, have lacked the boldness, the artless artful- 
ness, of conjoining in the same text selected morsels 
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of letters^ and jonrTials, so as to form a continuous 
and multifarious talk, on tho writer’s part, punctuated 
oiiljf .by marginal names and dates and divisions into 
chapters, 'riierc is something a little violent in the 
system, in spite of our feeling that it has been 
applied \Wth a supple hand ; but it was probably the 
best that Mr. Cross could have adopted, and it 
served especially well his purpose of appearing only 
as an arranger, or ratInT of not appearing at all. 
The modesty, the good taste, the self-effacement of 
the editorial (*Jcmont in the book are, in a word, 
complete, and the clearness and care of arrangement, 
the accuracy of reference, leave nothing to be de- 
sired, The form Mr. Cross Jias chosen, or invented, 
becomes, in tho application, highly agreeable, and 
his rule of omission (for wo have, almost always, 
only parts and passages of letters) has not prevented 
his volumes from being as co])ious as we could wish, 
(leorge Eliot was not a great letter-writer, cither in 
(piantity or quality ; she had neither the spirit, the 
leisure, nor the lightness of mind to conjure with 
the epistolary pen, and after her union with George 
Henry Lewies her ilispositioii to })lay with it was 
further damped hy liis quick activity in her service. 
Letter-writing >vas part of the trouble he saved her; 
in this as in other ways he ifiterposed between the 
world and his sensitive companion. The difference 
is striking between her habits in this, respect and 
those of Madame George Sand, whose correspondence 
has lately been collected into six closely -printed 
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volumes which testify afresh to lior Actraordiriary 
energy and tacility. Madame Sand, liTiwcver, in> 
defatigablc producer as she was, was not a Woii^ui of 
study ; she lived from day to day, from hand to 
mouth (intellectually), as it were, and had no gi^iieral 
plan of life and culture. Her Knglisli co3iii)cer took 
the proldem of production more seriously ; slie dis- 
tilled her very substance into the things shb gave 
the wofld. There was therefore so much the less 
of it left for casual utt('Tance. 

It was not till Marian Evans was ]);ist tliirty, 
indeed, that she became an author by profession, and 
it may accordingly be siip])Osed that her early letters 

are those which take us most into her confidence. 

% 

This is true of those written when sli(‘, was on the 
tlireshold of womanhood, whicli form a very full ex- 
prcwssion of her feelings at the time, dlui drawback 
here is that the feelings tlicmselves are rather want- 
ing in interest — one may almost say in amiability. 
At the age of twenty IMarian Evans was a deeply 
religious young woman, whose faith took the form 
of a narrow evangel icisni. Religious, in a manner, 
she remained to the end of her life, in sj>ite of her 
adoption of a scientific ex[)lanation of things ; but 
in the year 1839 she thought it ungodly to go to 
concerts and to read novels. She writes to her for- 
mer governess that she can only sigh wdien she 
hears of the “ marryidg and giving in marriage that 
is constantly transacted ; ” expresses enjoyment of 
Hannah More’s letters (“the contemplation of so 
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blessed a lharacter* as hers is very salutary ”) ; 
wishes thatr she ‘‘might be more* useful in her ow^ 
obscure and lowly shition*’ (“I feel myself to be a 
more cumberer of tlie ground”), that she “might 
seok to be sanctified wliolly ” These first fragments 
of her coBresporidencc, first glimpses of her mind, 
are very curious ; tlu^y have nothing in common 
with the later ones hut the deep seriousness of the 
tone. Serious, of course, George Eliot continued to 
to th(i <‘nd ; the sens(‘ of moral res[)Oiisibility, of 
the sadness and ditliculty of life, was the most im 
votorate ])art of her nature. But the provincial 
strain in the letters from which 1 have quoted is 
very marked : tlioy reflect a meagrenoss and gray- 
ness of outward ciiaaimstanee ; have a tinge as of 
Dissent in a small English town, wdiere there are 
brick chepids in back streets. This was only a 
moment in h(‘r (h‘velopmont ; but there is some- 
thing touching in the contrast between .such a state 
of mind and that of the woman before whom, at 
middle age, all the culture of the world unrolled 
itself, and towards whom fame and fortune, and an 
activity which at tlie earlier p<‘i’iod she would have 
thought very ]>rofano, pressed with rapidity. In 
1839, as I liave said, she thought very meanly of 
the art in wliich she* wuis to att^irt such distinction. 
“I venture to behove that the same causes which 
exist in my own breast to render novels and romances 
pernicious have their counterpart in every fellow- 
creature. . . . The weapons of Christian warfare 
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vrere never sharpened at tin? forgo hi romance/* 
I'he style of those pietistic utterances fs smgiilarly 
strenuous and hard ; the light and are 

absent from them, and I think it is not tpo much 
to say that they show scarcely a single premomtory 
ray of the genius which had Silas Manm* in reserve. 
This dryness was on\y^ a ])hase, indeed ; it was 
speedily dispelled by more abundant sln.>\t'er.s of 
emotioA — by tlie overflow of ])erceptioii. ITemoni- 
tory ra}'s are still absent, howeveu', after her first 
asceticism passes away — a change a])])a.reiiUy co- 
incident with her removal from the country to the 
pleasant old town of Covemtry, where all American 
pilgrims to midland shrines go and murmur Tenny- 
son on the bridge. After the evangcdical note began 
to fade it was still the desire for faith (a faith which 
could reconcile human aflection with some of the un- 
amiable truths of science), still the religious idea 
that coloured her thought ; not the love of human 
life as a spectacle, nor the desire to spread the wings 
of the artist. It must be remembered, though, that 
during these years, if she was not stimulating pro- 
phecy in any detinite form she was inhaling those 
impressions which were to make her first books so 
full of the delightful midland (juality, the air of old- 
fashioned provincia^sm. The first ])iece of lit(Tary 
work she attempted (and she brought it to the best 
conclusion), was a tiiinslation of Strauss’s Life of 
Jesu$^ which she began in 1844, when she was not 
yet twenty-five yeiirs of age ; a task which indicates 
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not only the ^)ersist(;nle of her re]iij;ious preoccupa- 
tions, as well as the higher form \hey took, Imt the 
fact Uiat with the limited facilities afforded by her 
life at that time she had mastered om^ of the most 
(liffi(Ailt of foreign languages and the vocabulary of a 
(lerman (':?ciegetist. In 1841 she thought it wrong 
to encourage novels, but in 1817 she confesses to 
readintf (Jeorge Sand with great delight. There is 
no exhiliition in i\Ir, Cross’s pages of the steps by 
whiedi she passed over to a position of tolerant scc])- 
tieism ; but the details of the process are after all 
of minor importance : the essential fact is that the 
change was predetermined by the nature of her 
mind. 

The great event of her lihi was of course her 
a»’>(piaintance with George ITenry Lewes. I say “ of 
course,^’ bocaus(‘ this relation had an importance even 
more controlling than the publication and success of 
luT fli’st attempt at fiction, inasmuch avS it was in 
conse(|ueiico of Mr. Tjt'wos’s friendly urgency that 
she wrote the Semes of Clerical Life. She met him 
for the first time in London, in the autumn of 1851; 
but it was not till the summer of 1851 that the con- 
nection with him began (it was marked to the world 
by their going to spend together several months in 
Germany, where he was bent oii researches for his 
Life of Goethe), which was to become so much closer 
than many formal marriages* and to last till his 
death in 1878. The episode of Miss Evans's life 
in London during these three years was already 
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time a professional litt^rary woman, aiurhad regular 
work as assistant editor of the Jf^sfniinstrr Meview, 
to which she gave her most conscientious att(‘ntion. 
Her ac(?om|)lishments now were wide. She \tas a 
linguist, a copious reader, an earnest •student of 
history and ]!)}iilosophy-. She wiote iniicli for her 
ma^^azine as well as solicited articles from/ others, 
and s(!veral of her contiibuiions are contained in 
the volume of essays ])ublished after her death — 
essays of which it is fair to say that they giv(‘ but, 
a faint intimation of her latent powers. (leorge 
Henry liowes was a versatile, hard-working journalist, 
with a tendency, apj)arcntly, of tlie drifting sort ; 
and after having been made ac(|uairit(‘d with each 
other by Mr. Herbert Spencer, the pair commingled 
their sympathies and their efforts. Her lettt‘rs, at 
this season, contain constant mention of Lewes (one 
allusion to th(^ etfect that lie “has (juite won my re- 
gard, after having had a good d(*al of my vitupera- 
tion ; sli(^ takes an interest in his iiealth and 
corrects his proofs for him whe]i he is absent. It 
was impossible for Mr. I. ewes to marry, as he had a 
wife living, from whom he was separated. He had 
also tliree children, of whom the care rlid not devolve 
upon their mother. • The union Miss Evans formed 
with him was a deliberate step, of which she accepted 
all the consequences.* These consequences were ex- 
cellent, so far as the world is at liberty to judge, 
save in an important particular. This particular is 
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the fact tha^ her faille position, as we may call it, 
producecl ujV)ri (George Fili(jt\s lifo a certain effi'ct ol 
8<‘qucsrf^rati()n which wais not favourable to social 
freedom, or to freedom of observation, and ^vhich 
excitful on tlie [)art of her companion a protecting, 
sheltering, •fostering, javeautionary attitude — the 
assumption that they lived Jn special, in abnormal 
conditi(^ns. Jt would be too mucli to say that 
(xcorge fjliot had not the couragti of the situation 
she liad enilua.ced, but she liad, at least, not the 
levity, the indilference ; she was unable, in the pre- 
mises, to he sufiicicntly superficial. Her deep, stren- 
uous, much considering mind, of Avliich the leading 
I mark us tln^ capacity for a sort of luminous brooding, 
fed ui)on tlie idea of lier irregularity with an intensity 
which doubtless only her magnificent intellectual 
activity and Lewes’s luilliancy and ingenuity kept 
from being moibid. The fa\ill of most of her w^ork 
is the absence of spontaneity, the excess of roflectioii; 
and l)y her action in I8r»4 (wliich seemed super- 
ficially to be of the sort usually termed reckless), 
she committed hcrsidf to being nothing if not reflec- 
tive, to (adtivating a kind of compensatory carnest- 
ncss. Her earnestness, lier educated conscieiici^, her 
exalted sense of res})(>nsihility, were coloured by her 
peculiar jiosition ; they committoil her to a plan of 
life, of study, in which tlie accidental, the unexpected, 
were too little allowed for, afld this is what I mean 
by speaking of her st*questT-ation. If her relations 
with the world had been easier, in a word, hei 
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books would have been less iilncult. ^ Mr. Cross, 
vhry justly, merely* touches upon this (Juesf.ion of 
her forming a tie which w^as deprived of the sant'-tion 
of the law i but ho gives a portion of a letter wiitten 
to Mrs. Bray more than a year after it had l)(‘gun, 
which sufliciently indicates the serejiity her reso- 
lution. Eepentance, of course, she never had — the 
success of her experiment was too rare and coi1iplet(‘ 
for that* and 1 do not mean that her attitude was 
(;vcr for a moment apologetic. On the contrary, it 
was only too superabundant.!}^ confirmatory. Her 
effoi t was to pitch her life ever in the key of the 
superior wisdom that made her sjiy to Mrs. Bray, in 
the letter of September l85o, “ 'I’hat aiiy unworldly, 
unsu[)erstitious person who is siifiici(‘ntly acquainted 
with the realities of life can pronounce my relation 
to Mr. Lewes immoral, T can only understand wluni 
1 remember liow subtle and complex are the inlhi- 
ences that mould opinion.'' I n(‘ed not attempt to 
project the light of criticism on this particular case 
of conscience ; there remains ever, in the mutual 
relations of intelligent men and women, an ehnnent 
which is for themselves alone to consi<ler. One 
retlectiori, however, forces itself upon tlie mind : if 
the connection had not taken place we should havt*. 
lost the spectacle {fiuk influence of one of the most 
successful partnerships presented to us in the history 
of human affection. '■There has been much talk 
about George Eliot's ‘‘example," which is not to be 
deprecated so long as it is remembered that in speak* 
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iiig of the (Sample (rf a woman of this value we can 
only nfean* example for good. Fjxem])lary indc&l tn 
h(3r Ipng connection with George Henry Lewes were 
the qualitif^s on wliicli ben.jlicent intimacy rests. 

«he was tliiity -seven years old when the Scenes 
frarri Clerical Life wei‘<* published, but this work 
opened wido for lun* the door of success, and fame 
and fP)rtune came U> her rapidly. Her union with 
Lewes had been a union of poverty : thore is a 
sentonc(‘ in her journal, of the year 185G, which 
speaks of their ascending e(*rta.in clifTs called the 
Tors, at llfracoml»e, “oidy twice; for a tax of 3d. 
])er heu<l was demanded for this luxury, and we 
could not alVoi'd a sixpenny walk very freciuentl}".” 
The incentive to writing Anws Barton seems to have 
been mainly pecuniary. 'Phere was an urgent need 
to malo‘ money, and it appears to have been agreed 
between the [lair that there was at h^ast no harm in 
the lady’s trying Iut hand at a story. TiCW(‘s pro- 
fessed a belief that she would really do someihing in 
this line, whib* she, m(*re sceptical, reserved her 
judgment ^ill after the test. The Scenes from Clerical 
Life were therefore pre-eminently an enqiirical work 
of fiction. With the sending of the first episode to 
the late Mr. dohu lllackwood for approval, there 
ojiened a relation between yuhlisher and author 
which lasted to the end, and which was probably 
more genial and uncloude(Hthan any in the annals 
of literature, as well as almost unprecedentedly 
lucrative to both parties. This first book of George 
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Eliot’s has littlo of the usual air •£ a first \)ook, none 
of 'the crudity of an* early attempt ; it wa^ not the 
work of a youthful person, and one sees that ^he 
material had been long in her mind. The ripeness, 
the pathos, a sort of considered quality, are as strik- 
ing to-day as when Amos Barton and JaneC^ Repent- 
ance were published, and jenablo us to understand 
that people should have asked themselves with* sur- 
prise, at tiiat time, who it was, in the midst of them, 
that had been taking notes so long and so wisely 
without giving a sign. Adam Bedc^ written rapidly, 
appeared in 1859, and George Eliot found herself a 
consummate novelist without having suspected it. 
The book was an immense, a luilliant success, and 
from this moment the author’s life took its definite 
and final direction. She accepted the great ol)liga- 
tions which to her mind belonged to a person who 
had the ear of the public, and her whole effort 
thenceforth was highly to respond to them — to 
respond to them by teaching, by vivid moral illustra- 
tion and even by direct exhortation. It is striking 
that from the first her conception of the novelist's 
task is never in the least as the game of art. The 
most interesting passage in Mr. Cross's volumes is 
to my sense a simple sentence in a short entry in 
her journal in the 1859, just after sIkj had 

finished the first volume of The Mill on the Floss (the 
original title of which, bj^ the way, had been Sister 
Maggie) : “ \Ve have just finished reading aloud P^re 
Goriot, a hateful book.” That Balzac’s masterpiece 

E 
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should have elicited from her only this remark, at a 
time, too,^when her mind might have been opened 
to ft by her own activity of composition, is significant 
of so many things that the few words are, in the 
whole Life^ those I should have been most sorry to 
lose. Of course they are not all George Eliot would 
have had to say about B^^lzac, if some other occasion 
than a simple jotting in a diary had presented itself. 
Still, what even a jotting may not have said after a 
first perusal of Jji Pire Gorioi is eloquent ; it illumin- 
ates the author’s general attitude with regard to the 
novel, which, for her, was not primarily a picture of 
life, capabh^ of deriving a liigh value from its form, 
but a moralised fable, the last word of a philosophy 
endeavouring to teach by example. 

TJiis is a very noble and defensible view, and one 
must speak respectfully of any theory of work which 
would produce such fruit as Roinola and Middlemarch. 
But it testitios to that side of Georgt*. Eliot’s nature 
which was weakest — the absence of free .‘esthetic 
life (I venture this nmiark in the face of a passage 
cpioted from one of her letters in Mr. Cross’s third 
volume) ; it gives the licand, as it Avere, to several 
other instances that may be found in the same 
pages. “ My function is that of the ccsfhetic, not 
the doctrinal teacher; the .nfusing of the nobler 
emotions, which make maidvind desire the social right, 
not the prescribing of special measures, concern- 
ing which the artistic mind, howeVer strongly 
moved by social sympathy, is often not the best 
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judge.'' Tliat is the passage referred to in my par 
enthefic allusion, and* it is a good general description 
of the manner in which George Eliot may bo sai(> to 
have acted on her generation ; but the “ artistic 
mind," the possession of whicli it implies, existed In 
her with limitations remarkable in a writcfr whose 
imagination was so rich. ^We feel in her, always, 
til at she proceeds from the abstract to the concrete ; 
that her Sgures and situations are evolved, as tlic 
})hrase is, from lun* moral consciousniiss, and are only 
indirectly the products of observation. They are 
deeply studied and massively .sup}>oi ted, but they are 
not seen/m the irresponsible pla.stic way. The world 
was, first and foremost, for George Eliot, the moral, 
the intellectual world ; the personal spectacle came 
after ; and lovingly humanly as she regarded it we 
constantly feel that she cares for the things she finds 
in it only so far as they are ty])es. The philosophic 
door is always open, on her stage, and we are aware 
that the somewhat cooling draught of ethical purpose 
draws across it. This coi)stitutcs half the beauty of 
her work; the constant reference to ideas may bo 
an exccdlent source of one kind of rcaility — f(;r, after 
all, the secret of seeing a tiling well is not necessarily 
that you see nothing else. Her preoccupation witli 
the universe helped •to# make hei’ characters strike 
you as also belonging to it ; it raised tlie roof, widened 
the area, of her msthetic stf’ucture. Nothing is finer, 
in her genius, than the combination of her love of 
general truth and love of tlie special case ; without 
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tliis, mdeed, we should not have heard of her as a 
novelist, lor the passion of the'special case is surely 
thef* basis of the story-teller s art. All the same, that 
little 8i<2:n of all that Brdzac failed to suggest to her 
showed at what perils the special case got itself con- 
sidered. ' Such dangers increased as her activity pro- 
ceeded, and many judge^ perhaps hold that in her 
ultimate work, in Middlermrch and Daniel Deronda 
(esp(icially the latter), it ceased to be considered at 
all. Such Clitics assure us that Gwendolen and 
Grandcourt, Dcu’onda and Myra, are not concrete 
images, hut disembodied types, pale abstractions, signs 
and symbols of a “ great lesson.” I give up Deronda 
and Myra to the objector, but Grandcourt and Gwen- 
dolen seem to me to have, a kind of superior reality ; 
to be, in a high degree, what one demands of a 
figure in a novel, jdanted on tlieir legs and complete. 

The truth is, jie.rception and reflection, at the out- 
set, diviiled George Eliot’s great talent between 
them ; but as time went on circumstances led the 
latter to develoj) itself at the expense of the former 
— one of these circumstances being apparently the 
influence of George Henry Tjcwes. Lev^is was inter- 
ested in science, in cosmic problems ; and though his 
companion, thanks to the original bent of her versa- 
tile, powerful mind, needed ro 'impulse from without 
to turn hersidf to speculation, yet the contagion of 
his studies pushed her further than she would other- 
wise have gone in the direction of scientific observa- 
tion, which is but another form of what T have called 
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reflection. Her earl;|^’ novels are full of natuvil ;is 
distinguished from systematic observation, though 
even in them it is less the dominant note, I tliirik, 
than the love of the “ moral,” the reaction of thought 
in the face of the human comedy. They had obser- 
vation sufficient, at any rate, to make their fortune, 
and it may well be said that that is enough for^ any 
novel. In Silas Marner^ in Adam Bede, the quality 
seems gilded by a sort of autumn haze, an afternoon 
light, of meditation, which mitigates the sharpness of 
portraiture. I doubt very much whether the author 
herself had a clear vision, for instance, of the mar- 
riage of Dinah Morris to Adam, or of the rescue of 
Hetty from the sca(rold.;it the eleventh hour. The 
reason of this may he, indec<l, that her percc])tion was 
a perception of nature much more than of art, and 
that these particular incidents do not belong to nature 
(to my sense at least) ; by which I do not mean that 
they belong to a very happy art I cite tliem, on the 
contrary, as an evidence of artistic weakness ; they are 
a very good example of the view in which a story must 
have marriages and rescues in the nick of time, as a 
matter of course. I must add, in fairness to George 
Eliot, that the marriage of the nun-like Dinah, which 
shocks the reader, who sees in it a base concession, 
was a trouvaille of Lcwes^s and is a small sign of that 
same faulty judgment in^ literary things which led 
him to throw, his influence on the side of her writing 
verse — averse which is all reflection, with direct, vivi- 
fying vision, or emotion, remarkably absent. 
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lUis Hj^part of tliis same limitation of the pleasure 
she was capable of takin<^ in the fact of representa- 
tion for itself that the various journals and notes of 
her visits to the Continent are, though by no means 
destitute of the tempered enjoyment of foreign sightsr 
which was as n(‘ar as she ever came to rapture, sin- 
gularcly vague in cxpresision on the subject of the 
general ami particular spectacle — the life and manners, 
the works of art. She enumerates diligently all 
the ])icturcs and statutes she sees, and the way 
she does so is a f)roof of her active, earnest 
intellectual habits ; but it is rarely apparent that 
they have said much to her, or that what they 
have said is one of their #deeper secrets. She is 
capable of wiit.ing, after coming out of the great 
chapel of San Lorenzo, in Florence, that “the world- 
famous statues of Michael Angelo on the tombs . . . 
remained to us as af!(M;ted and exaggerated in the 
original as in co[ues and casts.^’ That sentence 
startles one, oti the ]>art of the author of Iioytiola, and 
that Mr. Cross should hav(‘ printed it is a commend- 
able proof of his impartiality. 

It was in Jiomola, precisely, that the equili})rium 
1 spoke of just now was lost, and that reflection 
began to weigh down the sqale. lioniola is pre- 
eminently a study of the Imman conscience in an 
historical setting which if, studied almost as much, 
and few passages in Mr. Cross’s volumes are more 
inteiesting than those relating to the production of 
this magnilicent romance. George Eliot took all her 
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work, with a noble jeriousness, T>ut into non(j of it 
(lid she throw herself with more ])assion. It drained 
from her as much as she gave to it, and none of Tier 
writing ploughed into her, to use her biographer’s 
expression, so deeply. She told him that she began 
it a young woman and finished it an old one. More 
than any of her novels it evolved, as 1 have^said, 
from her moral consciousness — a moral conscious- 
ness encircled by a prodigious amount of literary 
research. Her literary ideal was at all times of the 
highest, but in the preparation of lloiiwla it placed 
her under a control absolutely religious. She read 
innumerable books, some of them bearing only 
remotely on her subject, and consulted without 
stint contemporary records and documents. She 
neglected nothing that would enable her to live, 
intellectually, in the period she had undertaken to 
describe. We know, for the most ])art, I think, the 
result. Romola is on the whole the finest thing sh(j 
wrote, but its defects are almost on the scale of its 
beauties. The great defect is that, except in the 
person of Tito Melema, it does not seem positively 
to live. It is overladen with learning, it smells 
of the lamp, it tastes just perceptibly of pedantry. 
In spite of its want of blood, however, it assur- 
edly will survive in Tnen’s remembrance, for the 
finest pages in it belong to the finest part of our 
literature, Jt is on the whole a failure, but such a 
failure as only a great talent can produce ; and one 
may say cf it that there are many great “ hits ” far 
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less ulteresting than such a mistake. A tweyitioth 
part of the erudition would have sufficed, would have 
given us the feeling and colour of the time, if there 
had been more of the breath of the Florentine streets, 
more of the faculty of optical evocation, a greater 
saturation of the senses with the elements of the 
adorjible little city. Th(> difficulty with the book, 
for the most part, is that it is not Italian ; it has 
always seemed to me the most Germanic of the 
author^s productions, I cannot imagine a German 
writing (in the way of a novel) anything half so 
good ; but if I could imagine it I should suppose 
liomola to be very much the sort of picture he would 
achieve — the sort of medium#through which he would 
show us how, by the Arno-side, the fifteenth century 
came to an end. One of the sources of interest in 
the book is that, more than any of its companions, 
it indicates how much George Eliot proceeded by 
reflection and research ; how little important, com- 
paratively, she thought that same breath of the streets. 
It carries to a maximum the in-door quality. 

The most definite impression produced, perhaps, 
by Mr. Crosses volumes (by the second and third) is 
that of simple success — success which had been the 
result of no external accidents (unless her union with 
Lewes be so denominated), bilt was involved in the 
very faculties nature had ^given her. All the ele- 
ments of an eventual happy fortune# met in her 
constitution. The great foundation, to begin with, 
was there — the magnificent mind, vigorous, luminous, 
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and eminently sane^ To her iiftellectual vigour, her 
immense facility, her exemption from cei'ebnii lassi- 
tude, her letters and journals hear the most copious 
testimony. Her daily stint of arduous reading and 
writing was of the largest. Her ability, as one ftiay 
express it in the most general way, was astonishing, 
and it belonged to every {Reason of her long and fruit- 
ful career. Her passion for study (^countered no 
impediiifent, but was able to make everything feed 
and support it. The extent and variety of her know - 
ledge is by itself the measure of a capacity wliich 
triumphed wherever it wished. Add to this an 
immense special talent which, as soon as it tries its 
wings, is found to be adequate to tlie highest, longest 
flights and brings back great material rewards. 
George Eliot of course had drawbacks an<I (lifli(uiltics, 
physical infirmities, constant liabilities to headache, 
dyspepsia, and other illness, to deep depression, to 
despair about her work ; but these jolts of the 
chariot were small in proportion to the imp(diis 
accpiired, and were hardly greater than was neces- 
sary for reminding her of the secret of all ambitious 
workers in the field of art — that effort, effort, always 
effort, is the only key to success. Her great further- 
ance was that, intensely intellectual being as sbe 
was, the life of affection and emotion was also widely 
open to her. She had all the initiation of knowledge 
and none qf its dryness, all the advantages of judg- 
ment and all the luxuries of feeling. She had an 
imagination which enabled her to sit at home with 
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book and poii, and Jet enter into the life of other 
generation.^; project herself into Warwickshire ale- 
houses and Florentine symposia, reconstitute condi- 
tions utterly dilferent from her own. Toward the 
end she triumphed over the great impossible ; she 
reconciled' the gniatest sensibility with the highest 
serenity. She sucecjcded in guarding her pursuits 
from intrusion ; in carrying out her habits; in sacri- 
ficing her work as little as possible ; in leading, in 
th(^ midst of a .society united in conspiracies to 
interru]it and vulgarise, an indcpemlcnt, strenuously 
personal life. People who had the honour of pene- 
trating into the .se({uestcred precinct of the Priory — 
the hou.se in liondoii in which she lived from 18G3 
to 1880 — rememl^er well a kind of sanctity in the 
place, an atmosphere of stillness and concentration, 
something that .suggested a literary temple. 

It was part of the good fortune of which I speak 
that in IMr. Ticwcs she had found the. most devoted 
of caretakers, tlie most jealous of ministers, a com- 
]>anion through whom all business was transacted. 
The one drawback of thi.s relation was that, consider- 
ing what .she attempted, it limited her experience too 
much to itself ; but for the rest it helped her in a 
hundred ways — it saved her nerves, it fortified her 
privacy, it protected her leisure,* it Vliininished the fric- 
tion of living. His admirat.ion of her work was of the 
largest, though not ahvays, I think, truly discriminat- 
ing, and he surrounded her with a sort of temperate 
zone of independence — independence of everything 
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except him and hej own standifrds. Nervoiy^, sonsi- 
tive, delicate in eveiy way in which genius is delicate 
(except, indeed, that she had a robust reason), iT was 
a groat thing for her to have accident made rare 
and exposure mitigated ; and to this result Lewes, as 
the administrator of her fame, admirabl}' contributed. 
He filtered the stream, giving lier only the clearer 
water. The accident ot* reading reviews of one's 
productions, especially when they are bad, is, for 
the artist of our day, one of the most freipicnt ; and 
Mr. Lewes, by keeping these things out of her way, 
enabled her to achieve what was perha})s the highest 
form of her success — an inaccessibility to the nows- 
])aper. “ It is lemarteblc to me,'' she writes in 1870, 
‘M-hat I have entirely lost my melancholy. I 

often, of course, have melancholy thoughts about the 
destinies of my fellow creatures, but 1 am never in that 
mood of sadness which used to be my frf‘quent visitant 
even in the mid.st of external happiness." Her later 
years, coloured by this accumulated wisdom, when she 
had taken her final form before the world and had 
come to be regarded more and more as a teacher and 
philosopher, are full of .suggestion to the critic, but I 
have exhausted my limited space. There is a certain 
coldness in themjierhaps — the coldness that results 
from most of one's djiinions being formed, one's mind 
made up, on many gregt .subjects ; from the degree, 
in a word. to which “culture" had taken the place 
of the more primitive processes of experience. 

Ah, les livre.s, ils nous d^bordent, ils nou.s 
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etoulFent — nous pik'iasous par les^livres!” That, cry 
of a dislin^ishetl French novelist (there is no harm 
in mffntioning M. Alphonse Daudet), which fell upon 
the ear of the present writer some time ago, repre- 
sents as little as possible the emotion of George Eliot 
confrontedVith literatures and sciences. M. Alphonse 
Daudet went on to say that/ to his mind, the personal 
impression, the etfort of direct observation, was the 
most precious sourct‘ of information for the novelist; 
that nothing could take its place ; that the effect of 
books was constantly to chock and pervert this effort; 
that a second-hand, third-hand, tenth-hand, impres- 
sion was constantly tending to substitute itself for a 
fresh perception ; that we w/^>re ending by seeing 
everything through literature instead of through our 
own senses ; and that in short literature was rapidlj^ 
killing literature. 41iis view has immense truth on 
its side, but the case would be too simjde if, on one 
side or the other, tlnu'e were only one way of finding 
out. The olfort of the novelist is to lirid out, to 
know, or at least to see, and no one, in the nature 
of things, can h'ss aff'ord to be imlifrerent to side- 
lights. lk)oks are themselves, unfortunately, an 
expression of human passions. George Eliot had no 
doubts, at any rate ; if impressionism, before she laid 
down her pen, had already begiJn to be talked about, 
it would have made no difference with her — she would 
have had no desire to pass for an impressionist. 

There is one question we cannot help asking our- 
selves as we close this record of her life ; it is im* 
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possible not to let our imagiifation waiulei’ in th(‘ 
direction of what turn her mind or Rer fortune 
might have taken if she had never met ({eorge 
Henry Lewes, or never cast her lot with his. It is 
safe to say that, in one way or another, in tlie fong 
run, her novels would have got themsel\^s wiitten, 
and it is possible they wojild have been more natural, 
as one may call it, more familiarly and casually 
human. • Would her dcvelopiiient hav('. been less 
systematic, more irresponsible, more ])ersonal, and 
should we have had more of Adam Bede and Silas 
Marner and less of Romola and Middlemarch ^ Tlie 
question, after all, cannot be answered, and 1 do not 
push it, being m\'self very grati'ful fr>r Middleviarch 
and Romola. Jt is as George Eliot does actually 
])resent herself that we must judge her - a condition 
that will not prevent her from striking us as oiuj ()f 
the noblest, most beautiful minds of our time. This 
impression bears the reader com})any throughout 
these letters and notes. It is impossible not to fec^l, 
as we close them, that she was an adininable b(‘ing. 
They are less brilliant, less entertaining, than we 
might have hoped ; tlu^y contain fewer “ good things ’’ 
and have even a certain grayness of tone, something 
measured and .subdued, as of a person talking with- 
out ever raising hei* voice. But th(‘r(*- lises from 
them a kind of fragrance of moial elevation ; a love 
of justice, truth, and light ; a large, gcnei ous way of 
looking at things ; and a constant effort to hold 
high the torch in the dusky spaces of man’s con- 
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i^cicnce. That is hof/ wc see her during the latter 
years of h^r life : frail, delicate, shivering a little, 
muclf fatigued and considerably spent, but still 
meditating on what could be acquired and imparted; 
still* living, in the intelligence, a freer, larger life 
than prol>?ibly had ever been the })orti(jn of any 
woman. To her own sex ^ler memory, her (example, 
will remain of the highest value ; those of them for 
whom th(‘ “ dcveIoj)ment/' of woman is the diopc of 
tlu5 future ought to (^r(*ct a monument to George 
Eliot. She hcl[>ed on the cause more than any 
one, in proving how few limitations are of lU'cessity 
implied in tlie feminine organism. She went so far 
that such a distance seems enough, and in her effort 
she sacrificed no tenderm‘ss, no grace. There is 
mucli talk to-day about things being “open to 
women”; but George Eliot showed that there is 
nothing that is closed. If we criticise her novels 
wo must remombm' that her nature came first and 
luT Work afterwards, and that it is not remark- 
able they should not res(‘mbh^ the productions, say, 
of Alexandre Dumas. What is remarkable, extra- 
ordinary — ami the process remains inscrutable and 
mysterious — is that this quiet, anxious, sedentary, 
serious, invalidieal English lady, without animal 
spirits?, without adventures e*r sensations, should 
have made us bidieve that nothing in the world was 
alien to her ; should have pnaluced such rich, deep, 
masterly pictures of the multiform life of man. 
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DANIEL D’ERONDA: 

A CONVEIiSATJON 

Theodoi^A, one day ('arly in tlic mitinnn, sat on her 
verandah with a [uece of embroidery, the desipi of 
wJiicli she made n}> as sjie pvoeee<letl, being careful, 
however, to liave a JapaiK'se screen before her, to 
keep her inspiration at the proper altitude. Pul- 
eheria, who was paying h<*r a visit, sat near her with 
a. closed book, in a paper cover, in her lap. Pul- 
clieria was playing with the pug-dog, rather idly, 
but Th(*odora was stitching, steadily and meditativedy. 
‘‘Well,” said Theodora, at kvSt, “I wonder what he 
accomplished in ihe East.” Pulcheria took the little 
dog into her lap and made him sit on the book. 
“ Oh,” she repli('d, “ they had tea-parties at Jer usalem 
— exclusively of ladies — and he sat in the midst and 
stirr ed his tea and madt high-toned remarks. And 
then Mirah sang a little, just a little, on account of 
her voice Ireing so weak.^ Sit still, Fido,” she con- 
tinued, addressing the little dog, “and keep your- 
nose out of my face. But it's a nice little nose, all 

F 
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the same,** slui pui^.Ricd, ‘'a nice little shoit snub nose 
and not ’a horrid lag Jewish nose. Oli, iny dear, 
when I think what a collection of noses th<Te must 
have been at that wedding ! ’* At this monicnt Con- 
stantins st(^.ps u[K)n the verandah from within, hat and 
stick in hand and his shoes a trilie dusty. He has some 
distance to come Ixdoro lie reaoh(js the place where 
tile ladi(*s are .'fitting, and this gives Pulch^'ria time 
to mni mur, ‘‘ 1’jtlk of snub noses ! Constantins is 
presented liy 'Iheodoni to I'lilelieria,, and be sits down 
ami exclaims iijion the admirable blueness of the sea, 
wdiich lies in a stiaight band mu'oss tlic green of the 
little lawn ; comments too U])on the pleasure of hav- 
ing one side of oii(‘’s verandali in the shade. Soon 
Fido, the litth* dog, still nvstless, jumps off Pulcberia’s 
lap and reveals llu*. book, which lies title upward. 
‘‘Ob/* says Constantins, “you have been finishing 
Daniel Drronda?^' Tlnm tollows a conversation 
which it will be more convtmient to present in 
another form, 

Theodora. Yes, Pulcheria has Ixam reading aloud 
the last chapters to me. They are ^vonderfiilly 
heautiful. 

Constantins (afttn* a nioinent’s hesitation). Yes, they 
are very beautiful. 1 am .sure you read well, Pul- 
cheria, to give the line }>assr.ges their full value. 

Theodara. She reads well when she chooses, but 
1 am sorry to say that in some of the fine passages of 
this la.'^t book she took quite a false tone. I couldn’t 
have read them aloud myself ; I should have broken 
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down. But Pu]?horia —would \^)u really l>(*li(3ve it? 
- when she couldn’t go on it was not for^ tours, hut 
for — the contrary. 

Consfaniim, For smiles? Did you really lind it 
co!nicul ? Due of my ohjections to Ihniul Jh’foiidcjfh 
the absence of lliose (l(*lightfully humoi’ons* passages 
which enlivened tin' author’s former works. 

Pulrliena. Oh, I think tluu’ti are >onie })laces as 
aniusing as anything in Jlthnu Bede or Tlte Mill i>n ihe 
Floss: for instance where, at the last, ])er()ncla wip(‘s 
(Gwendolen’s tears and (Jlw einloleii \\ipe^ his. 

Ciind<fofiNS, Yes, I know Avhat you in(\'ui. 1 
can understand that situation presijuling a slightly 
I’idiculous image ; that i^, if the curivnt of the story 
don't swiftly carry you past. 

Fuleheria. Wliat do you mean hy the cui*rent of 
the story I I never read a sU)ry with l(‘ss curnuit. 
It i.> not a river ; it is a sei‘i(\s of hikes. I once read 
of a group of little uneven ponds resemlding, from a 
hird’s-eye view, a looking-glass wlueh had fallen upon 
the door and Ijroken, and was lying in fragments. 
That is wliat Daniel Deronda would look like, on a 
bird s-eye view. 

Theodora, ruicheria found that comparison in 
a French novel. She is always reading French 
novels. 

Constantins. Ah, then', are some very good ones. 

Fuleheria (perversely).’^ I don’t know ; I think 
there are some very poor ones. 

Constantius, The comj)arison is not bad, at any 
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Theodora. A boolc like Daniel Deronda becomes 
part of onb's life ; one lives in it, or alongside of it. I 
dorft hesitate to say that I have been living in this 
one for the last ciglit moritlis. It is such a coiiijdete 
w(Trld (George Eliot builds up; it is so vast, so 
much-t‘mf)raeiug ! It has such a firm earth and such 
an etliereal sky. You cai^turn into it and lose your- 
self in it. 

Fulchnia. ( >h, easily, and die of cold *and star- 
vation ! 

Tfieodara. I have l)een very near to poor Gwen- 
dolen and V('ry near to that sweet JVIirali. And the 
dear little Mey ricks also ; 1 know them intimately 
well. 

Pidcheria. The Meyricks, I grant you, are the 
best thing in the book. 

Theodora, They are a delicious family ; 1 wish 
they lived in lloston. 1 consider Herr Klesrner 
almost v^hakespearean, and his wife is almost as good. 
I have been near to poor grand Mordecai 

F'ulchcria. Oh, r.dlcct, my dear ; not too near I 

Theodora, And as for l.)eronda himself f freely 
confess that I am consumed with a hopeless passion 
for him. He is the must irresistible man in the 
literature of fiction. 

Pidcheria. He is not a maii^ at* all. 

Theodora. 1 reimmiber nothing more beautiful than 
the description of his childhood, and that picture of 
his lying on the grass in the abbey cloister, a beau- 
tiful seraph-faced boy, with a lovely voice, reading 
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history and asking his Scotch tutor why the Popes 
had so many m‘phows. lie must have •been de- 
liglitfully handsome. 

Pulcheria Never, my dear, with that nose ! 1 

am sure he had a nose, and 1 hold that^ tlie antlihr 
has shown great pusillanimity in her tfeatnuuit 
of it. She has quite shirked it. 'TIk'. picture you 
speak of is ^'ory pretty, but a picture is nftt a 
))erson. 'And wliy is he always grasping his 
coat-collar, as if he wl^'lled to hang himself up? 
'File, author had an unc(»mfortahle finding that sh(5 
must make him do something real, something visibhi 
and sensible, and she hit upon that clumsy figure. 
1 don’t see what you mean by saying you have* been 
near those people ; that is ju.'st what one is not. 
They produce no illusion. 1’hey are described and 
analy.^ed to death, but we don’t see them nor hear 
them nor touch them. Deronda clutches his coat- 
collar, Mirah crosses her feet, Mordecai talks like 
the Bible ; but tliat doesn’t make real figures of 
them. They have no existence outside of the 
author’s study. 

Theodora, If you mean that they are nobly im- 
aginative I quite agree with you ; and if they say 
nothing to your own imagination the fault is yours, 
not theirs. 

Pulcheria. Pray don’t say they are Shakespearean 
again. Shakespeare went to work anotlier way. 

Constantins. I think you are both in a measure 
right; there is a distinction to be drawn. There 
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;ir(3 ill Daniel Deronda tlu* figures based upon obser 
vation aiirl tlie figures based upon invention.’ This 
distinction, I knoM^, is rather a rough one. There 
are no figures in any novel that are pure observation, 
and none that are pure invention. But either ele- 
rnont ni.fv prepoiifha-atc, and in those cases in which 
invention has preponderated (Jeorge Eliot seems to 
me fo have achieved at the best but so many brilliant 
failures. 

ThoodirViL And you turning severe? I thought 
you admired her so much. 

Coastanfius. I d(‘l*y any one to admire her more, 
but one must discriminate. Speaking brutally, 1 
considei* Daniel Deronda the weakest of her liooks. 
Ft. strikes me as very sensibly inferior to Middle- 
march, 1 hav(‘ an immense opinion of Middlemarch. 

Pnlclarla. Not having b(‘en obliged by circinn 
.stances to read Middlemarch to other people, 1 didn^t 
read it at all. I couldn't r<‘ad it to myself. I tried, 
l)ut I iirokc down, I appreciated Rosamond, but 1 
couldn’t believe in Dorothea. 

Theodora (very gravely). So much the worse for 
you, Pulcheria. I have (Uijoyed Daniel Deronda 
beratose 1 had (Uijoyed Middlemarch. Why .should 
you throw Middlemarch up against her ? It seems 
to me that if a book is lim* it is tine. I have en- 
joyed Deronda deeply, from beginning to end. 

Consfanliu,^. I assure yoti, so have 1. I can read 
nothing of George Eliot’s without enjoyment. 1 
even enjoy her poetry, though 1 don’t approve of it. 
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In whatever she writes I oiijoy*l)(M- intelligonce ; it 
has space and air, like a fine landscape. *The intel 
lectual hrilliancy ef Daniel Deronda strikes me as t^ery 
great, in excess of anything the autiior lias done. In 
the first cou])le of numbers of the book this ravished 
me. I delighted in its deej), rich English tone, in 
which so many notes secn^'d melted togel}i<*r. 

Piih'hrria. The tone is m)t English, it is (haTnan. 

Condnnthis. I und(‘rstand that — if Theodora will 
allow me to say so. Tiittl<‘ by litth; 1 began to feel 
that I cared less for certain notes than for others I 
say it iindtu* my breath —I began to feel an occa 
sional temjitation to .skip. Koughly speaking, all 
the Jewish burden of t^e story tended to weary me ; 
it is this part that jiroduces the poor illusion which 
I agreti with Puh-liei-ia in fimling. CTwendolen and 
(rrandcourt are admirable — (Iwendolcn is a master- 
])iecc. She is known, felt and present (‘d, psycho- 
logically, altogether in the grand manner. Tleside 
her and beside her husband — a consummate j)icturc 
ol* English brutality refined and distilled (for Grand- 
court is before all things brutal), Deronda, Mordccai 
and Mirah are hardly more than shadows. They 
and their fortunes are all impnjvisation. I don’t 
say anything again.st improvisation. When it suc- 
ceeds it has a surpa.ssfing charm. Jiut it mu.st suc- 
ceed. With George Eliot it seems to me to succeed, 
but a littleness than one would expect of her talent. 
The story of Deronda’s life, his motlier’s story, 
Mirah’s story, are quite the sort of tiling one finds 
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in Oco^gc Sand. Bflt they are n^ally not so good as 
they woiih! be in George Sand. George Sand would 
havff carried it oil* with a lighter hand. 

Theodora, Oh, Constantins, how can you compare 
George Eliot’s n(»vels to that woman’s ? It is sun- 
light and Vioonshine. 

Pulchpria, I really thiuV the two writers are very 
much alike. l'l»ey a, re both very voluble, both 
addicted to moralising and piiilosophising d tout boat 
(le rhaoijf, both inarti!-ii(;. 

ConsfaniiuH, 1 see what you mean. But (George 
Eliot is solid, and G(‘orge Sand is liquid. When 
occasionally Geoige Eliot liquefies — as in the history 
of Deronda’s birth, and in tjiat of Mirah — it is not 
to so crystalline a (^h'arness as the author of Consuelo 
and Avdrd, Take Mirah’s long narrative of her 
adventures, wdicn she unfolds them to Mrs. Meyrick. 
It is arranged, it is artificial, ancicn jeu, quite in 
the George Sand manner. But George Sand would 
have done it bettor, 'the false tone would have 
remained, but it would have been more persuasive. 
It would liave boon a fib, but the fib would have 
been neater. 

Theodora. I don’t think fibbing neatly a merit, 
and 1 don’t see what is to be gained by such com- 
parisons. George Eliot is purb' and George Sand is 
impure' ; how can you conqjare them ? As for the 
.lewish eloim'iit in Deronda, I think it, a very fine 
idea ; it's a noble subject. Wilkie Collins and Miss 
Braddon w'ould not have thought of it, but that does 
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not condemn it. It shows a !arge coin epl^on of 
wliat one may do in a novel. I heard* you say, 
the other day, that most novels were so trivi;Tl — 
that they had no general id(‘as. Here is a general 
idea, the idea interjnvted hy J>eroiida. [ have never 
disliked the Jews as some people do : I tuti not like 
Pulcheria, who sees a Jevi^ in every hn>h. I wish 
there were one; J would cullivat(‘. shru])hcry. 1 
have known too many clrvcr and charming Jews ; 1 
have known none that were not clever. 

Pulcheria, Clever, but not charming. 

Comtantius. I quite agn^c with you as to Dcronda’s 
going in for the Jew’s and turning out a Jew himsell 
being a fine subject, an(l this quite apart from the. 
fact of whethcT such a thing as a Jewish revival lui 
at all a possibility. If it be a possibility, so muelj 
the better — so much the better for the subject, I 
mean. 

Pulcheria. y/ la hoime, heure ! 

Condaidms, 1 rather suspect it is not a ])o^si])ility ; 
that the Jews in general take themselves much hiss 
seriously than that. They have other hsh to fry. 
George Eliot takes them as a person outside (d 
Judaism — aesthetically. I don’t believe tJiat is tlio 
way they take themselves. 

Pulcheria. They hifve the less excuse then ibr 
keeping themseh es so dirty. 

Theodora.^ George Eliot must liave known some 
delightful Jews. 

Coustantius. Very likely ; but I shouldn't wonder 
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if tlie most delightful of theni had smil(‘d a trifle, 
here and* th<‘re, over her book. But tliat makes 
notlung, as Herr Klesmer would say. '^I'he subject 
is a noble one. The idea of depicting a nature able 
to'feel and worthy to fee! tlie sort of inspiration tliat 
takes possession of Deroiida, of depicting it sym* 
[>athctically, minutely and intimately — such an idea 
has gr<*at elevation, 'riiere is something very fasci- 
nating ill the mission that Pcronda takes upon him 
self. 1 ilon’t (juite know what it means, I don’t 
understand more than half of Moixh'cai’s rhapsodies, 
and I don’t p(irceiv(‘. exactl}" wliat practical steps 
could b(' taken. Deronda could go about and talk 
witli clover *Iews — not an uipdeasant life. 

Ptdrhrritf. All that seems to mo so unreal that when 
at the end the author finds herself confronted with 
the necessity of making him start for tlie East by 
the train, and announces that Sir Hugo and Lady 
Malling(*r have given his wife “a comjilete Flastern 
outfit,” 1 dc'^cend to the ground with a ludicrous 
jump. 

Poitsfautiiis. Unreal, if you please ; that is no ob- 
jt?ction to it ; it greatly tickles my imagination. I 
like extremely tlie iilea of Mordecai believing, with- 
out ground of belief, that if h(^ only w'ait, a young 
man on whom nature and society have centred all 
their gifts will come to him and receive from his 
hands the pi ecious vessel of his hopes. If is romantic, 
but it is not vulgar romance ; it is finely romantic. 
And there is something very fine in the author’s 
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own fet‘ling about Derornla. Hu is a very liberal 
creation He is, I think, a lailun‘"'~ a bwlliant fail- 
ure ; if he had been a success I shoiihl call hhn a 
splendid creation. I'he author meant, to do tilings 
very haiidsoiiK^ly for him ; she meant apparently* to 
make a faultless human beitig. 

Ptilchciia. She made a dreadful ]>rig. 

[[(i is rather priggish, and one W(^ulers 
that so clovoi* .1 woman as (biorgi* Kliot sliouldn’t 
see. it. 

Ptf/rhtruf. He has no blood in his IkkIv. His 

attitude at moments is like that of a high priest in 
a tahleau vivont, 

Theixlora Pulcheiia likes the little gentlemen in 
the French novels uho take good care of their 

attitudes, wliich aio always the same attitudi?, the 
attitude (►f conquest of a comiiu^st tiiat tickles 
their vanity Deroiida has a, (umtoiir that cuts 
.straight throiigli the middle of all tliat. He 

is made of a stulF that isn’t dreamt of in their 

philo.sophy. 

Pulch('ri(L Pulchcria likes very much a novel vvhi(‘.h 
she lead three or four years ago, but which she has 
not forgotten. It was hy Ivan ’rurguiii(*.lf, and it was 
called On the Eve. Theodora has read it, I know, 
because she admireS Tiurgenieff*, and Constantius has 
read it, I suppose, because he lias I’cad everything. 

Cimstantius. If I had no reason but that for my 
reading, it would be small. But Turg<^nieif is my man. 

Ptdeheria. Y^ou were just now ])raising George 
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Kiiot's gcnerjil i(le;»s. The tale of which I speak 
contains in the portrait of tlie hero very niiich* sucli 
a general idea as you find in the portrait of Deronda. 
Don’t you remeinlau* the young Bulgarian student, 
Irif.sarolf, who gives liiinself the missioii of rescuing 
his country I’rom its subjection to the Turks? Poor 
man, if h(‘ liad for(‘,seen tin* horrible summer of 
lS7(f! Ills (‘Jiaractcr i^ the [>ictur(‘ of a rac(^-i)assion, 
of jia.il lot, ic hopes am] dn^ams. P»ut what aditVerence 
in tli(‘ vividiK'ss ol the two figures. Jnssarolf is a 
man : In; stands u[) on his feet ; we sec him, hear 
him. touch him. And it has taken the autlior hut a 
couj)h^ of hundred [>a.ges not eight volumes — to 
do it. 

Tl/roJoiv. I don’t remoTuber Tnssaroif at all, but I 
perh'ctly lemember tbe inu’oine, Helena Sln^ is cer 
tainl}' most reinaikal>le, but. rennirkabh' as she is, 
I should neV(U* dream of calling her as wonderful as 
( 1 wendohm. 

(JonsfanfiiL^. Turg^nielV is a magician, wliicli 1 don’t 
thiid\ 1 should call Heorge Eliot. One is a poet, the 
other is a ])hih>so|)her. Om* cares for the asjiect of 
things ami tin' other cares for the reason of things. 
Oemgc Kliot, in embarking with Deronda, took 
aboard, as it weie, a far heavier cargo than Tur- 
genielF vitli bis Ins.sarotf. SIk?, jiVoposed, coiisciousl^g 
to strike more notes. 

Pulrhena (hi, conscionslv, yes ! 

(hmstijnfiuti. George Eliot wished to show the 
possible picturesqueness — the romance, as it were — 
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of a liigli moral tone. Dcroiyla is a moralist, a 
moralist with a rich complexion. 

Theodora. It is a most heantifnl natuie. I «]oirt 
know an\’\vh(‘re a more comphue, a moif* deeply 
analysed portrait of a great natun'. We ]»rj[iso 
novelists for waTidering and cre'‘[)jng i?ito the 
small corner.^ of the mind, 'fliat is what wo praise 
Ilalzae for when he g(*t* down upon all fo:#rs to 
crawl thi’ouuh !.• Pere Goriot or L’.s- l^tireids Paurrcs. 
But 1 must say 1 flunk it a (iner thing to unlocdc 
with as linn a hand as ({<‘orge Kliot some of tJie 
gD^ater chambers of human character. l)eif)nda is 
in a iiuuiuer an ideal character, if you will, hut he 
seems to me trium])hantly married to r(\'dity. There 
are some* adiriirahle thiftgs said about him ; nothing 
can he finer than those pages of descrij>ti()]i of his 
moral temperament in th(‘ fourth hook — Ids elevated 
way of looking at things, his impartiality, his lud- 
versal sympathy, and at the same time liis fear of 
their turning into mer(^ irresponsible iuditlercnce. 
I remember Some of it verbally: “ lie was ceasing to 
care for knoNN ledge — he had no ambition for praciice 
— unless they could be gathered np into one current 
with his emotions.’’ 

Pfdchcrtii. Oh, there is jdenty about his emotion^. 
Kvery thing about hiim^is “emotive.” That bad word 
occurs on every fifth ]»age. 

TIteodnrff. [ don’t soeHbat it is a bad woi-d. 

Piflrhcri^. It may ])e good GcrmaTi, but it is j)0(»r 
Kmdisb. 
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Theodora. It is v^ot German at all ; it is Latin. 
So, my dear ! 

ffulcheria. As I say, then, it is not English. 

Theodimi. Tliis is the lir^t time I ever heard that 
CJeorge EJiot’s style was bad ! 

Condaxhtiu^i. It is admirable ; it has the most 
delightfid and tlie most intellectually comfortable 
suggestions. lUit it is occasionally a little too long- 
slccv(*d, as 1 may say. It is sometimes too loose a 
lit for the tlionght, a little bagiry. 

Theodora. And the advice he gives Gwendolen, tlie 
things he says to her, they arc the very essence of 
wisilom, of warm human wisdom, knowing life and 
feeding it. “ Keej) your fear as a safeguard, it may 
make consequences passionately present to you.’* 
What can bo better than that? 

Ptdcheiia. Nothing, perhaps. But what can be 
drearier than a novel in Avhich the function of the 
hero — young, handsome and brilliant — is to giv(^ 
didactic advice, in a prov<‘rbial form, to the young, 
beautiful and brilliant luToine ? 

(Amstanfias. 'That is not putting it quite fairly 
The function of Deronda is to make Gwendohm fall 
in love with him, to say nothing of falling in love 
himself with Mirah. 

Fidchma. Y(‘s, the less said about that the better. 
All we know about Mirah is that she has delicate 
rings of hair, sits with her feet crossed, and talks like 
lui article in a new magazine. 

Constanfiu,^. Derondas function of adviser to 
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Gwendolen does not strike me as*so ridiculous. 1Io 
is not*neai‘ly so lidicidoiis as if lie were lovesick. It 
is a very interesting situation - -that of a man with 
w'liom a beautiful woman in tron]>Ie tails in love and 
set wdiose alloctions are .so preoccupied that the m<{kl 
he can do tor lier in return is to entei- kifidly and 
sympathetically into lier position, )>ity lier ami talk 
to her. George Kliot always gives us .^oindtiing 
that is strikingly and iionically eharacteri^tic of 
human life ; aiid wJiat savours more of the essential 
erookedness of our fate than the sad cross -purposes 
of these two young peo])]e ? Poor Gwendolen’s 
falling \u love wltli l>erajnda is pe.rt ol‘ her owm 
luckless history, not. or hm. 

Thmlora. 1 do think he takes it. to himself rather 
too little. No man had ever* so little vanity. 

PnlcJi('rl(L It is very inconsistent, tlnu’ofore, as 
well as being extremely impertinent and ill mannered, 
his buying back and sending to luir luw necklace at 
Leubronn. 

Condavfim. Oh, yon must concede that ; without 
it there would liave ])een no story. A man Avriting 
of him, however, Avould certainly have made him 
more peccable. As George Eliot lets herself go, in 
that (juarter, she becomes delightfully, aimo.st toiich- 
iiigly, feminine. It is l<ke her making Komohi go to 
housekeeping with Tessa, after T'ito Melema's death ; 
like her making Dorothea marry Will Tiadislaw. ff 
Dorothea had married any oiuj after her' misadventure 
with Casaubon, she would have married a trooper. 

G 
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'Theodora. Perhiips some day Gwendolen will 
maiTy Rex. 

* Pulcheria. Pray, who is Rex 

Theodora. Why, Pulcheria, how can you forget? 

•’ Tu/eheria. Nay, how can 1 remem}>cr? But J 
recall sif\;h a naim* in the dim anti(|uity of the first 
or sec<)nd hook. Yes, and tlnui he is pushed to the 
li’oift- again at th(^ last, just in tinu' not to miss the 
falling of th(^ curtain. Gwendolen will certainly not 
have, tile audacity to marry any one w'e know so 
little about. 

Con^fdtdius. 1 have been wanting to say that 
there seems to me to be two very distinct elements 
in (.leorge Kliot -a spontaneous one and an artilicial 
one. Phere is what slu* is hy in.^piration and what 
she is because it is ex])ect<Hl of Iut. Tiuise two 
heads havi‘. Ix'cn very perceptible in her recent 
writings ; they are much less noticeable in her early 
ones. 

ThrodoriL You mean that she is too .scientific? 
So long as .she remains the great literary genius that 
.sh(j i.s, how can she be too scientific? She is simply 
permeated with the highest cultiu e of the age. 

F'tilrherid. Sin* talks too much about tln^ ‘^dynn- 
mic quality ” of peoplc’.s eyes. When she uses .such 
a phrase as that in the first ceiftence in her book she 
is nut a great literary genius, because she shows a 
want of tact. There canT be a worse limitation. 

Constanfius. Tin* “dynamic quality” of Gwen- 
dolen's glance has made the tour of the world. 
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TJtf'odova, It shows a vt^rv losvltivcl of cult uj(’e *011 
the world’s ])nrt to be airitated by a tenii^[»erl‘eetly 
familiar to all deceiitly-ediieated people. 

PnJchena. I don’t pietend to be decently educated; 
[)ray tell me what it means. 

('onsfaniius (pvomptiy). I think Ihdcheria* has hit 
it in speakin^.^ of a want of, tact. In the manner of 
the book, throue;hoiit, there is sometliing tliat on(‘ 
may call a.* want of tact. The (‘])iL;;ra[)hs in V(*r>e are 
a want of tact; tlu‘3' arc scmuUimes, I think, a trifle 
more pretentious than really pri‘L;nant ; tlie iin]>or- 
tnnity of the moral rcfl‘‘.clions is a want of tact; the 
\i)Yy dilfuseness is a \vant of tact. lint it comes 
back to ^^]lat I '^ai<l jn.-^l now' about one’s serise of 
the author W'riting under a. sort of e.xtental pn‘^snre. 
I began to notict‘ it in Ff'IU Holt; 1 don’t think 1 
had ])efore. She strikes me as a person who ccalainly 
has naturally a tast(; (or gtanajd con -idca’at ions, but 
w'lio has fallen upon an ago and a circle, which hav(i 
compelled lier to give them an exaggerat(‘d atleiition. 
She does not strike nu* a.s nat.ur.dl}' a critic, less still 
as naturally a sceptic ; her spont aneous j)art is U» 
obs<‘r\e life and to fee.l it., to feel it with lolniiiabh* 
<le})th. (^mtcm[)lation. s^unpathy mtkI faith — some- 
thing like that, I sliould say, would liavc been lier 
natural scale. If she liad fallen upon an age of 
enthusiastic assent to ohl articles 01" faith, it si'oms to 
me possible th^at she would have had a more peifoct, 
a more consistent and graceful develojiment llian 
she has actually had. If she had cast iiersclf into 
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sucf^ a current — licr gonins being equal— it might 
have cailicd licr to splendid distances. Hut she has 
clioseri to go into criticism, and to the critics she 
addresses Iier vvork ; I mean tlie ciitics of the uni- 
verse. Instead of hading life itself, it is “views” 
upon life tlnit she tries to feel. 

Pulcheria. SI\e is die victim of a lirst-clasa eiluca- 

« 

tioTi. 1 am so glad ! 

Conslaniins. Tlianks to her admirable i'ntellect she 
philoso])his(is very sufficiently^ ; but meanwhile she 
lias given a chill to her genius. She has come near 
.spoiling an artist. ’ 

Pulrhma, She has quite spoiled one. Or ratlier 
I shnuldn’t sjiy tliat, h(M*ause there was no artist to 
S[)oil. I nijiintain that she is not an artist. An 
artist eouhl mnau- have put 5i story together so 
monstrously ill She has no sense of form. 

TIn'OfJinn. Hray, what eouhl he more artistic than 
the way that Deaxuida’s paternity is concealed till 
almost I he end, and tinj way wo are made to suppose 
Sir 1 lugo is iii^ f.it lun* ? 

Pnli'hrrht. And Mil ah his sister. How does that 
fit togotluM’? 1 was as little math', to sujqiose he 
was not a dew a^ I eared w]u*n I found out he was. 
And Iiis mothoi- pojipiug up through a trap-door and 
])op])ing down again, at tlu"’ last, iii that scrambling 
fashion ' llis mo'lu'r is very bad. 

(''nnsft(nfui,\ 1 think Deronda’s mother is one of the 
un vivified eharae.ters ; .she belongs to the cold half of 
the book. All the .levvish part is at bottom cold ; 
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that is^my only objection. 1 have*enjoyed it because 
my fancy often warms cold tilings ; but be.side (hven- 
dolen’s history it is like the empty half of tht‘ Inifar 
disk beside the full one. It is admirably studied, it 
is imagined, it is understood, but it is not embodied 
One feels this strongly in just those scenes dadAvecn 
Deronda and his mother;. one feels that one has 
been appealed to on rather an artificial ground of 
interest. To make Deronda's reversion to his native 
faith more dramatic and })rofoun(h thti author has 
given him a mother \\ho on very nrhitrary gi'oiinds, 
aj)parently, has separated herself from this same faitli 
and who has been kept w'aiting in the wing, as it 
were, for many acts, to coyie on and make* her spera-h 
and say so. Tliis moral situation of Inu’s W(* an* 
invited retrospectively to appreciate. Hut \\v liardly 
care to do so. 

Vnlrhma. I don’t the jirim^ess, in spite ol 
lu'r tlaine coloured rof>e. Why should an a(ttr(*>s 
and prima- donna care so much about icligious 
in at tens ? 

Tluiodom. It was not only that ; it was tlji* d(*Avish 
race she hated, Jewish manners and looks. You, my 
dear, ouglit to understand that. 

PukhericL I do, but T am not a Jewish actress of 
genius ; I am not wliaC Kachel was. Jf I wen* I 
should have other things to think about. 

Constantins^ Think now a little about poor Owen* 
dolen. 

Pulcheria, I don’t care to think about her. She 
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was second-rate ffn glish girl who got into a Hutter 
about a Iftrd. 

* Theodora. 1 don't see that she is worse t han if she 
were a first-rate American girl wlio should get into 
exactly the saim^ flutt(‘r. 

Fulr/terid. Tt wouldn’t ]>e the same flutter at all ; 
it wouldn't be any flutter. She wouldn’t be afraid 
of the lord, though she might be amused at him. 

Thi'odora. 1 am sure I don't ])erceive wliom Gwen- 
dolen uas adraid of. Slu' was afraid of her misdeed 
— her broken promise -after she had committed it, 
and throiigfi that fear she was afraid of her husband. 
Well she might b(5 1 1 (jaTi imagine nothing more 

vivid than the sense we get^of his absolutely clammy 
selfishness. 

PnJcherhi. Sh(‘. was not afraid of Deronda when, 
imnuuliately after her marriage and without any but 
the most casual acquaintance with him, she begins to 
hover about him at the IMidlingers’ and to drop little 
conlidencos nbout her conjugal woes. 'Hiat seems to 
me very imh'licatc ; ask any woman. 

Consfanthis. The very })urpose of the author is to 
give us an idea of the sort of conlidence that Deronda 
inspir(‘d — its irresistible potency. 

Pulchcria. A lay father-confessor — horrid ! 

Consianfius. And to give Mis an idea also of the 
acuteness of Gwendolen's depression, of her haunting 
sense of impending trouble. 

Thiodovit, It must be remembered that Gwendolen 
was in love with Deronda from the first, long before 
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she knpw it. She didn’t know it/|>oor girl, ])ut^tfiat 
was it. 

Pulchcria. That makes the matter worse. It* is 
very disagreeable to see her hovering and rustling 
about a man who is indifleront to her. 

Thf'odora, He was not indillerent to her, since he 
sent her back her neckUu^e. • 

Pidchrria. Of all the delicate attention to a charm- 
ing girl that I ever heai*d of, that litth* pecuniary 
transaction is the most felicitous. 

Constant You must remember that he had been 
en rapport with her at the gaming-table. She had 
been playing in defiance of his observation, and lie, 
continuing to observe b^r, had been in a measure 
responsible for her loss. There was a tacit conscious- 
ness of this between them. You may contest the 
possibility of tacit consciousness going so far, but 
that is not a serious objection. You may point out 
two or three weak spots in detail ; the facA remains 
that Gwendolen’s whole history is vividly told. 
And see how the girl is known, inside out, how 
thoroughly she is felt and und(‘i’stood. It is the 
most intelligent thing in all George K1 lot’s writing, 
and that is saying much. It is so de(*p, so true, so 
complete, it holds .such a wealth of psychological 
detail, it is more than masterly. 

Theodora, I don’t knojv where the pe.rception of 
character ha.'** sailed closer to the wind. 

Pulcheria. The portrait may be admirable, but it 
has one little fault. You don’t care a straw for the 
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orr^ijuil. GvvejHlo^eii is not an interosting girl, and 
when tlief autlior tries to inv<'st her with a deep tragic 
interest she does so at the expense of consistonc}. 
She has made her at the outset too liglit, too flimsy ; 
t,rag(‘dy lias no hold on such a girl. 

Thcuctom. You are hard to satisfy. You said this 
morning thot l)or<dhea \uas too heavy, and now you 
find Gwendolen too iiglit. (Jeorge hlliot wished to 
give us the ])crfect counterjiait of Dorotlu’-a! Having 
made one portrait she was woithy to make the other. 

Pvlrhtritt. Slie has committed the fatal error of 
making Gwendolen vulgarly, })ettily, drily selfish. 
She prrsonallj/ solfisli. 

Theodora. I ki/o\s uotlyng more personal than 
selfishness. 

Piilchrria. 1 an. selfish, hut 1 don’t go about with 
niy chin out like fhat; at least I hope I don’t. She 
was an (hUous young woman, and one can’t care what 
liecomes of her. Wlion Inu* marriage turned out ill 
she would hase Ix'come still more hard and positive; 
to make her soft and appealing is very had logic. 
The second Gwendolen doesn’t l)elong to the first. 

(\)nsfa'nfif/s. She is perhaps at the first a little 
childish for the weight of interest she has to carry, a 
little too niucli after the patttorn of the unconscien- 
tious young ladies of Mi>s Youge and Miss Newell. 

Theodora. Since when it is forbidden to make one’s 
heroine young? (Jwendolen is a perfect picture of 
youthfuliiess — its eagerness, its ju-esumptiori, its pre- 
occupation with itself, its vanity and silliness, its 
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sense of its owr. absoluteness, fcut slio is cxtrefncly 
intelligent and clever, and therefore tragedy tun have 
a hold upon iier. Her conscience doesn’t inakif the 
tragedy ; that is an old story and, 1 think, a sceotidary 
form of sutiering. It is the tragedy that makes lier 
conscience, which then reacts npnn it; And 1 can 
think of nothing more poworful than the wa}’ in 
which the growth of her conscieiiee is traced, notliing 
more t« niching than the picture of its helpless 
maturity. 

iWnstaHiivs. Tluit is ])erfectly triu^. ( Iw eiidolen’s 
history is admiral)ly typical — as most tilings are 
with Ueoige Eliot : it is the very .stiitf th.it human 
life is made of. What is it ma<le of but the dis- 
coviu’y hy each of us that we are at the best but 
a rath(M’ ridiculous tifth wbe(‘l to tin* coach, aft(‘r we 
have sat cracking our whip and believing that wc are 
at least the coachiiian in ])erson ? think we are 

the main iioop t<) the barrel, and we turn out to lie 
but a very incidental splinhu* in one of the. staves. 
The universe forcing itself with a slow, inexorable 
pressure into a narrow, eoin])lact*nt, and yet after ail 
extremely sensitive mind, and making it ache witli 
the pain of the ju oeoss- That i.s Gwendolen’s story. 
And it becomes completelj^ characteristic in that her 
sujireme perception of the fact that tin; world is 
wliirling past her is in the disapjiointrneiifc not of a 
base but of^an exalted };assion. 'J’hc very chance to 
embrace what the author is so fond of calling a 
“ larger life seems refused to her. Shi; is punished 
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for being narrow, aiiil she is not allowed a chance to 
expand. Her finding Dcronda pre-engaged to go to 
the d'last and stir up the race-feeling of the Jews 
strikes iru* as a vvonderfidly lia])py invention. The 
irohy of the situation, for poor Gwendolen, is almost 
grotesque, and it makes one wonder whether the 
whole lieavy structure of tjm Jewish question in the 
story was not built up by the author for the express 
purpose of giving its proper force to this particular 
stroke. 

Thm/ora. George Eliot’s intentions are extremely 
conijilex. The mass is for each detail and each 
detail is for tlie mass. 

r-nkheri(i, Shti is very foml^of deaths by drowning. 
Maggie 'J'ullivor and her brother are drowned, Tito 
Molema is drowned, JMr. Grandcourt is drowned. It 
is extremely unlikely that CJrandcourt should not 
have known how to swim. 

Constanfuis, He did, of course, but he had a cram]). 
It served him right. I cauT imagine a more con- 
summate re})res(‘ritatioii of the most detestable kind 
of Englishman- tlie Englisimian who thinks it low 
to articulate. And in (Iraudcourt the type and the 
individual arc so happily met: the type with its 
sense of the ])n)[)ri<‘ties ami the individual with his 
absence of all sense. He is the ’apotheosis of dry- 
ness, a human ex|)ressioii of the sim}»le idea of the 
perpendicular. 

Thmiora. Mr. Casaubon, in Middlcmarch, was very 
dry too ; and yet what a genius it is that can give 
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US two disagreeaMe husbands *who are so uderl} 
different ! 

Pulchma. You must count the two disagrefable. 
wives too---Kosanioiid Viiu-} and Gwi‘ndolcn. They 
are very much alike. I know the author difln’t 
mean it ; it proves how common a type tlie worldly, 
pinc^e, selfish young wonjan seemed to her. They 
are both disagveea])le ; you can’t g(‘t over that. 

Constcmtius. There is something in that, jxirhaps, 
I tliink, at any rate, tliat llie secondary people here 
are less delightful than in Miildlt initirh ; ther(‘ is 
nothing so good as Alary Garth and htu* father, or 
the little old lady who steals sugai’, or tin* parson 
who is in love with Alary, or the country relatives 
of ohi Mr. Featherstone. Kex Gascoigne is not so 
good as Fred Yincy. 

Th-eodortL Mr. Gascoigne is admirabhi, and Mrs. 
Davilow is charming. 

PuJclieria. And you must not forget that you 
think Herr Kh'smtir “ Shak(*spearean.” Wouldn’t 
“ Wagnerian ” be high enough praise ? 

Consttmliiis. Yes, one must make an exception with 
regard to the Klesmers and tlie Mey ricks. They are 
delightful, and as for Klcsmer himself, and Hans 
Meyrick, Theodora may maintain her epithet. 
Shakespearean characters are charactei’s that are 
born of tlie oversow oi observation — characters 
that make ^ the drama seem multitudinous, like life. 
Klesmer comes in with a sort of Shakespearean 
value,” as a painter would say, and so, in a different 
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toiu^,*(loos Hans Me^^ick. They spring from a much* 
[)Cople(l ini ml. 

Theodora, I think Gwendolen's confrontation with 
Klesmer onn of the firnjst things in the book. 

t!omta7btnis. It is like everything in George Filiot ; 
it will heal* thinking of. 

Pnlclicna. All that is very fiiu^, but you cannot 
persuade me. t-hat Derouda is not a very ponderous 
and ill-ma(l<^ story, [t has nothing that one can call 
a subject. A silly young girl and a solemn, sapient 
young man wlio <loesn’t fall in love with her ! That 
is tlui dunnde of eight monthly volumes. I call it 
very Hat. Is tliat what the ex<piisito art of Thack- 
eray and Miss Aust('n and Hawthorm^ has come to 1 
I would as soon n'ad a GcTuian novel outright. 

Theodora, Thei’C is something highei* than form — 
there is spirit. 

noiistanfiaa. T am afraid Ihilcheria is sadly festhctic. 
She had bett(ir coniine Inu’stdf to Merinu'e. 

Pulcheria, 1 sliall certainly to-day read over Im 
Double Mf^prii^e. 

Theodora. Oh, my dear, // pensez-voif.^: ? 

Consfauiius. Ws, I think there is little art in 
Deronda, but 1 think there is a vast amount of life. 
In life without art you can find your account; but 
art without life is a poor aftair. The book is full of 
the world. 

Theodora, It is full of beaiity and knowledge, and 
that is quite art enough for me. 

Pulcheria (to the little dog). We are silenced, 
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darliiig, but we are ih)t eouviifced, are wc?^ (The 
pug begins to barlv.) No, we are not ev^ii silenroil. 
It’s a young woman witii two bandboxes. 

Theodoni. ( du it must be our nuislins 
Ctnisbutfius (rising to go). 1 bt‘u what >ou melu ! 
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ANTHONY TROLLOPE 


When, a few months ai^o, Anthony Trollope laid 
down liis })cn for tlic last time, it was a sign of the 
complete extinction of that group of admirable writers 
who, in England, during the preceding lialf century, 
had done so much to elevate tlie art of the novelist. 
Tlie author of The JT'arden, of Jkirrhester Timers^ of 
Fmniley Pitrsojiage, docs not, to onr mind, stand on 
the very same level as Dickens, Tliackera.}^ and 
George Eliot; for his talent was of a quality less 
fine than theirs. Bnt he belonged to the same 
family — he had as much to tell us about Knglisli life ; 
he was strong, genial and abundant. He published 
too much ; the Avriting of novels had ended by be- 
coming, Avith him, a perceptibly mechanical process. 
Dickens Avas prolific, Thackeray produced with a 
freedom for which wo are constantly grateful ; but 
we feel that those wHters had their periods of ges- 
tation. They took more time to look at their subject ; 
relatively (for to-day there is not much leisure, at 
best, for those who undertake to entertain a hungry 
public), they were able to wait for inspiration. 

H 
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Tr«llope\s fccuiiditr was prodigious ; there was no 
limit* to work he was ready to do. It Is not 

unjust to say tliat lie sacrificed quality to quantity. 
Abundance, ccTtainly, ^*s in itself a great merit ; 
aloiost all the gieatest writers have been abundant. 
But Trollope’s i’ertility was gross, importunate; he 
himself contended, we believe, that he had given to 
the World a lireatrr niimlxu- of printed pages of fiction 
than any of his literarv contenqioraries. Not onl}' 
did his novels (bllow each other without visible inter- 
mission, overlapping and trcailing on each other’s 
heels, but most of th(*se works are of (‘xtraordinary 
length. Orbnj Farm, Can Ymi Fonjlre Her? He Knew 
He TFu.s' Ixiultl, are exceedingly voluminous talcs. 
The JFdij // V lAre Now is one of the longest of modern 
novels. Trollo})(». ])roduced, moreover, in the intervals 
of larger labour a great number of short stories, 
maii}^ of them charming, as well as various books of 
travel, and two or three biographi(*s. He was the 
gi’eat improri'isafore of these latter y(‘ai‘s. Two dis- 
tinguislied story -telh'vs of the otlnu* sex — one in 
France and one in Fiiigland — have shown an extra- 
ordinary facility of composition ; but Trollope’s ])ace 
was brisker evtui than that of the wonderful Madame 
Sand and the deliglitful Mrs. Oliphant. He had 
taught himstdf to kt*cp this pace, and had reduced his 
admirable faculty to a system. Every day of his life 
he wrote a certain number of i)ages of his current 
tale, a number sacramental and invariable, indepen- 
dent of mood and ]>lace. It was once the fortune of 
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the author of these lines to cross flu; Atlantic in his 

D 

coiiipahy, and he has never forgotti‘n th(‘- ningnificmit 
example of })lain persistence that it was in the pouV-r 
of the eminent novelist to give on that occasion. 
The season was iin propitious, the vessel overcrowdefl, 
the voyage det(‘stable ; hut Trollope shut hifnself up 
m his cabin every morning ^for a })iirj)osc which, on 
die jiart of a distinguished writer who was also an 
iinulncralde sail(U*, could only be (iouimuiiiou witli 
die muse. He di'ove his j>cn as steudily on the 
tumbling ocean as in Montague Square* ; and as his 
voyages w'cre many, it was his praedet* Ixdore sailing 
to come down to the ship and confer with the car- 
penter, who was instructed to rig up a rough writing- 
table in liis small sea-cliandK*r. 'J’rollopf* has been 
accused of being deficient in imagination, l)ub in the 
face of such a fact as that the, charge will scarcely 
seem jirst. The ])Ower to shut one’s <*yes, one’s ears 
(to say nothing of another sense), upon the scenery 
of a pitching Cunardf*!* and open them upon the 
loves and sorrows of Ijily Dale or- tin* (Conjugal em- 
barrassments of Lady Gh*ncora Palliser, is cer tainly 
a faculty which could take to itself wings. The 
imagination that Trollope possessed he had at least 
thoroughly at his command. 1 sjieak of all tin's in 
order to explain (in part) Avhy it was that, with his 
extraordinary gift, there was always in him a certain 
infusion of the common. He abused his gift, over- 
worked it, rode his horse too hard. As an artist lie 
never took himself seriously ; many people will say 
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this was why he v^as .so delightful. The people who 
take themselves seriously are prigs and bores; and 
Tfolloi >e, with his perpetual “story/’ which was the 
only thing he cared about, his strong good sense, 
Iftiarty good nature, gentu‘ous a{)prcciation of life in 
all its V^irieties, responds in perfection to a certain 
English ideal. Acc^ordin^g to that ideal it is rather 
dangerous to be exi»li<rtly or consciously an artist — 
to hav(‘. a system, a doctrim;, a form. 'fiTfllope, from 
the first, went in, as they say, for having as little 
form as possil)lo ; it is })robably safe to affirm that 
he had no ‘‘ views” whatever on the subject of novel- 
writing. ITis whol(‘, inaniKT is that of a man who 
regards the [)racti(M^ as om; of the more delicate 
industri(‘S, but has never troubhal his head nor 
clogged his pen with theori(‘s about the nature of his 
business. Eortunat(*ly he was not obliged to do so, 
for he had an easy road to success ; and his honest, 
familiar, deliberates way of treating his readers as if 
he were one of them, and shared their indiffereiKie to 
a geiveral view, their limitations of knowledge, their 
love of a comfortable ending, endeared him to many 
persons in England and America. It is in the name 
of some chosen form that, of late years, things have 
been made most disagreeable for the nov(d-reader, who 
has been treated by several vofaries of the new ex- 
periments in fiction to unwonted and bewildering 
sensations. With Trollope we were always safe ; 
there were sure to be no new experiments. 

riis great, his inestimable merit was a complete 
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appreciation of the usual. This ^ift is not ravp*in 
tho annals of English fiction ; it would iiatfurally be 
found in a walk of litemture in which the feminine 
mind has laboured so fruitfully, ^^"omon are delicate 
and patient observers ; they hold their noses close, as 
it were, to the texture of life. They feel and perceive 
the real with a kind of pergonal tact, and their ob- 
servations are recorded in a thousand delightful 
volumes. *Trollo[)e, therefore, with his eytis comfort- 
ably fixed on the fiuniliar, the actual, was far from 
having invented a new category ; his great distinction 
is that in resting there his vision tO(dv in so much of 
the field. And then he felt all daily and immediate 
things as well as saw th^un ; fi‘lt them in a simple, 
direct, salubrious way, with their sadness, tlnu’r glad- 
n(»ss, their charm, their comicality, all their obvious 
and measinable meanings, lies never wearied of 
the pre-established round of English customs — never 
needtid a respite or a change — was content to go on 
indefinitely w^atching the life that surroumled him, 
and holding up his mirror to it. Into this mirror 
the public, at first especially, grew very fond of 
looking — for it saw itself reflected in all th(i most 
credible and su[)posable ways, with that curiosity that 
people feel to know how they look when they are 
represented, ‘‘just as they are,” by a painter who 
does not desire to juxt thei^i into an attitude, to drape 
them for an ^effect, to arrange his light and his 
accessories. This exact and on the whole becoming 
image, projected upon a surface without a strong 
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intrinsic tone, constitutes mainly the entertainment 
that TroKope oflered his readers. The striking thing 
to the critic was that his robust and patient mind 
had no particular bias, his imagination no light of 
its own. lie saw things neither pictorially and 
grotesqiKily like I)ick(;ns; nor with tliat combined 
tlisposition to sal.ire aixl /.o literary tbriii which gives 
such “bod},” as tley say of wine, to the manner of 
Thackeray ; nor with anything of the philosophic, 
the transcendental cast desire to follow them to 

their reanot(‘ iidation.^ which we associatt^ with the 
nann^ of George Kliot. Trollo])(i had his ehmieiits of 
fancy, of satire, of irony ; but these qualities were 
not very highly (h*.velope<l, ,n.nd he walked mainly by 
t.he ligiit of his good stmse, his clear, direct vision of 
th(’ things that lay nean'st, and his great natural 
kindness. There* is something remarkably tender 
and fritmdly in his feeling about all human per- 
plexities ; he takes the good-natured, temperate, con- 
ciliatory vit‘W - dhe humorous view, perhaps, for the 
nn)st part, yet without a touch of pessimistic pre- 
judice. As he grew olihr, and had sometimes to go 
fartluu’ afield for his subject s, lie acquinal a savour 
of bitterness and na-onciled binisidf sturdily to treat 
ing of the disagiveable. A niqre copious record of 
disagreeable matters could scarcady be imagined, for 
instance, than The IFaiu IVe Live Now. But, in 
general, he has a wholesome mistruct of morbid 
analysis, an aversion to inflicting pain. He has an 
infinite love of detail, but his details are, for tlie most 
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part, t^he iiiiiuiiu‘.ral)Ie items of the expected. 
the French are disposed to pay a (*oni[>liiiu*tit to the 
English mind they are so good as to say that 
is in it something remarkably lumnHr: If I might 
borrow this epithet without seeming to be patronising, 
I should apply it to the genius of Anthony ^rrolIo})e. 
He rejnvsents in an emiw(‘nl d(‘gre(! this natural 
decorum of the English spirit, and rej)rcs(‘nts it all 
the better that there is not in him a grain of the 
mawkish or the })rudish. He writes, he feels, In^ 
judges like a man, talking plainly and liankly about 
many things, and is by no means destitute of a cer- 
tain saving grac<* of ('oai’seness. Dut he lias kept 
the purity of Ins imagination and Indd fast to old- 
fashioned reve-renc(‘S and preferences. Ihi thinks it a 
sufiicient objection to several topics to say simply 
that they are nnclcMn. T1 ut(‘. was nothing in his 
theory of the story-teller’s art that temhal tf) convert 
the reader’s or the writer’s mind into a vessel for pollut- 
ing things. Ho recognised the right of tlu^ vessel to 
protest, and would have i-egardcil such a protest as 
conclusive. With a considerable turn for satire, 
though this perliaps is more evident in liis early 
novels than in his later ones, lie had as little as 
possible of the cjuayty <»f irony. He mjver played 
with a subject, never juggled with the sympathies or 
the credulity of his reader, was never in tlic least para- 
doxical or nsystifying. He .sat down to his tlieme in 
a serious, business-like way, with liis ellx^ws on tho 
table and bis eye occa.sioiially wandering to the clock 
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•To touch siiccAssively upon these points is to 
attempt a j)ortrait, which I shall perhaps not alto- 
geflier have failed to j)roduce. 'The source of his 
success in describing Lhc life that lay nearest to 
h?hi, and describing it without any of those artistic 
perversi(?ris that come, as M'e have said, from a power- 
ful imagination, from a .cynical humour or from a 
desire to look, as (Tcorge Eliot expresses it, for the 
suppress(‘d transitions that unite all contrasts, the 
essence of this love of leality was his extreme interest 
in character. This is the line and admirable quality 
ill Ti<)llo})e, tliis is what will preserve his best works 
in spite of those lialnesses which keep him from 
standing on (luitc the vsame level as the masters. 
liid(‘('d this ([uality is so much one of the finest (to 
my mind at least), that it makes me wonder the more 
that the writer who had it so abundantly and so 
naturally should not have just that distinction which 
Trollope lacks, and which we hml in his three brill- 
iant cont(‘m]K)i'aries. If he was in any degree a man 
of genius (and T hold that ho was), it was in virtue of 
this happy, instinctive ptu’ception of human varieties, 
liis knowledge of the stuff we are made of, his obser- 
vation of the common behaviour of men and ’women, 
was not reasoned nor acquired, not even particularly 
stiulied. All human doings deeply interested him, 
human life, to his mind, was a perpetual story ; but 
ho never attiuiipteil to take the so-ca\led scientific 
view, the view wliich has lately found ingenious advo- 
cates among the countrymen and successors of Balzac. 
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He luul no airs of being able to*tell you uhy gei^plo 
in a given situation would conduct themselves in a 
particular way ; it was enough for him that ho Telt 
their feelings and struck the right note, because he 
had, as it wore, a good ear. If he was a knowing 
[).sychologist he was so by grace ; ho was* just and 
true without apparatus amk without effort. He must 
have had a great taste for the moral question ; he 
evidently 'believed that this is the l)asis of the interest 
of fiction. We must he careful, of course, in attri- 
buting convictions and opinions to Trolloi)e, who, as 
1 liave said, had as little as })ossil)le of th(‘ pedantry 
of his art, and whose occasional chance utttuances in 
n'.gard to the obj(;ct of ^le novelist and his means of 
achieving it are of an almost startling simplicity. 
But we certairdy do not go too far in saying that he 
gav^e his practical testimony in favour of the idea that 
the interest of a work of fiction is great in propor- 
tion as the people stand on their feet. Ilis great 
effort was evidently to make them stand so ; if lui 
achieved this result with as little as j)ossible of a 
flourish of the hand it was nevertheless tlie measure 
of his success. If ho had taken sides on the droll, be- 
?nuddled 0})position between novels of character and 
novels of plot, I can imagine him to have said (exc(*pt 
that he never expressed himself in epigrams), that he 
preferred the former cla^s, inasmuch as character in 
itself is plot, .while plot is by no means character. It is 
more safe indeed to believe that his great good sense 
would have prevented him from taking an idle contro- 
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versy^Roriously. Cfiaracter, in any sense in which we 
can get atMt, is action, and action is plot, and any plot 
winch hangs tog(jther, even if it pretend to interest 
us only in the fashion ot a Cliinese puzzle, plays upon 
our (iuiotion, our suspense, by means of personal 
relerenccs. Wc care what happens to people only in 
j)rop()rtion as we know wkat p(‘ople are. TrolIope^s 
gnsit ap[)r(‘li(Uision of tho real, wliich was what made 
him so int(n-(‘stiiig, came to him through his desire to 
satisfy us on this ])oiiit — to tell us what certain 
])(‘opl(‘. were and what tlu‘y did in consequence of 
h(‘ing so. 'riiat is the purpost^ of (‘ach of his tales; 
and U thi*so things produe<* an illusion it comes from 
the gradual abundance of his testimony as to the 
temjHu*, the tone, the p:issions, the habits, the moral 
uatiiro, of a ceilain nnmher of contemporary Britons. 

llis stones, in spite of their great length, deal very 
little in tln^ sui]>rising, the exceptional, the compli- 
cated ; as a general thing he has no great story to 
tell. The thing is not so much a story as a picture; 
if we hesitate to o:Jl it a j)ieture it is because the 
idea of com|)i)sition is not the controlling one and 
we feel that the author would regard the artistic, in 
gernnal, as a kind of afiectation. There is not 
even miicli description, in the s,ense which the pre- 
sent votaries of retdism in France attach to that 
word. The i)ainter lay^s *his scene in a few de- 
liberate, not es|)ecially pictorial strokes^ and never 
dreams of finishing the piece for the sake of enabling 
the reatler to hang it up. The finish, such as it is, 
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comes later, from the slow anfl soniewliat ^Ituus}' 
accuiiiulation of small illustrations. Tln*so illnstja- 
tions are sometimes of the commonest ; Trollo])e 
turns them out inexhaustihly, n^pc'ats tln'iii freely, 
unfolds them without liaste and without n^st. flnt 
they are all of the most obvious sort, and they an', 
none the worse for that. • d'he point to be made is 
that tliey have no <^reat s})eetacn]ar intere^t (we b(*g 
pardon ()f the innumerable love-affairs that 'rrollo})e 
has described), like inan\ of the imhhnits, say, of 
Walter Scott and of Ah‘xandre Dumas ; if we care 
to know about tlKun (as repel il ions of a. nsmil case), 
it is because th<‘ writer ha^ managed, in his candid, 
literal, somewhat luml^ering way, to tell us that 
about the men and women concerned which has 
already excited on theii- behalf the im[)res^ion of life. 
It is a iiiai‘\el by what honudy arts, })y what imper- 
turbable button -holing jxTsistonce, he contrives to 
excite this impression. Take, foi* exam]>le, such a work 
as The Vicar of lUdlhampkm. It would be difliciilt to 
state the idea of this slow but excellent story, which 
is a capital example of interest produced by the quiet(‘st 
conceivable means. Tlie principal persons in it arc 
a lively, jovial, high-tempered country clergyman, a 
young woman who ^is in love with her cousin, and a 
small, rather dull squire wlio is in love with the 
young woman. There no connection between the 
affairs of tlv) clergyman and those of the two other 
persons, save that these two are the Vicar\s friends. 
The Vicar gives countenance, for Christian charity’s 
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sake, a young ^countryman who is suspected 
(falsely, as*- it appears), of murder, and also to the 
lad’s sister, who is more than suspected of leading an 
immoral life. Various people are shocked at his 
iu(Ti8cr<*tion, but in the end he is shown to have 
been no worse a clergyman because he is a good fellow. 
A cantankerous no])lcnian, who has a spite against 
hiuj, causes a Mi'thodist conventicle to be erected at 
the gates of the vicarage ; but afterward, finding that 
he has no tith* to the land used for this obnoxious 
purpose, causes the con venthole to be pulled down, 
and is reconcile<l with the parson, who accepts an 
invitation to stay ;tt the custle. Mary Lowther, the 
heroine of The Viatr of Ihillhampton, is sought in 
marriage by Mr. Harry (Jilmore, to whose passion she 
is unable to resi)oiid ; she accepts him, however, 
making him understand that she docs not love him, 
and that her affections fixed upon her kinsman, 
Captain Marrable, whom she wouKI marry (and who 
would marry her), if he w^ere not too poor to sup])ort 
a wufe. If Mr. (Jilmore will take her on those terms 
she w ill become his spouse ; but she gives him all 
sorts of warnings. They are not superfluous ; for, as 
Captain Marrable pn'scntly inherits a fortune, she 
throws over JNIr. Gilmore, who retires to foreign lands, 
heart-broken, inconsolable. Tliis is the substance of 
The Vicar of Bidlhampton ; tl,\e reader will sec that it 
is not a very tangled skein. But if th? interest is 
gradual it is extreme and constant, and it comes 
altogether from excellent portraiture. It is essen- 
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tially a moral, a social interest. » Tlioro is sornetliinf; 
masterly in th»' large-fisted grip with whi^h, in work 
of this kind, Ti’ollope handles his brush. The Vicar's 
nature is thoroughly analysed and rendered, and his 
monotonous friend the Squire, a man with liniitati(«is, 
but possessed and consumed by a genuir«« passion, 
is equally near the ti’uth. 

Trollope has described again and again tlu' nfv'ages 
of love, and it is wonderful to see how W(‘1I, in t]u\se 
delicate matters, his plain good sense and good taste 
serve him. His story is always primarily love- 
story, and a love-story constructed on an invetc'rate 
system. There is a young lady wlio lias two lovers, 
or a young man who has two sweethearts ; we are 
treated to the innumerilhle forms in which tliis pn*- 
dicanient may present itself ami t\m consequenc(‘S, 
sometimes pathetic, sometimes grot(‘s(|ue, wliich spring 
from such false situations. Trollope is not what is 
called a colourist ; still less is he a poi^t : he is sea-tcil 
on the ])ack of lieavy-footed prose. But his account 
of those sentiments which the poets are supiiosed to 
have made their own is apt to be as touching as 
demonstrations more lyrical. Tliere is something 
wonderfully vivid in the state of mind of the unfor- 
tunate Harry Gilmore, of whom I have just spoken ; 
and his history, wtiich has no more pretensions to 
style than if it were cut out of yesterday’s newsjiajier, 
lodges itself in the ima^nation in all sorts of classic 
company. He is not handsome, nor clever, nor rich, 
nor romantic, nor distinguished in any way ; he is 
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sirnjJy ratlier a clens#^,, narrow-minded, stiff, obstinate, 
coinmdn - pjacf^, conscientious modern Englishman, 
oxc 0 v‘dingly in love and, from his own point of view, 
exceedingly ill used. 1T<^ is interesting because he 
suftbrs and b(‘cause we are curious to see the form 
that siiih^ring will take in that particular nature. 
Our good fortune, with drollopo, is tliat the j>erson 
put before us will have, in s])ite of opportunities not 
to liav(‘ it, a ciuiain ])arti(*ul;»r nature. The author has 
cared enough aliont the character of such a person to 
lind out (‘xactly what it is. Another particular nature 
in The Vimr of lyullhtonptmi is the surly, sturdy, scep- 
tical old farmer dacol> Brattle, wdio doesnT want to 
be ])at.ronis(Ml by tlu' ])arson, and in his dumb, dusky, 
half brutal, half-s])i ritual melancholy, surrounded by 
donie^itic troubles, financial embarrassments and a 
puzzling world, declines altogether to be won over to 
ch'rieal ojitimism. Such a figure as Jacob Brattle, 
puicly episodical though it b(‘, is an excellent Knglish 
portrait. As thoroughly English, and the most strik- 
ing thing in the book, is the combination, in the 
nature of Frank Fenw ick — the dtdightful Vicar — of 
the pati’onising, conventional, clerical element with 
all sorts of manliness and spontaneity ; the union, or 
to a certain t^xtent the contradiction, of official and 
personal geniality, 'riadlopc touclies these points in 
a way that show's that ho know's his tnan. Delicacy 
is not his great sign, hut wlieii it is necessary he can 
be as delicate as any one else. 

I aliglited. just now, at a venture, u])on the history 
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of Frank Fenwick ; it is far from J)oiiig a oonspicnpus 
work in the immense list of Trollope/s novels. ♦ But 
to choose an example one must (‘hoose arbitrarily, 
for examples of almost anything that om^ may wish 
to say are numerous to embarrassment. In s])t*akipg 
of a writer who produced so much and 4)roiluced 
always in the same way, tluue is p(uha})s a c«‘rtain 
unfairness in choosing at all. As no work has higher 
pretensions than any other, tlu'.re may he a certain 
unkindness in holding an individual production up to 
the light. “Judge me in the lumj>,’^ we can imagine 
the author saying ; “I have only undcu’taknui to enter- 
tain the British puhli(^ I don’t pr<‘t(uid that each of 
my novels is an orgtuiic whole.” ’Frollope had no 
time to give his tales a vilassic round ness ; yet fhei’c 
is (in spite of an extraordinary d(dect), something of 
that quality in the thing that first revealed liim. 
The JFardenwiis published in 1855. It made a great 
impression; and when, in 1857, lUirchestrr Tow(m 
followed it, every one saw that Englisli literature had 
a novelist the more. These were not tlie works of a 
young man, for Anthony Trollope had l)een horn in 
1815. It is remarkable to reflect, by tlui wa}^, that 
his prodigious fecundity (he had ])ublishcd before 
The JVarden three or four novels which attracted 
little attention), wa« enclosed between his fortieth 
and his sixty-seventh years. Trollope had lived long 
enough in the world to ISarn a good deal about it ; 
and his matifrity of feeling arnl evidently large know- 
ledge of English life were for much in the efiVet pro- 
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duQpd by the two qjerical talcs. It was easy to see 
that fie would take up room. What ho had picked 
up^ to begin with, was a comprehensive, various im- 
pression of the clergy of the Church of England and 
th^ manners and feelings that prevail in cathedral 
towns. 3?his, for a while, was his speciality, and, 
as always ha[)pcns in such cases, the jmblic was 
disposed to prescrihe to iiim that path. He knew 
about bishops, archdeacons, prebendaries, precentors, 
and about their wives and daughters ; he knew what 
these, dignitaries say to each other when they are 
collected togethei*, aloof from secular ears. lie even 
knew what sort of talk goes on between a bishop and 
a bishop’s lady when the august couple are enshrouded 
in the privacy of the episcopt-1 bedroom. This know- 
ledge, somehow, was rare and precious. No one, as 
yet, had been bold enough to snatch the illuminating 
torch from the very summit of the altar. Trollope 
enlargtHl his held very speedily -- there is, as I 
remember that work, as little as possible of the 
t'cclesiastical iii the tale of Thv Three Clerks, which 
came after Jhirrliesfrr Towers, But lie always retained 
traces of his early divination of the clergy ; he in- 
troduced them fn‘(iuently, and he always did them 
easily and well. Theie is no ecclesiastical figure, 
however, so good as the first — '‘no creation of this 
sort so happy as the admirable Mr. Har<ling. The 
irardcn is a delightful talc, and a signal instance of 
Trollope’s habit of olforing us the spectacle of a 
character. motive more delicate, more slender, as 
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well as more cliarming, could scarcely bo conceived. 
It is simply tho history of an old man’s eonecience. 

The good and gentle Mr. Harding, i)recentor of 
Barcliester Cathedral, also holds the post of warden 
of Hiram’s Hospital, an ancient charity wlien* twelve 
old paupers are maintained in comfort. The ollice is 
in the gift of the bisliop, aijd its cmolumonls arc as 
handsome as the duties of the place an^ small. Mr. 
Harding has for years drawn Ids salary in quiet 
gratitude ; but Ids moral repose is broken by bearing 
it at last begun to be said tliat the wardonship is a 
sinecure, that the salary is a scandal, and that a largo 
part, at least, of his easy income ought to go to tho 
pensioners of the hospitaL He is sadly troubled and 
perplexed, and when tho great LondoTi newspapers 
take up the affair he is overwhelmed with confusion 
and shame. He thinks the newspapers are right — he 
perceives that the warden is an over{>aid and rather a 
useless functionary. The only thing he can do is to 
resign the place. He has no means of his own — he 
is ordy a quiet, modest, innocent old man, with a 
taste, a passion, for old church-music and the violon- 
cello. But he determines to resign, and he do(‘s 
resign in spite of the sharp 02)positiori of liis friends. 
He does what he thinks right, and goes to live in 
lodgings over a shop in tho Barchester High Street. 
That is all the story, and^it has exceeding beauty. 
The question pf Mr. Harding’s resignation becomes a 
drama, and we anxiously wait for the catastrophe. 
Trollope never did anything hapi)ier than the picture 

I 
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of* sweet and ??ei ious little ol<l gentleman, who on 
most of ^ the occasions of life has shown a lamblike 
softness and compliance, but in this })articular matter 
opposes a silent, impeniitrable obstinacy to the argu- 
jmuits of the fibmds who insist on his keeping his 
simjc.nre — iixing liis mild, detached gaze on the dis- 
tance, and making imaginary passes with his fiddle- 
bow while they dcmonstrati* liis pusillanimity. The 
subjeet of The //’^rr./e/z, exactly viewed, is the opposition 
of the two natui'e.^ (»f Archdeacon (Irantley and Mr. 
Harding, and there is nothing liner in all 'Jrollope 
than th(' vividness with wlmdi this opposition is 
pn^smited. archdeacon is as hap])y a portrait 

as the precentor an iinag(‘ of th(‘- full-fed, worldly 
chuirhinan, taking his stand scjuarely upon his rich 
tenpmralities, and n'garding the cliurch frarddy as a 
fat social pastuiagc. It recpiired the greaO'st tact 
and temp(‘rance to mak»‘ the picture of Archdeacon 
Hraiitley sto[) just where it does. The ty})e, im- 
partially co])sidered, is detestable, hut the individual 
may be full of Miienity. Trollo]>e allow\s his arch- 
deacon all the virtiu's he w'as likely to possess, but 
he mak(‘s hi^ .'-piritual grossne.ss w’onderfully natural. 
No charge of exaggeration is possible, for w'e are 
made to feel that he is conscientious as w’cll as 
arrogant, and t*x])ansive as w^cll as hard. He is one 
of those figures tliat sj>i;ing into being all at once, 
solidifying in the authorb grasp. These two capital 
portraits aie what w^e carry away fi*om The IVardeti, 
which some p('rbons profess to regard as our writer’s 
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masterpiece. We remember, white it was still s^oilie- 
thiiig of a novelty, to have heard a judic^nis critic 
say that it had much of the chaim of The Hrar^of 
JVakefdd. Anthony Trollope would not lia ve accept(‘d 
tlie comidiment, and would not liavc wislicd this little 
talc to })ass before several of its siicces.'^ors. lie would 
have said, very justly, that it^i;iv(is too small a m(‘asnre 
of his knowledge of life. Jt has, hoAvevi'r, a ceAain 
classic roulidness, though, as we said a, monumt since, 
there is a blemish on its fair face, d'he i*.lia})ter on 
Dr. Pt'ssimist Anticnnt and Mr. Seaitimcnt wouTd be 
a mistake almost inconcei\abl<‘ if 'rrollope IkuI not in 
other places taken [)ains to show us that for ceitain 
forms of satire (the. more violent, doubtless), he had 
absolutely no gift. Dr. Anticant is a pai'od}'^ of Car- 
lyle, and Mr. Sentiment is an ex])osu]‘C of Dickens: 
and both tluise little jeux d'nijnil are as infelicitous 
as they are mis[)laced. Tt was no less luckless an 
ins[)iration to convert Archdeacon (Jrantle.y’s three 
sons, denominat'd respectively Cliai’les James, Henry 
and Samuel, into little efiigies of three distinguished 
Engii.4i bishops of that ])eriod, whose Avell - known 
peculiarities are re]>roduced in the description of 
these unnatural urchins. The whole passage, as we 
meet it, is a sudden disillusionment ; we are trans- 
poited from the mellow atmosphere of an assimilated 
Jlarcliester to the air of p<yiderous allegory. 

1 may tak^' occasion to remark Iku’c uj)on a very 
curious fact — the fact that there are ce rtain pre- 
cautions in the way of producing that illusion deai 
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to* tjie intending liovelist which Trollope not only 
habitually scorned to take, but really, as we may 
say, asking pardon for the heat of the thing, delighted 
wantonly to violate. He took a suicidal satisfaction 
i!\ reminding the reader that the story he was telling 
was only, after nil, a makt^-l)elicve. He habitually 
ref(!ricd to the work in Jiand (in the course of that 
work) as a novel, and to liimself as a novelist, and 
was fond of letting the reader know that tliis novelist 
could dired the course of (‘vents according to his 
j)lcasu]‘(;. Alnjady, in Barchfskr Towers^ he falls into 
this perni('ious trick. In describing the wooing of 
Kleaiior lk)ld by Mr. Arabin ho has occasion to say 
that the lady might have acted in a, mucli more 
direct and natural way than the way he attributes to 
her. I hit if she had. In* adds, “ where would have 
been my novel T’ The last cha])tcr of the same 
story begins witli the n'lnark, ‘‘The end of a novel, 
like the. end of a. child^‘U^>; dinner l)arty, must he 
made up of .sW(‘otmea.ts and sugar - plums.” Tln^se 
little slajKs at cr edulity (we might give many more 
specimens) are very discouraging, but they arc even 
more in(‘xpli(!al)le ; for they are delilxu’ately inartistic, 
even jndgt'd from the point of view of that rather 
vague consid(‘ra,tion of form which is the only canon 
we have a right to impose upon Trollope. It is 
impossible to imagine what a novelist takes himself 
to be unless he regard himself as an ^historian and 
his narrative as a history. It is only as an historian 
that he has the smallest lociis standi. As a narrator 
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of Hctitious events lie is nowhere'^; to insert int^) liis 
attempt a back bone of logic, he must rehito events 
that arc assumed to be real. This assumption per- 
meates, animates all the work of the most solid 
story-tellers; we need only menti(ni (to select *a 
single instance), the magnificent historical tone of 
Balzac, who would as soon have thought of admitting 
to tlic reader that he was deceiving him, as (hirrick 
or John Kenilde would have thought of pulling off 
his disguise in front of tlic foot lights. Tlierefore, 
when Trollope suddenly Avinks at us and reminds us 
that he is telling us an Jirhitrary thing, we are startled 
and sliocked in (piite the same way as if Macaulay or 
Motley were to drop the ^historic mask and intimate 
that William of Orange was a myth or the Duke 
of Alva an invention. 

Tt is a part of this same ambiguity of mind as to 
what constitutes evidence that Trollope should some- 
times endow his ])eople with such fantastic names. 
Dr. Pessimist Anticant and Mr. Sentiment make, as 
we have seen, an awkward ai)[>earance in a mod(irn 
novel ; and Mr. Neversay Die, Mr. Stickatit, Mr. 
Kerechild and Mr. Fillgrave (the tAvo laj^t the family 
physicians), are scarcely more felicitous. It would be 
better to go back to Bunyan at once. There is a 
person mentioned in The Jf^anhn under the name 
of Mr. Quiverful — a pooi; clergyman, with a dozen 
children, who Jiolds the living of Puddingdale. This 
name is a humorous allusion to his overflowing nursery, 
and it matters little so long as he is not brought to 
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tlio ij’ont. But m^Barclmter Towers, which carries on 
the history of Hiram’s Plospital, Mr. Quiverful be- 
comes, a.s a raiididato for Mr. Harding’s vacant place, 
an im[w)rtaiit ehnncnt, and the reader is made pro- 
portionat(*Iy unha])py by the primitive character of 
this satiric note. A Mr. Quiverful with fourteen 
children (vdiicli is the nvnibcr attained in Barchester 
Towers) is too ditlieult to Indieve in. AVe cnn bcdieve 
in the nam(‘ and we can Ix'lieve in the children ; but 
W(‘ cannot manage the com])inatif)n. It is probably 
not unfair to say that if Trollope derived half his 
inspiration from life, lie derived the other half from 
’rha(‘1ceray ; his (‘arlier novtils, in especial, suggest an 
honoural)l(‘- (‘inulation of thy author of The Newamtes. 
'riiacheray’s names were perlect ; they always had a 
meaning, and ('(‘\ce}>t in his absolutely jocose pro- 
ductions, wher(i they W(‘re still admirable) wc can 
imagine, even when they an^ most figurative, that 
they should lia,V(‘ been l)orne by real peo[)lo. Cut in 
this, as in other r('sj)ects/l’i-ollop(‘’s band was heavier 
than bis master s , thougli when he is eonteiit not to 
h(‘ too comical his appellations are sometimes for- 
tunate enough. Mrs. Proudie is excellent, for Mrs. 
Proudic, and even the Duke of Omnium and Cfathcrum 
Castle ratlu'r minister to illusion than destroy it. 
Indeed, the names of houses and jdaccs, throughout 
Trollojie, are iiill of coloui\ 

[ would speak in some detail of Barchester Towers 
if this dill not seem to commit me to the prodigious 
task of appreciating each of Trollope’s works in sue- 
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cession. Such an attempt as t]%it is so far from 
being possible that I must frankly confeiis to not 
having read everything that proceeded from his pc^^i. 
There came a moment in his vigorous career (it was 
even a good many years ago) when I renounced life 
cff’ort to “keep up with him. It ceased To seem 
obligatory to hav(‘ read his [ast story ; it ceased soon 
to be very possible to know whicli was his fast. 
Before thart, I laid lictui punctual, devoted ; an<l the 
memories of the eailier p(‘riod are dtdightful. It 
reached, if I remember corn'd ly, to about tiie •j)!!!)- 
lication of IL' Knew lie IFas ll'ujlit : after which, to 
my recollection (oddly enough, too, for that novel 
was good enough to encourage a continuam'o of past 
favours, as the shupkce[>ers say), the pictuie becomes 
dim and blurred. The author of OrUnj Farm and 
The Small IFoifse at AUlmjion ceased to produce in- 
dividual works ; his activity became a liuge “serial.’’ 
Here and then', in the vast iluidity, an organic 
particle detached itself. The Last (Jhrouirle of liarseJ, 
for instance, is one of his most ])owerful tilings ; it 
contains the secpiel of the terrible history of Mr. 
Crawley, the starving enrate — an episod(! full of that 
literally truthful pathos of which Trollope was so 
often a master, and which occasionally raised him 
quite to the level of liis two immediatti predecessors 
in the vivhl treatment of English life — great artists 
whose pathetic effects were sometimes too visibly 
prepared. For the most part, liowevi'r, he should 
be judged by the pro<luctioiis of the fiii-.t half of 
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hi» career ; later #he strong wine was rather too 
copi(>usly ^watered. Ilis practice, his acquired facility, 
w(?re such that liis hand went of itself, as it were, 
and the thing looked superficially like a fresh in- 
s[firation. But it was not fresh, it was rather 
stale ; artd though llnu'e was no appearance of effort, 
there w'as a fatal dryness of textun;. It was too 
little of a iu‘W stor}' iuu\ too much of an old one. 
Some (»f tlu‘-se ultimate c(mi])ositions — PhiKeas Pedux 
(Plriinns Finn is much better), The Prime M mister^ John 
(Uildi^joie, The Ameriavn Senator^ The Dukds Children — 
betray the dull, iiiqKTSonal ruml)le of the mill-wheel 
What stands Ti-ollo]>e always in good stead (in 
addition to the ri[)e habit of writing), is his various 
knowledge of the Knglish world — to say nothing of 
Ills (K’casionally laying urnhn* contri])ution the Ameri- 
can. Ilis American portraits, V)y the way (they are 
several in number), ar(‘. always friendly ; they hit it 
olf inoic happih” than the attem])t to depict American 
character from the Kuropean point of view is accus- 
tomed to do : though, indeed, as we ourselves have 
not yet learned to represent our types very finely 
— are not apparently even very sure what our typos 
are — it is perha]^s not to be wondered at that trans- 
atlantic talent should miss the mark. The weakness 
of transatlantic talent in this particular is apt to be 
want of knowledge ; but Trollope’s knowledge has 
all the air of being excellent, though not intimate. 
Had ho indeed striven to learn the way to the 
American heart 1 No less than twice, and possibly 
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even ottcner, has he rewarded tife merit of a sjicfn of 
the British aristocracy with th(‘ hand of a« American 
girl. "File American girl was destiTiod sooner or later 
to make her entrance into British fiction, and Trol- 
loi)e’s treatment of this complicated being is fiilf of 
good humour and of that fatlierly iudulgen(‘e, that 
almost motherly sympathy, whi(th characterises liis 
attitude tlirougliout toward tlie youthful feminine. 
He has not mastered all the sjnings of her delicate 
organism nor soumbMl all the mysteries of her con- 
versation. lnd(‘ed, as regards these latttT pii(‘no- 
mena, he has obscTved a few of which be has b(a‘n 
the sole observer. “1 got to be thinking if any one 
of them should ask me* to marry liim,” words att rilnited 
to Miss Boiicasscn, in The (^hUdren^ have much 

more thij note of English American than of American 
English. But, on the whoh*, in th(*se matters Trollope 
does very well. Ifis fund of accpiaintanee with his 
own country— and jndeed with the world at large — 
was apjiarontly inexhaustible, and it gives his novels 
a spacious, geogra[)hical rpiality which wo should not 
know where to look for (?lsewh(?re in the same degree, 
and which is the sign of an extraordinary difference 
between such an horizon as his and tlie limited 
world-outlook, as the Germans would say, of the 
brilliant writers who practise the art of realistic 
fiction on the other sid<^of tlie Channel. Trollope 
was familiar, with all sorts and conditions of men, 
with the busini'ss of life, with affairs, with the great 
world of sport, with every component j^art of the 
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iincicnj. fabric of KiiJ^Tisli society. He had travelled 
more than* once all over the globe, and for him, 
therefore, tlie ])ackground of the human drama was 
a very extensive scene. lie had none of the 
peifantry of the cosmopolite ; he remained a sturdy 
and scjusible rni<ldle-class Englislinian. But his work 
is full of implied r(deren(;(‘ to the whole arena of 
modern vajiiaiuiy. lie. was for many years con- 
cerned in the management of the Post-Office ; and 
we c,an imagine no cxpcudence more fitted to impress 
a nian*with the divau’sity of liiiman relations. It is 
possibly from this source that he derived his fond- 
ness for transcribing the letters of his love-lorn 
maid (ms and other (jmbarrassed j)ersons. No con- 
t(*mporary story-telhT deals so much in letters ; the 
modern Kiiglish (*pistle (very happily imitated, for the 
most part), is his unfailing resource. 

'rh(‘r(‘ is ])erh.'ips little rt^ason in it, but I find 
myself com[)aring this tone of allusion to many 
lauds and many things, and whatever it brings us 
of easier res])iration, with that narrow vision of 
humanity which accompanies the strenuous, serious 
work lattdy ollenal ns in such abundance by the 
votaries of art for ait who sit so kmg at their desks 
in Parisian qif(itrih)irs. Th(‘ contrast is complete, 
and it would he interesting, had wo space to do so 
hero, to see how far it goe,s. On one side a wide, 
good-humoured, superficial glance at good many 
things ; on the other a gimlet-like consideration of a 
few. Trollope’s plan, as well as Zola’s, was to de- 
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scribe the life that lay near fiim ; but thf 'two 
writers (litler iinmensely as to what constitutes life 
and Avhat constitutes nearneSvS. For Trollope *tl)e 
emotions of a nursery-governess in Australia would 
take precedenc e of the. adventures of a di'prated 
femme du inovde in T^u-is or London. They both 
undertake to do the' ^ame thing — to depict 
Fren«-h and English manners; but the English 
W'j'ilcr (tvith his unsiirpa.^sed industry) is so occa- 
sional, so accidental, so full of the echoes of voices 
that are not the voice of tli(‘, muse. (il^jstave 
Flaubert, Emih' Eola, Aljdionse Daiuhit, on the other 
hand, are nothing if not concentrated and sedentary. 
Trollope’s realism is as instinctiv(‘, as invetcu’ato as 
theirs ; but nothing could inai‘k inoni the ditlenuKu^ 
betw'een the French and English mind than the 
dilferencc^ in th(‘ application, on one side and tlie 
other, of this system. Wo say systcmi, though on 
'Lrollop(*’s part it is none. II(‘ has no visibles, (*er- 
tainly no ex})licit care for the liUuary part of the 
business ; In*. w’riU's easily, comfort al)!}", and })ro- 
fusely, but bis style has nothing in common either 
with the minute stippling of Daud(3t f>r tlui studied 
rhythms of Flaubert. lie accepted all the common 
restrictions, and found that evcui within the barric;i*s 
there was plenty of material. lie attaches a preface 
to one of his novels — Th^ Firar of liiiJlharnpton, before 
mentioned-f-for the express purpose of (explaining 
why he has introduced a young w'oman wdio may, in 
truth, as lie says, be called a “ castaway ” ; and in 
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relaliori to this cpJSode he remarks that it is the 
object of the novelist^s art to entertain the young 
people of both sexes. Writers of the French school 
would, of course, proLcst indignantly against such 
a formula as this, which is the only one of the 
kind that*I remember to have encountered in Trol- 
lope^s ])ages. It is meagre^ assuredly ; but Trollope’s 
practice was really much larger than so poor a 
tlieory. And imh^od any theory was goOd which 
enabled him to })roduco the works which he put 
forth between 185G and 18G9, or later. In spite of 
his want of doctrinal richness 1 think he tells us, on 
the whoh‘, more about life than the “ naturalists ” in 
our sister re[)uhlic. I say this with a full con- 
sciousness of the opportunities an artist loses in 
leaving so many corners unvisited, so many tojiics 
untouclu'd, simply because^ I think his perception 
of character was naturally more just and liberal 
than tliat of the naturalists. This has been from 
the beginning tlu'. good fortune of our English pro- 
viders of iiction, as compared with the French. 
They are inferior in audacity, in neatness, in acute- 
ness, in intellectual vivacity, in the arrangement of 
material, in the art of characterising visible things. 
Hut they have been more at liome in the moral world ; 
as people say to-day they know tlieir way about the 
conscience. Tliis is the valye of much of the work 
done by the feminine wing of the school — work 
which presents itself to French taste as deplorably 
thin and insipid. Much of it is exquisitely human, 
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ami that after all is a merit. •As reganls Tn^Hope, 
one may perhaps characterise liim best, iu opposition 
to what I have ventured to call the sedentary sefiool, 
by that lie was a novelist who hunted the fox. 

Hunting Avas for years his most valued recreation, 
and I remember that when 1 made in his company 
the voyage of which 1 ha.\e spoken, he had timed his 
return from the Antipodes exactly so as to bo iilde to 
avail himself of the first day on which it should bo 
possible to ride to hounds. He “worked’’ the 
liunting-ficld largely; it constantly reappears* in his 
novels; it was excellent material. 

But it Avould be hard to say (within the (urcle in 
whicdi he revolved) what material ho neglected. I 
have alloAved myself to*l)e detained so long by general 
considerations that I havii almost forfeit lul the 
opportunity to give examples. I have s])()kon of 
The Warden not only liecaiise it mad(‘ his reputation, 
but because, taken in conjunction with Barclmter 
Tonurs, it is thought by many people to be his highest 
flight. Barchester Towers is admirable ; it lias an 
almost Thackerayan richness. Archde.acon Grantley 
grows more and more into life, and JVh’. Harding is as 
charming as ever. Mrs. Proudie is ushered into a 
world in Avhich she was to make so great an im- 
pression. Mrs. Proudie has become classical ; of all 
Trollope’s characters sh§ is the most often referred 
to. She iii exceedingly true ; but J do not think 
she is quite so good as her him(‘., and as several 
figures from the same hand that have not won so 
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^honour. Slie *‘/s rathor too violent, too vixenish, 
too sour, /riie truly awful female bully — the com- 
[)liifcly fatal episco})al spousa — would have, I think, a 
more insidious form, a greater amount of superficial 
padding, 'fhe Slanhof)e iamily, in Brnrheder Towers, 
are a vawV trouhnillp, and tiie idea of transporting the 
Signora Ves(*y-Xeroiii into a catliedral-town was an 
inspiration. 'Hien' (‘onld not be a better example of 
Trollop('’s iminnt}r of attaching himself to character 
than tln» wliolo pi(‘tnre of Bertie Stanhope, ilei’tie 
is a (IMiglniul i'realion; and the scene in wdiich, at 
tht‘ ])arty given by Mrs. IVoudie, he puts this 
majestic- woman to rout is one of the most amusing 
in all the clironich^s of Ilarset. It is perhaps per- 
mitted to w'i^h, b\ the way, that this triumph had 
been elTectiid by means intellectual rather than 
physical; tliough, iiah'cd, if llertie had not des])oiled 
her of hei’ (lra]>ery w'(‘- should have lost the lady\s 
admirable “ linh.uid it, sir I *’ Mr. Ara])in is charm- 
ing, and th(^ h(m])(‘(‘kcd bishop has paijiful truth ; 
but Mr. Slop**, 1 think, is a little too arrant a scamp. 
He is rather loo nincii the old game ; he goes too 
(a)ai\sely to work, ;nid his clamminess and cant «are 
Siunewhat overd(>ne. He is an interesting illustra- 
tion, howt'ver. of the author's dislike (at that period 
at h‘ast) of the l»areness of evangelical ])iety. In 
one respect llorchcsfrr Town's is (to the best of our 
rec(»lleetion') uni<|U(\ being the only one of Trollope’s 
novels in w hich the interest docs not centre more or 
less upon a '>imple maiden in her flower. The novel 
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offers us notli^'ng in tlie way of a girl ; tlion^lT we 
know that this attractive ol^ject was to l^se nothing 
by waiting. Eleanor Bold is a cbarining and nafnial 
person, but Eleanor Bold is not in her flower. After 
this, however, Trollo])(‘ settled down steadily to *the 
English girl ; he took possession of her, a*nd turned 
her inside out. He ne\;er made lier a subject of 
heartless satire, as cynical fabulists of other lands 
Tiave been known to make the shining daughters 
of tlios(i climes; he ])estowed upon her tin* most 
serious, the most pati<‘nt, the most tender. thT* most 
copious consideration. He is evidiuitly always more 
or less in lovci with hw, and it is a womhu’ how 
under these circiiuistances he should mals<‘ her vS(» 
objective, plant her so well on her feet. Hut, as 1 
have said, if he was a l(»ver, he was a paternal lover; 
as competent as a father who has had lifty daught(‘rs. 
He has piesented the British maiden inub r innumer- 
able names, in every station and in every eim'rgeiicy 
in life, and with eveiy combination (»f moral and 
physical qualities. Sh(*, is always dt'Jinile and natural. 
She plays her ])art most j)roperly. vShe has always 
health in her cheek and gratitude in hei' ey(‘. She 
has not a touch of the moibid, and is delightfully 
tender, modest and Iresh. Trollope’s heroines have a 
strong family likeness, but it is a wonder how finely 
he discriminates betwecy^i them. One f(M^ls, as one 
reads lum, ^ke a man with “ sets ” of femahi cousins. 
ISuch a person is inclined at first to lump each group 
together ; but presently he finds that even in the 
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groftp^ there are sulitle differences. Trollope’s girls, 
for that matter, would make delightful cousins. He 
has scarcely drawn, that we can remember, a dis- 
agr(^eal)le damsel. liudy Alexandrina de Courcy is 
diiSagreeable, and so is Amelia Koper, and so are 
various provincial (and indeed metropolitan) spins- 
ters, who S(‘t tlndr cjips.at young clergymen and 
government chuks. (j|ris(dda (Jrantley was a stick; 
and considering that she was intended to be attractive* 
Alice Vavasor does not commend herself particularly 
to ouP atlb(dions. But the young women I have men- 
tioned had ceased to lailong to the bloomiiig season ; 
they had entered the bristling, or else the limp, 
period. Not that Trollopes more mature sinnsters 
invariably fall into these extrenn's. Miss Thorne of 
Ullathorno, Miss Dunstable, Miss Macken^^ie, Rachel 
Kay (if slie may be called mature), Miss Baker and 
Miss 'Fodd, in 77e; lycrironi^^ Lady Julia Guest, who 
comforts poor John Lames: these and many oth(‘r 
amiable ligun'S ris(i up to contradict the idea. A 
gentleman who h'd sojourned in many lands was 
once asked by a lady (neither of these persons was 
Lnglish), in what country he had found the women 
most to his taste. ‘AVell, in England,” ho replied. 
“In Kngland the lady repeated. “Oh yes,” said 
her interlocutor ; “ they are so affectionate I ” Tho 
remark was fatuous, but it has the merit of describing 
Trollope’s heroines. They are so affectionate. Mary 
Thorne, Lu(*y Ko]>aits, Adela Gauntlet, Idly Dale, 
Nora Ivowley, Grace Grawley, have a kind of clinging 
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tenderness, a passive sweetness, wiiich is quite in ffho 
old En'^lish tradition. Trollope’s <;enius i^ not the 
genius of Shakespeare, hut his heroines have something 
of the fragrance of Imogen ami Desdeinona, Tliere 
are two little stories to whieh, I believe, his naifle 
has never been affixed, hut which he is l<1iown to 
have written, that contain an extraordinarily touching 
representation of the passion of lov(3 in its Jho.st 
sensitive form. In Linda Tresael and Nina Halatka 
the vehicle is plodding prose, hut the (dlect is none 
the less poignant. And in regard to this I may sa}* 
that in a hundred places in drollopi} the extremity of 
pathos is reached by the homeliest means. He often 
achieved a conspicuous intensity of the tragical. The 
long, slow process of the conjugal wn'ck ot fiOiiis 
Trev(dyan and his wife (m He Knew //.; ITas Jiujht), 
with that rather lumbering movement which is oftor 
characteristic of Trollope, arrives at last at an im- 
pressive completeness of misery. It is the history 
of an accidental rupture between two stiff necked 
and ungracious people — “the little rift within the 
lute — whicli widens at last into a gulf of anguish. 
’Fouch is added to touch, om* sTuall, stupid, fatal 
aggravation to anotlu'-r ; and as we gaz(* into the 
widening breach we wonder at the vulgar materials 
of which tragedy soihetimes composes itself. J have 
always remembered the chapter called “Casalunga,” 
toward the close of He Kvevj He IFas Uight^ as a 
powerful picture of the insanity of stiff-neckedness. 
Louis Trevelyan, separated from his wife, alone, 

K 
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haggard, suspicious^ unshaven, undressed, living in a 
desolate vjlla on a hill top) near Siena and rctarning 
doggedly to his fancied wrong, which he has nursed 
until it becomes an hallucination, is a picture worthy 
of P)iilzac. Uo.ro. and in s(‘veral otlier ])laces Trollope 
has dar(id to bo thoroughly logical ; he has not sacri- 
ficed to conventional optimisni ; he has not been 
afraid of a misery which should ])e too much like 
life. He has had the same courage in the Jiistory of 
the wrcitched Mr. Crawley and in that of the much- 
to-])e [)itied liady Mason. In this latter episode he 
found an admirable subject. A quiet, charming 
tend('r-sonled Knglish gentlewoman who (as I remem 
ber the story of Or! ft/ Farm) forges a codicil to a will 
in ordcu* to benefit her son, a young prig who doesn’t 
a])])r(‘ciate immoral heroism, and who is suspected, 
accused, tried, and saved from conviction only by 
some turn of fortune that 1 forget; who is further- 
more an olq’ect of high-bred, respectful, old-fashioned 
gallantry on the part of a ncigh])onring liaronet, so 
that she' sees Inu’self dishonoured in his eyes as well 
as condemned in those of her boy : such a personage 
and such a situation Avould be sure to yield, under 
Trollope; s handling, the last drop of their reality. 

There are many more things to say about him 
than I am able to add to these very general observa- 
tions, the limit of which I have already passed. It 
would be natural, for instance, for a critic who affirms 
that his princi])al merit is the portrayal of individual 
character, to enumerate several of the figures that he 
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has produced. I liave not done this, and I nni^t ask 
the rekcler who is not acquainted with Ti’ollope to 
take my assertion on trust ; the reader who knows 
him will easily make a list for himself. No account 
of him is complete in wdiicli allusion is not made ^o 
his practice of carryin’^ certain actors ironi one 
story to another — a j>ractice which he may be said 
to have inherited from 'fhackeray, as Tliackeray may 
he said to have borroAved it from J^alzac. It is a 
great mistake, however, to speak of it as an artifice 
which would not naturally occur to a writer ju’opbsing 
to himself to make a general portrait of a society 
He has to construct that society, and it adds to the 
illusion in any given case that certain other cases 
correspond with it. Trollope construct(‘d a gr(*at 
many things — a clergy, an aristocracy, a middle-class 
an administrative class, a little replica of the ])olitical 
w’orld. His political novels are distinctly dull, and I 
confess I have not been able to read them. He 
evidently took a good deal of pains with his aristo- 
cracy ; it makes its first a])pearance, if I remember 
right, in Doctor Thorne^ in the per^son of the T^ady 
Arabella de ( -ourcy. It is difficult for us in America 
to measure the success of that picture, which is 
probably, iiowover, not absolutely to the life. There 
is in Doctor Thorne and some other works a certain 
crudity of reference to distinctions of rank — as if 
people^s consciousness of this matter were, on either 
side, rather inflated. It suggests a general state of 
tension. It is true that, if Trollope’s conscious- 
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nesS Jiarl been moi5; flaccid he would perhaps not 
have giveii us Lady Lufton and Lady Glencora 
Paflisor. Botli of tliesc noble persons are as living 
as possible, though T sec Fjady Tiufton, with her 
terror of Taicy I'hjharts, the best. There is a touch 
of poetry*in tiie (igure of litidy (Jh*ncora, but I think 
there is a weak spot irj her history. The actual 
woman would have made a fool of herself to the end 
with Burgo Fitzgerald ; she would not have dis- 
covcnal the. merits of riaiitagenet Palli^er — or if she 
had, feho would not liave cared about them. It is an 
illustration of the business like way in which dVollope 
laid out his work that ho ahvays provided a sort of 
underplot to a.lterTia.t(* wdth his main stoiy — a strain 
of narrative* of which the scene is usually laid in a 
huinhlor walk of life. It is to his underplot that 
ho generally n^lcgates his vJilgar people, his dis 
agreeable young women ; and I have often admired 
the j)erseverance wdth which he recounts these less 
edihing items. Now and then, it may be said, 
as in Biilph the Ifrir, the story nppears to bo all 
underplot and jill vulgar people. These, however, 
are details. As I have already intimated, it is diffi- 
cult to specify in Trollope^s work, on account of the 
inummse cpiantity of it ; ami there is sadness in the 
thought that this enormous mass does not present 
itself in a very ])ortabIe fojrni to i^osterity. 

Troll ■)pe did not writ(‘ for j)os( eritv ; l\r^ wrote ff»r the 
jay, the moment ; but tiiese are just the writers wdiom 
postoiity is at)t to put into it.s pocket So much of 
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the life of his time is reflected ifi his novels tWit wc 
must believe a j^art of the record will he tmved ; and 
the best parts of them are so sound and true and 
genial, that readers with an eye to that sort of enter- 
tainment will always be sure, in a certain ])roportron, 
to turn to them. Trollope will nmiain one of the 
most trustworthy, tlu)\igh *not one of the most elo- 
quent, of the writers who have hel})ed the heart of 
man to 1<now itself. The heart of man does not 
always desire this knowledge ; it prefers sometiru(‘s 
to look at history in another way — to look at the 
manifestations without trouhling about the motives. 
There are two kinds of taste in the appreciation of 
imaginative litciature : ^ the taste for emot ions of 
surprise and the taste tor emotions of recognition. 
It is the latter that 'iVollope gratifi(‘s, and lie grutities 
it the more that the medium of liis own mind, 
through which we see what he shows us, giv(‘s a con- 
fident direction to our sympathy. Jlis natural right- 
ness and ])iirity are so real that tlie good things he 
projects must be real. A nice is fortunaie when it 
has a good deal of tlic sort of imagination — of 
imaginative feeling — tliat had fallen to the share of 
Anthony Trollope ; and in this possession our English 
race is not poor. 
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ROBERT LOUm STEVENSON* 

I 

If there be a writer of our laiifj^najj^e at- the preseiu 
nioiuciit wlio ha.s tli(‘ cDect of uiakii\L^ us re^r(‘t the 
extinction of the pleasant fashicui of the ]i((*rary por- 
trait, it is certainly thcl)right. particailar gioiius whoso 
name I have writteai at th(‘ head of the^(^ remarks. 
Mr. Stevenson fairly challenges }K)rtraiture, as wc 
pass him on the highway of literatnie (if that he tin* 
road, rather than some wandering, sun-ci)e(|uercd 
by-lane, tliat he may b(* said to follow), just as the 
possible model, in local attire, challenges tin* painter 
who wanders through the sti’eets of a foreign town 
looking for subjects. He gives us new ground to 
wonder why the (*fFort to fix a face and figure, to 
seize a literary character and transf(*,r it to the canvas 
of the critic, should have fallen into such discredit 
among us, and liave givgn w\ay, to the mere multipli- 
cation of Jittle private judgment-seats, where tlie 
scales and the judicial wig, both of them considerable 
awry, and not rendered more august by the company 
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of a* pcious*looking^ switch, have taken the place, as 
the symbols of office, of the kindly, disinterested 
palette and brush. It has become th(* fashion to be 
effective at the exi)ensc of the sitter, to make some 
littfe point, or inflict some little dig, with a heated 
party air, nitlicr than to catch a talent in the fact, 
follow its line, and put iv, finger on its essence : so 
that t^io ex(piisito art of criticism, smothered in gross- 
ness, finds itself (uriK'd into a question of* “ sides. 
The critii* industriously keeps his scon*, but it is 
seldonf to be hoped that the author, criminal though 
h(^ may be, will be ap[)reherided by justice through 
the handbills given out in the case ; for it is of the 
essence of a happy desea-iption that it shall have been 
prcced(‘d by a happy obseiwation and a frei* curiosity ; 
and desuetude, as we may say, has overtaken these 
amiable, uninvidious faculties, which have not the 
glory of organs and chairs. 

We hasten to add that it is not the purpose of 
those few })ages to restore their lustre or to bring 
back the more p(uit‘trating vision of which lament 
the disa[)peara.nce. ISb) iiidivi<lual can bring it back, 
for the light that we look at things by is, after all, 
made by all of us. It is sufficient to note, in passing, 
that if Mr. Stevt'iison had presented himself in an 
age, or in a country, of poiTraiture, the painters 
would certainly t'uch have Vad a turn at him. The 
easels and benches would have bristled*, the circle 
would have. l)een close, and quick, from the canvas to 
the sitter, the rising and falling of heads. It has 
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liapi)encd to all of us to have gftne into a stiujicf, a 
studio of pupils, and seen the thick cluster of bent 
backs and the conscious model in the midst. It has 
happ(?ned to us to be struck, or not to bo struck, 

with the beauty or the symmetry of this personage, 

and to have made some remark whicli, whetluir ex- 
pressing admiration or disappointment, has elicited 
from one of the attentive woikers the exclamation, 
“ Charactcft’, character is what he has !” words 

may be applied to Mr. Itohert liOuis Stevenson; in 
the language of that art u)ii(‘h depends moSt on 
direct observation, character, character is what he 
has. He is esst‘ntially a model, in the sense of a 

sitter; I do not mean, of course, in the sense of a 

pattern or a guiding light. And if th<‘ figures who 
have a life in literature may also be divido<l itito two 
great classes, we may add that he is cons[)i(*.uou8ly 
one of the draped : he would never, if I may be 
allowed the expression, pose for the nude. There 
are writers who present themselves before th(^ critic 
with just the amount of drapery that is necessary for 
decency ; but Mr. Stevenson is not one of these — he 
makes his appearance in an amplitude of costume. 
Ilis costume is part of the character of which 1 just 
now spoke ; it never occurs to us to ask how he 
would look without it. Ihdore all things lie is a 
writer with a style — a jyodel with a complexity of 
curious and • picturesque garments. It is by the 
cut and the colour of this rich and becoming 
frippery — I use the term endearingly, as a painter 
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— that he fiUTests the eye and solicits the 
brush. p 

* Tliat is, frankly, lialf the charm he has for us, that 
he wears a dress and \v(‘ais it witli courage, with a 
certain cock of the hat ami tinkle of the supereroga- 
tory sword ; or in other words that he is curious of 
(‘xpression and r^ gjirds the literary form not simply 
as a'cod(i of signals, but as the key-board of a piano, 
and as so much })la,stic material. He has that voice 
deplored, it we mistake not, by Mr. H(‘rbert Spencer, 
a iiKiniuo’ — a manner for manner’s sake it may somc- 
tinnjs (huduless be said. He is as dilferent as possible 
from the sort of writer wlio reg.irds words as 
ijumhers, and a page as the mere addition of them; 
much mor(‘, to carry out our image, the dictionary 
stands tor him as a wardrobe, and a pro])Osition as a 
button tor his coat. Mr. William Archer, in an 
article^ so gracefully and ingeniously turned that the 
MT’itcr may almost he accused of imitating even while 
lit? deprecat(i.s, s[)i‘aks of him as a votary ot “lightness 
of tvuicli,'’ at any cost, and remarks that “ he is not 
only philosophically content but deliberately resolved, 
that liis leaders shall look first to liis manner, and 
only in the second place to his matter.” I shall not 
attempt to gainsay this ; I cite it rather, for the 
present, because it carries out our own sense. Mr. 
Stevenson delights in a ^Myle, and his own has 
nothing accidental or diffident ; it as eminently 

’ “ R, L. Stevenson, liis Style iiiul Thought,” Time 
November 1885. 
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conscious of its responsibilities, ami meets them ^’fith 
a kinfl of gallantry — as if language wer<; a pretty 
woman, and a person wlio proposes to Iiainlle it Bad 
of necessity to be something of a Don »[u:in. This 
bravery of gesture is a noticeable part of Ins natift'e, 
and it is rather odd that at* the sairm time & sti iking 
feature of that natim* should be an al)stmce of care 
for things feminine. His books are for the niostT[)art 
books without women, and it is not women who fall 
most in love with them. Hut Mr. Stevenson does 
not need, as wo may say, a petticoat to inflaim^liim : 
a hap[>y collocation of words will serve the purpose, 
or a singular image, or the bright eye of a [)assing 
conceit, and he will carry. off a pretty paradox witljout 
so much as a scufHe. The tone of h'ttms is in him — 
the tone of letters as distinct from that of ])hilos(»pliy, 
or of those industries whose uses are supposed to be 
immediate. Many readers, no lioiibt, consider tliat 
he carries it too far ; they manifest an iinpatience for 
some glimpse of Ids moral nn^ssage. riicy inay be 
heard to ask what it is he proposes to demonstiate, 
with such a variety of })aces and graces. 

The main thing that he demonstrate.s, to our own 
perception, is that it is a delight to rend him, and tliat 
he renews this delight by a constant, variety of ex- 
periment. Of this ’anon, however ; and meanwhile, 
it may be noted as a curious characteristic of current 
fashions that the writer whose effort is perceptibly 
that of the artist is very apt to find liim.self thrown 
on the defensive. A work of literature is a form, but 
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the#' author who l^trays a consciousness of the 
responsibilities involv(*(l in this circumstance not 
rar(5ly })erceives himself to be r<‘garrle(l as an uncanny 
personagt*.. The usual judgment is that he may be 
arUstic, but that lui must not be too much so; that 
vv^ay, appjtrentlv, lies something worse than madness. 
This (pKicr super^iition lias so successfully imposed 
itself; tliat the mere fact ot having been indifferent to 
such a danger con^litufes in itself an originality. 
Ilow few llu'y aie in number and how soon we could 
name M them, the writers of English prose, at the 
present moment, tlu' quality of wdiose prose is 
jxTSonal, ex[H’e.ssive, nuiewcd at each attempt I The 
stat(‘ of things that one would have expected to bo 
the rul('. has b(x*.ome the exc6ption, and an exception 
for which, most of the time, an apology appears to be 
thouglit. necessary. A mill that grinds with regular- 
ity and with a certain commercial fineness — that is 
tlie iniagt* suggestc'd iiy the manner of a good many 
of the fraternity. They turn out an article for which 
there is a demand, they kciqi a shop for a speciality, 
and tlu‘ business is carried on in accordance with a 
us(‘ful, wtdl-testod preMuiption. It is just because lie 
ha.s no sp»‘ci:dity that Mr. Stevenson is an individual, 
and because his curiosity is the oiilj^ receipt by which 
he produces. Eacli of his boedis is an independent 
tdfort — a window opened to a diffenuit view. Doctor 
Jekijll and Mr. ID/de is as dissimilar as possible from 
Treasure Ld and : fliyiiiibus Pwrisque has nothing in 
common with The New Arabian Nights, and I should 
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never have supposed A ChihVs G(^rdnh of Verses t(vbe 
from tiie liand of the autlior of Prince Otto, 

Though Mr. Stevenson cares greatly for his phrase, 
as every writer should who respects iiimself aiul his 
art, it takes no very altentiv(‘ reading of his volun^es 
to show that it is not what In* carvs for most, and 
that he regards an expressive stvh* oidy, after all, as 
a means. It si^cins to nn* fin* fault of Mr. Areiier’s 
interesting paper, that it suggests too inindi that the 
author of these volumes consiih'rs tin* art of t-xpres- 
sion as an end — an ingenious gann^ of wor<ls.^ He 
finds that Mr. St(‘vens()n is not serious, that he 
neglects a wh(de sid(^ of life, that he has no p(*rc(*p* 
tion. and no consciousness, of sulfering ; that he 
speaks as a happy hut In^jirth'ss )>agan, living only in 
his senses (which tlie critic admits to lx* (‘x<juisitoly 
fine), and that in a world full of heaviness Ik*, is not 
sufficiently aware of the philosophic limitations of 
mere technical skill, in sketching th(*se aherrations 
Mr. Archer himself, hy the way, <lisplays anything 
but ])onderosity of hand. He is not the first rea(h*r, 
and he will not be the last, who shall have he(‘.n 
irritated by Mr. Stevenson’s jauntiness. That jaunti- 
iiess is an essential part of his genius ; but to my 
sense it ceases to be irritating — it indeed becomes 
positively touching » and con.stitutes an appeal to 
symjiathy and even to tenderness — wdien once one 
has perceived what lies* beneath the dancing-tune 
to which he mostly moves. Much as he cares for 
his phrase, he cares more for life, and for a certain 
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traKscendently lovi^do part of it. He feels, as it 
seems to ns, an<l tliat is not given to overv one. 
Tilts constitutes a philosophy which Mr. Aichei* fails 
to read between his lines — the respectalile, desirable 
rnofal whiidi many a reader doulitless finds that he 
neghuds point. lie does not feel everything 
equally, by any manner of moans ; but his feelinga 
are jtlways his reasons, lie r<‘gards tliem, whatever 
th(‘y tnay ho, as sulliciently honourable, idoes not 
disguise them in other names or colours, and looks 
at whotevei* h(^ niet‘As in the brilliant candle-light that 
they siied. As in hi> extreim^ artistic vivacity he 
seems really dis[)Osod to try everything ho has tried 
once, by way of a change, to be inhuman, and there 
is a haul glitter abiuit. Pyhice Otto which seems to 
indicate th:i-t in this ease too he has succeeded, as he 
ha.s done in most of the feats that ho has attempted. 
But Prince Otto is even less like his other productions 
than his otlior ])ro(luctions are like each other. 

The part of life which he cares for most is youth, 
and the direct ex[>ression of tlie lov(» of youth is the 
beginning and the end of his mi'.^sagc. His aj>precia- 
tlon of this delightful period amounts to a })assiun, 
ami a passion, in the ag<' in which wo live, strikes us 
.. on the whole as a suilicimit philosophy. It ought 
to satisfy Mr. Archer, and there are writers who 
press Inmh r than Mr. Stevenson, on wliose behalf no 
such moral im'tive can be alleged. Mingle^l with 
this almost e(iual love of a lit<*ra.rv surface, it repre- 
sents a n‘al originality. This combination is the 
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keynote of Mr. Stevenson’s faculty and the explaitn- 
tion of*liis perversities. The feeling of one’s teens, 
and even of an earlier period (for the delights ol 
crawling, and almost of the rattle, arc eniboilied in 
A ChiliVs Garden of Verses), and tli(» feeling for hap|f;>’ 
turns — these, in the last analysis (and his sehse. of a 
happy turn is of the subtlest), are the eont‘s]Mmding 
halves of his character. Prince Otto and Doctor 
Jekyll loft uic a clearer fi(‘ld for the assertion, I would 
say that everything he has written is a direct a]>olog\ 
for boyhood ; or rath(‘r (for it must be confessed •that 
Mr. Stevenson’s tone is seldom apologetic), a direct 
rhapsody on the age of het(*rogcneous ])ockets. Evei; 
members of the vt‘ry numerous class who have held 
their breath over Treasute Island may shrug tlun'r 
shoulders at this account of the author’s religion ; but 
it is none the less a great pleasui’c — tln^ highest 
reward of observation — to put one’s hand on a rare 
illustration, and Mr. Stevenson is certainly rare. 
What makes him so is the singular maturity of the 
expression that he has given to young sentiments : 
he judges them, measures them, sees them from the 
outside, as well as entertains them, lie desciibc^s 
credulity with all the resources of experience, and 
represents a crude stage with infinite ripeness. In a 
word, he is an artist axjcomplished even to sophistica- 
tion, whose constant theme is the unso])histicated. 
Sometimes, as in Kidna'pped, the art is so ripe that it 
lifts even the subject into the general air : the execu- 
tion is so serious that tln^ idea (the idea of a boy’s 

L 
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roftiantic adventiirees), becomes a matter of universal 
ndations. , What he ])rizes most in tlie boy’s ideal is 
the imaginative side of it, the capiieity for successful 
make-believe. The general fresliness in which this 
is*a part of the glo.-^s seems to him thc^ divinest thing 
in life ; V>onsidel•al^l^ moie divine, for instance, than 
the passion usually regardcMl as the supremely tender 
otie!' Tlie idea of making believe a[ipeals to him 
mucli more than the idea of making leve. That 
d(‘lightful litthi book of rhymes, the (JJnliPs Garden^ 
commemorat(;s fn»m beginning to end the picturing, 
personifying, dianiatising faculty of infancy — the 
view of life from th(‘ level of the nursery-fender. The 
voluni(‘. is a wonder for the exti’aordinary vividness 
with which it r(‘pi*oduces early impressions : a child 
might hav(‘ written it if a child could see childhood 
from the outsidt', for it would seem that oidy a child 
is really near enough to the nursery floor. And 
what is peculiar to Mr. Stevenson is that it is his own 
childhood he app(‘ars to delight in, and not the 
personal presence, of little, darlings. Oddly enough, 
there is no strong implication that he is fond of 
babies ; he doesn’t speak as a parent, or an urnde, or 
an educator — ho speaks as a contemporary absorbed 
in his own gaim*. That game is almost always a 
vision of dangers and triumphs, and if emotion, 
with him, infallibly resolves itself into memory, 
so momorv is an evocation of throbs and thrills 
and suspenst*. He has given to the world the 
runuince of boyhood, as others havt‘ produced that 
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of the peerage and the police an|l the niedi<‘al 
fession.* 

This amounts to saying that what he is most 
curious of in life is heroism — personal gallantry, if 
iK'ed be with a manner, or a banner, though he ts 
also abundantly capable (d enjoying it when it is 
artl(\ss. Th<‘. delightful exploits of Jim Hawkins, in 
Treasure Idand^ are nnalleeteilly perfoi meil ; bnt nom? 
the less “the finest action is the hettcT for a pi<*ce 
of purple,’’ as the author remarks in tlu^ paper on 
“Tli(‘ English Admirals” in VinjlnUms a 

paper of which the moral is, largclv, that “we learn 
to desire a grand air in our heroes ; and such a 
knowhalge of the human stage as shall make them 
put the dots on their own i’s, and leave us in no 
susp(*nse as to when th(‘y mean to be heroic*. ” d’he 
love of brave words as well as brave* deeds- which 
is simply Mr, Stevenson’s essential love of style — is 
recorded in this little ])apei' with a charming, slightly 
sophistical ingenuity. “ 'J'hey served tlu'a'r guns 
merrily when it came to tighting, and they had the- 
readiest ear for a bold, honourabh* sentiment of any 
class of men the world ever produced/’ The author 
goes on to say that most men of high de.stinies have 
even high-sounding names. Alan Ercck, in Kid- 
vapped, is a wonderful ])ietm e of the union of courage 
and s\\ agger; the little Jacobite adv(*ntnr('r, a figure 
worthy of Scott at his best, niid representing the 
highest point that Mr. Stevenson’s talent has reach(*d, 
shows us that a marked taste for tawdry finery — 
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taTryshed and tattfrod, some of ifc indeed, by ticklish 
occasions, — is quite compatilde with a perfecfly high 
nuittle. Alan Breck is at bottom a study of the 
love of gloiy, carried out with exlrenie psychological 
If util. When the love of glory is of an inferior order 

the reputation is cuiiivatod rather than the oppor- 
tunity ; but when it is a piirt^ passion the o])portuiiity 
is (?ultiva.led for the sake of the repntiition. Mr. 
Steveiibon’s kindnehs for adventurers extends even 
to tlu^ liiiinhlest of all, the mountebank and the 
sti'ofling [)layer. or oven the pedlar whom he declares 
that in his foreign travels he is habitually taken for, 
as we see in the v^himsical apology for vagabonds 
which winds up An Inland Vo-ijage. The hungry 
conjurer, the g>'mriast wliose maillot is loose, have 
something of the glamour of the hero, inasmuch as 
they too pay with tlnur person, “do b('. even one 
of the outskiriers of art leaves a fine stamp on a 
man’s (‘uuntenance, . . . d'hat is the kind of thinic 
tliat reconciles me to lib* : a ragged, tippling, incom- 
petent old rogue, with the manners of a geiitlmnan 
and tile vanity of an artist, to keep up his self- 
respect!’’ What r(*conciles Mr. Stevenson to life is 
the idea that in tlu; fiivt place it offers the widest 
iiehl tliat w'c know of for ixid doings, and that in the 
second these odd doings are the best of jiegs to hang 
a sketch in t hree lines oi; a paradox in three pages. 

As it is not odd, hut extremely usual, to marry, 
ho d(‘prccat(‘.s that course in rirglnibus Puerisque, the 
collection of short essa\s wliich is most a record of 
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his opinions — that is, largely, of hife likes and dislikes. 
It all comes back to Ids sympathy with tha juvtmile 
and that feeling about life which l(‘ads him to regard 
women as so many superfluous girls in a boy^s game. 
They are almost wholly absent from his pag(‘>s (tlie 
main exception is Prince Olto, though there is a (.1ara 
apiece in The Rajah's Diamqnd and The Pavilion^ on 
the Links)^ for they don’t like ships and ])istols and 
fights, they encumber the decks and recjuire s(^parate 
apartments, and, almost worst of all, have not the 
highest literary standard. Why should a ])cVson 
marry when he might be swinging a cutlass or looking 
for a buried treasure 1 Why should ho waste at tlu' 
nuptial altar precious hours in whieh he might be 
polishing periods 1 It is one of those curious and 
to my sense fascinating incon^isien<*ies tliJit we en- 
counter in Mr. Stevenson’s mind, that, though lu; 
takes such an interest in the childish life In; takes 
no interest in the fireside. He lias an indulgmit 
glance for it in the verses of the Garden, but to his 
view the normal child is the child who absemts him- 
self from the family-circh', in fact wlien he can, in 
imagination when he cannot, in the disguise of a 
buccaneer. Girls don’t do this, and women are only 
grown-up girls, unless it be the delightful maid^ui, 
fit daughter of an im])erial race, wliom lie corn memo- 
rates in An Inland Pay age , 9 

‘^Agirl at school, in France, began to dcscrilM; on(* of oiir 
regiments on parade to her Fiencli school mates ; and a.s slic 
went on, she told me, the recollection grew so vivifl, she bcc.imo 
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so* pj*ou«l to bi’ the fiun try woman of such soldiers, that her 
voice hiib d her and she burst into tears. I have ifever for- 
gotten that girl ; and I think ''he very nearly deserves a statue. 
To call her a yoiiiig buly, with all its nimiiiy associations, would 
bo to offer her an insult. Hln* may rest assured of one thing ; 
afthough she; never sliould marry a heroic general, never see any 
great or itnmediate r'^sult of her life, she will not have lived in 
vain for her native laud.” 

Thfere is somctliiiig ol that in Mr. Stevenson ; when 
h(i begins to describe, a Ihitish regiment, on parade 
(or something of that sort), he too almost breaks 
dovvii for eiuotion : wliich is why I have been careful 
to traverse the insinuation that ho is primarily a 
chisel ler of prose. If things had gone differently 
with him (I must permit myself this allusion to his 
personal situation, and I *shall venture to follow it 
with two or throe others), he might have been an 
historian of famous campaigns — a great painter of 
battl<'-[>iec(*s. Of course, howovci’, in this capacity it 
would not have done for him to break down for 
emotion. 

Although he remai'ks that marriage “ is a field of 
battle and not a ])ed of roses,” he points out re- 
peatedly that it is a terrible renunciation and some- 
how, ill strie.tness, incompatible even with honour — 
the sort of roving, trumpeting honour that appeals 
most to his sympathy. After that step, 

“Tliere are no more bye-path meadnws where you may inno- 
cently linger, but the road lies long and straight and <lusty to 
the grave. . . . You may think you had a conscience and 
belicNcd in God ; but what is a conscience to a wife? ... To 
marry is to domesticate the Kecording Angel. Once you 
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are married, there is nothing left for ^ou, not even siiicilie, 
hut to 4)6 good. . . . ilow then, in such an atmosjdiere of 
com promise, to keep lionoiir brigliiand abstain tVoio baseea^il- 
ulatioiis? . . . 'file pro}»er qualities of eaeli s<‘X are eternally 
surprising to the other. Between the Latin and tin* Teuton 
races there are similar divergene(*s, not to be briilged by ^!ie 
most liberal symjuithy. ... It is better to face flm fact and 
know, when you marry, tliat you take into your life a ercatuie 
of equal if unlike fr.dlties ; \\hos(^weak, hiiiiian heart bea^s no 
morji tunefully than yours.” 

If tlu‘re b*e a grininos.s in tliat it is as near as Mj’. 
Stevenson ever conu'S to ludiig gi irn, and we have only 
to tnrii the })age to find the corrective — sonioThing 
delicately genial, at huist. if not very much less sad. 

“ The blind how-boy who smile.^ upon us from tin* emi of 
terraces in old Dutch gardeiis laughingly hurls his bird-bolts 
among a ilceting generation. But tor as fast as ever he shoots, 
the game dissolves and di‘^ai)pecU’s into eternity troni under his 
falling arrows ; this one is gone ere he is struck ; tlie other lias 
but time to make one gcstnic and give one passionate cry; 
and they are all tlie things ot a moment.” 

That is an admission that though it is soon over, the 
great sentiimuital surrender is inevitable. And there 
is geniality too, still over tlni page (in regard to (|uite 
another matter), geniality, at least, for the profession 
of letters, in the declaration tliat there is 

“ One thing yon can never make l^hilisline natures understand : 
one thing which yet lies*(/ii the surface, remains as nuMii/alde 
to their wit as a high flight of metajdiysics — namely, tliat tlie 
business of life is mainly carrieikon by the diflicult art of litera- 
ture, and according to a inan’.s proficiency in that art sliail be 
the freedom and fulness of his intci course with other men.” 

Vet it is diflicult not to believe that tlic ideal in 
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wfiigli our author’slHspirit might most gratefully have 
nested liave been the character of the j)ater- 

familiavS, when the eye falls on such a charming piece 
of observation as tin sc lines about children in the 

a(*imirable [)aper on dhihl'.s Plai/: 

• 

“If it nut ioi (his ]><'i]>cln<il iinitiitioii we should be 
teinyted (,0 fiiucA th*‘y 'h.s]M'-4(l us outright, or only considered 
us in tlio light, uf v-nsitincs hrut.illy siiong and brutally silly, 
among whom they condosceiidcd to dwell in ohctlieiico, like a 
[)hi]o-,tij)li(’i at a h irharoiis coniL” 



n 

\Yk know very Utile ;il)ont a talent till avc know 
wliere it grew^ np, and it would halt terribly at- the 
stiirfc, any account of the autlior of KidiKi/^jfnhwhkh 
should omit to insist pronij)tly that he is a S(‘ot of 
the Scots. Two facts, to my p(‘rct‘{)tion, go a great 
way to (ixplain Ins composition : tln^ lirst- of which is 
that his boyhood was passed in the shadow of Edin- 
burgh (Castle, and the second that lie came of a family 
that had set up great lights on the coast. IJis grand- 
father, liis uncle, were famous construct(»]‘s of light- 
houses, and the name of the race is associatcal above 
all with the beautiful and beneficent tower of SkauTv- 
vore. We may exaggerate the way in which, in an 
imaginative youtli, tlie sense of the “story of tliing.s 
wouhl feed upon the inij^rcssions of Edinlmrgli — 
though I suspect it would be diihcult really to do so. 
The streets arc so full of history and poetry, of })ic- 
ture and song, of associations springing from strong 
passions and strange charji-cUTs, that, for our own part, 
we find ourselves tliinking of an urchin going and 
coming there as we used to tliiiik (wonderingly, en- 
viously), of the small hoys who figured as super 
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nuifiofarios, pages <lr imps, in showy scenes at the 
lheiit|:e : tlje place seems the hackgrouml, the com- 
plicated “set’’ of a drama, and the cliildreri the 
mysterious little heings wiio arc mad(^ free of the 
maj^ic world. How must it not have V)cckoned on 
the imagination to pass ainl repass, on the way to 
school, under tin* Casth^ pxik, conscious, acutely yet 
lamilTarly, of th<* gray citadel on the summit, lighted 
up with th(i tartans and bagpipes of Highland regi 
intuits? Air. Stcvtuison’s miiul, from an tuirly age, 
was fftrnislied with tlui concrete Highlander, who 
must have hatl much of the (‘llect that we now- 
ada\s t^all d(‘corat.ive. We have encountered some- 
wh(u*(‘ a fanciful ])a})(‘.r ’ of our authors, in which there 
is a relletdion of ludf-holiday afttuaioons and, unless 
our own fancy ])lays us a trick, of lights red, in the 
winttu* <lu>k, in the high-placed windows of the old 
town —a dtjlightful rhapMxly on the penny sheets of 
figures for tlie pu]>])ut-shows of infancy, in life-like 
position and awaiting the impatient yet careful scis- 
sors. “If laiuisctipes were stild,” he says in Travels 
with a Donkru, “like the sheets of characters of my 
boyhood, one penny plain and twopence coloured, I 
siioiild go the lengtli of twopence every day of my 
life." ^ . 

Indeed the colour of Scotland has entered into him 
altogether, and though, oddiy enough, he has written 
but little about his native country, his happiest work 

I “ A Penny Plain aixl Twopence Coloured.” Repuhliahed, 
since the al)Ove was wriiten, in Mrwories and Portraits^ 1887. 
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shows, I think, that slie has th| host of his ahMity, 
the ftest of liis ambition. Kidtmpprd (whoso imnlo- 
qnate title I may deplore in passing) )>reathos in 
every line the feeling of moor and locli, and is (he 
finest of his longer stories, and T/tnunt J(ni4, a 
ma.ster[)iece in thiiT(*en pages (lately n‘pii))lislu*d in 
the volume of The Men t/ Mm)^ is, among the shorttn*, 
the strongest in (*xeeu(.ion. 'Hie latt»n* consRts of 
a gruesofne anecdote*- of the supea riatiiral, relate<l in 
the Scotch dia]e(‘t, and (he genuineness which this 
medium (at the sight of which, in general, th(;*facc of 
the reader grows long) wears in Mr. Stevenson's hands 
is a [)roof of how living the- (pi(‘S(ion of foian always is 
to him, and what a variety of answers he has for it. 
It wouhl never have occurred to ns that the style of 
Travels iriik a Jhnfkrtf or J^irijunhns Piirrisfpw and the 
idiom of the parish of Balweary couhl be a concep- 
tion of the same mind. If it ]>e a good fortnm* for a 
genius t-o have liad such a country as Scotland for its 
primary stuff, this is doubly the case wh(‘n tliert^ 
has been a certain process of detachment, of extreme 
secularisation. Mr. Stevemsoii has l)een (‘mancipat<*d : 
he is, as we may say, a Scotcliman of the world. 
Xone other, I think, could have drawn witli sucli a 
mixture of sympathetic and ironical observation the 
character of the canny young Lowlander, David 
Balfour, a good boy but^ an exasperating. Treasure 
Island^ Tlie New Arabian Nights^ Prince Oito^ Doctor 
JeJcyll, and Mr. Hyde, are not very directly founded 
on observation ; but that quality comes in with ex- 
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trorfie^fineiiess ns soof* as the subject involves consider^ 
ation of raQe, 

t have be(Ui wonderinp^ whether there is something 
morii than this that our author s pages would tell us 
abffht him, or whether that particular something is 
in the mind of an admirer because he happens to 
have had other lights on it. It has been possible 
for so acute a (Titic as Mr. William Arclier to read 
pimi higli spirits and the gos])cl of the young man 
rejoicing in his stiiMigth and his matutinal cold bath 
betwet*!a the lines of Mr. Stevenson^s prose. And it 
is a fact that the note of a morbid sensibility is so 
abstmt from his pag(*s, they contain so little reference 
to inlirniity and suihuang, that we feel a trick has 
really been [)layed upon us on discovering ))y accident 
th(‘- actual state of the case with the writer who has 
indulged in the most enthusiastic allusion to the joy 
of existence. M e mnst permit ourselves another 
mention of his personal situation, for it adds im- 
mensely to the interest of volumes through which 
there draws so stre ng a current of life, to know that 
they aie not only the work of an invalid, but that 
tli(‘y have largely heeii written in bed, in dreary 
‘‘health-resorts/^ in the intervals of sharp attacks. 
There is almost nothing in them to lead us to guess 
this : the tlirect evidence indeeil is almost all con- 
tained in tlie limited compass of 'The Silverado 
Squaiteni, In such a case, however, it is the indirect 
that is the most eloquent, and I know not where 
to look for that, unless in the paper called “Ordered 
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South/^ and its companion “ Ae| Triplex ” in Fih/in- 
ibus Tuerisque. It is impossible to reaj “ Onlered 
South” attentively withtnit feeling that it is personal; 
the reflections it contains are from (‘xperiiTice, not 
from fancy. The places and climates to which *1110 
invalid is carried to recover or to die a*re mainly 
beautiful, but 

“ In liis heart of hearts lie has to confess that [tiny are] not 
beautiful ftir him. . . . He is like an juithusiast leading' about 
Nvith him a stolid, indifferent tourist. Tliere is some om* by who 
is out of syni])athy with the scene, and is not mov^d up to 
the measure of the occasion ; and that some one is liimself. . . . 
He seems to himself to toucli tilings witJi muflleil hands and to 
sec them through a veil. . . . Many a white town that sits 
far out oil the juomontory, many a comely fold of wood on the 
mountain side, hedvoiis am^ allures his imagination day after 
day, and is yet as inaceessihle. to his feet as the clefts and 
gorges of the clouds. The stmse of distance grows u}m>ii him 
wondei fully ; and after some f(*verish elTorts and tlie, fi'etful 
umsasiuess of tiie first few days he falls contentedly in ivith the 
restrictions of his weakness. ... He feels, if he is to he llms 
tenderly weaned from the passion of ]ll\\ thus gi'adiially in- 
ducted into tli(i slumher of death, that when at last the einl 
conies it will come (juietly and fitly. . . . He will juay for 
Medea ; when she comes let her either rejuvenate or slay.” 

Tlie second of the short essays T have meiitionerl 
has a taste of mortality oTily because the jutiposc of 
it is to insist that the only sane bclmviour is to 
leave death and the accidiuits that lead to it out of 
our calculations. Life “is a honeymoon with us all 
through, and none of the longest. Small hlarne to 
us if we give our whole hearts to this glowing bride 
of ours.^’ The person wdio <loes so “ makes a very 
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diff(^ent acquaintance with, the world, keeps all his 
pulses goin*^ true and fast, and gathers iinpt^tiis ks he 
runs, until if he be running towards anything better 
tlian wildfire, lie may ^•hoot up and liecome a con- 
stelktion in th(‘ end/’ Nothing can be more deplor- 
able than * to foreiio all the ishiies of living in a 
parlour with a regulated t(*mp(‘rature/’ Mr. Steven- 
son a^dds that as for those whom the gods love 
dying young, a- man dies too young at ndiatever 
ago he parts with lite. 'J’he testimony of “ Aes 
Triplett” to the author’s own disabilities is after all 
very indirect. It consists mainly in the general pro- 
test not so much against the fact of extinction as 
against the tbeory of it. The readtu* only asks 
himself why the liero of 'Iraveh icith a Donkey, the 
histoi’ian of Alan Ilreck, should think of thes(* things. 
His a]>prcciat ion of the active side oi' life has such a 
note of it*. ov\ n that we are surprised to find that it 
])roceeds in a considerable measure from an intimate 
acciuaintaiK’c with the ])assive. It seems too anom- 
alous that the wiil<'r who has m(»st cherished the 
idea of a certain i’ri‘e exposure should also be the 
one who has been reduced most to looking for it 
within, and tliat tlu* figures of adventurers wlio, at 
least in our literature of to-day, are the most vivid, 
should be the most vicarious. The truth is, of course, 
that as th(‘ Troceh unth Donkeoi and An Inland 
Voyaye abundantly show, the author has a fund of 
reminiscences. He did not s])end his younger years 
“in a parlour witli a regulat(*d temperature.^’ A 
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reader who happens to be awaro^f how much it4ias 
been his later fate to do so may be excused for find- 
ing an a<ldrd source of interest- - something imR‘(‘d 
deeply and constantly touching — in tliis association 
of peculiarly restric-tive conditions with tiie visioit of 
high spirits and romantic accidents, of A kind of 
honourably ])icar(‘.s(]uo career. Mr. Stt'venson is, lu.w 
over, distinctly, in spite of his oc(‘asioiud praetfee of 
tlie gruesome, a fraid\ o[)timist — an obsci vcr who not 
only loves life but docs not shrink from tlie res[)onsl- 
bility of recommending it. 1'here is a .syskunatic 
Imightness in him which t(‘stifies to this and which 
is after all hut one of iho innnmera])le ingenuities 
of patience. What is reinarkahle. in his case is tliat 
his productions should* constitute an ex(ini^ite ex- 
pression, a sort of whimsical gosjx'l of enjoymeTit. 
The only diffeicnce between yln> Inland Vtafuge cu’ 
Travels with a iJoidcey and The Nao Arahia.n Nlfjhis or 
Treasure Island or Kidiuqyjied, is that in tlie- later hooks 
the enjoyment is refleitive (though it simulates spoil 
taneity with singular art), whereas iu the first two 
it is natural and, as it 'were, historical. 

These little histories the first volumes, if I mis- 
take nut, that intr()duc<*d Mr. Stevenson to lovers of 
good writing — abound in charming illusti’ations of 
his disposition to look at the world as a not exact]}' 
refined but gloiified, pacified Bolnnnia. 'Die}' narrate 
the quest of personal adventure, on one occasion in a 
canoe on the Sambre ainl the Oise and on another 
at a donkey’s Uil over the hills and valleys of the 
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06v»onnes. I well r|[meniber that when I read them 
in tlieir novelty, upwardvS of ten years ago, I s6emed 
to !5oe the author, unknown as yet to fame, jump 
l>eforc my eyes into a style. His steps in litera- 
ture ])n‘,suTna])ly had not been many ; yet he had 
mastered ‘his tbi'iu it had in tlicse cases perhaps 
more substance tlian his inatter — and a singular air of 
litoraty exporieiico. It partly, though not completely, 
ex[)lains tlio pli(‘iiornenon, that he had alrtxidy been 
able to write the <‘X(juisite little story of inU of 
the /1/iV, }Kii)lish(Hl previously to An Inland Voijage, 
and reiuiblisbed to-day in tin*- volume of 21ie Merry 
Men, for in trill of flic Mill there is something exceed- 
ingly rar(‘, j Poetical and unexpected, with that most 
lascinating (juality a work of^magination can have — 
a dash of alternative mystery as to its moaning, an 
air (the air of life itself), of half inviting, half defying 
you to interpret. 'This brief but finished composition 
stood in the same relation to the usual “magazine 
story ’ that a glass of Joliannisbcrg occupies to a 
draught of table d li6te tin ordinaire, 

“ Olio ovoniijg lio askoil tbu iiiiller whoro tlie river went. 
... ‘It goes out into tlie lowlainls, and waters the great corn 
count ly, :ui(l runs tlinuigli a siglit of line cities (so they say) 
where kings live all alone in gre*at jMlaees, witli a sentry walk- 
ing U[) and down htdoo* tlic door. And it goes under biidgcs, 
with stone men \i]»on them, looking down and smiling so curious 
at the water, and living folks leaning on theii (dhows on the wall 
and looking over too. And thert it goes on and on, and down 
through inar>he'' ami sands, until at last it falls into the sea, 
'where the sliips are iliat hring toha'*eo and parrots from the 
Indies.’” 
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It is impossible not to o])cn C|io's eyes at such a 
parairiliph as that, cs]>eciariy if one has la^<en a C(‘iu- 
mon texture for granted. Will of the Mill spejuls Iiis 
life in the valley through which the river inns, and 
through which, year aftei* yeai*, post chaist*s alid 
waggons and i>e(h‘strians, and once an army, “ horse ‘ 
and foot, cannon and tunihi'cl, drum and slandaid,” 
take tlu'ir way, in s[>ife of the dreams lui om e^had 
of s(‘e,ing dlie mvst.tu'ious world, and it is not till 
death comt‘s that lie goes on his travi^ls. I blends 
by keeping an ini), wliert‘ he e<»nv(‘rs(‘s with ^nany 
more initiat(‘d sjiirits ; and though ho is an amiable 
man he dies a bachelor, having broken otf with more 
p]ainn(‘ss than he would have used had he been loss 
imtravellod (of coiuse remains sadlv i)r(>vincial), 
Ids engagement to the parson’s daught«*r. ddie story 
is in the ha])t)iest key and suggests all kinds of things ; 
but what does it in particular represent'? The ad- 
vantage of waiting, pcrliaps the vahiahhi truth that, 
one by one, we tide over our im[)ayicnces. Tlnue 
are sagacious people wlio bold that if one does not 
answer a lette-r it ends b\^ answaa'ing itself. So 
the sub-title of Mr. Stevenson’s tale might Ix) “'The 
P>eaut\ of Proera.^tination.” If you do not indulge 
your curiosities your slackness itself makes at lasi u 
kind of rich element, and it comes lo veiy much the 
same thing in the. end. N^lien it came to tln^ ])()int 
poor Will had not even tlie curiosity to marry : and 
the author leaves us in stiinulaling doubt as to whether 
he judges him too selfish or only too ])liilosopliic. 
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1 ^finci inyseir sf caking of Mr. Stev(jnson^s last 
vohmie the moment 1 write), before V have 
spoken, in any detail, of its predecessors : which I 
must let pass as a sign that I lack space for a full 
cnflmeration. J may nnmtion two more of his pro- 
ductions as com])letii)g the list of those that have a 
])(‘rsonal reference. Thd l^ilvcrado Squatters describes 
a ])icni(iking (‘j)iso(le, undertaken on grounds of health, 
on a mountain- top in (California; but ‘this free 
sketch, whitli contains a. hundred humorous touches, 
ami iSi th(5 tigure (^f Irvine Lovelands one of Mr. 
Stevenson’s most veracious portraits, is perhaps less 
vivid, as it is cc'rt.iinly le.ss painful, than those other 
})ages in wliicli, .some years ago, he commemorated 
tlui twelv(unontli he spent *in America — the history 
of li journey from New York to San Francisco in an 
emigrant train, performed as a seipiel to a voyage 
acro.ss th(^ Atlantic in the*, same severe conditions, 
lie has never made his points better than in this 
half-humorous, half-tragical recital, nor given a more 
striking instance of his talent for reproducing the 
feeling of qiu‘er situations ami (‘ontacts. It is much 
to b(‘ regretted that this little masterpiece had not 
been brought to light a second time, as also that he 
has not given the world (as 1 believe he came very 
near doing), his observations in the steerage of an 
Atlantic liner. If, as I say, onr author has a taste 
for tlie impre.ssion.s of Bohemia, he has been very 
(xmsistont, and has not shrunk from going far afield 
in si‘arch of them. And as I have already been 
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indiscreet, 1 may add that if it l|is been his fate^o 
be coilverted in fact from the sardonic; view of 
matrimony, this occurred under an influence which 
should have the particular symj)athy of Ameri(‘an 
readers. He went to California for Ins \\if(‘, artd 
Mrs. Stevenson, iis appears mon'over by the title- 
page of his work, has liad a^hand — evidmitly a light 
and practised one — in The, Ihfnainikr, tlie second 
series, chaivicterised by a ricli (‘xtravagance, of The 
New Arabian Nights. The Silverado S(j natters is the 
history of a honeymoon, prosperous it would :^*em, 
putting Irvine Lovolands aside, save for the death of 
dog Chuchu ‘‘ ill his tcMuis, after a so shadowed 
and troubled, continually siiaken with alarm and 
with the tear of eh‘gant*sentiment permanently in 
his eye.” 

Mr. Stevenson has a theory of (*om]>osition in 
regard to the novel on which ho is to hi*, congratu- 
lated, as any positive and genuine conviction of this 
kind is vivifying so long as it is not narrow. The 
breath of tlie novelist’s being is his liberty, and the 
incomparable virtue of the form he uses is that it 
lends itself to views innumerable and diverse, to 
every variety of illustration. There is certainly no 
other mould of so large a capacity. The doctrine of 
M. Zola himself, so jejune if literally taken, is fruit- 
ful, inasmuch as in practice^ he romantically departs 
from it. Mr. Stevenson does not need to depart, his 
individual taste being as much to pursue the roman- 
tic as his principle is to defend it. Fortunately, in 
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to jt is not mucli attacked. The 
ti’iuuiplis ^kat aro to he won in tie* [)ortrayal*of the 
stran< 4 C, the iiriprohahle, the heroic, especially as 
those thin,j:s shine from aiar in the credulous eye of 
yduth, are> liis stronge.st, most constant incentive. 
On om^ happy occasion, in relaiing the history of 
Doctor Jchijll, he lia^ se(ui thtun as th(‘y present thenv 
■selves to ;i inatiirer vi.sion. Jiortor is not a 

“hoy’s hook,” nor y<‘t »s Priior Ot/o : •the latter, 
ho\vev(!r, is not, lilv(‘ the former, an experiment in 
mystitication--- it is, 1 think, more than ;inything 
else, an exiKU'iment in style, conceived one summers 
day wlum the author laid given the reins to his high 
a[)pre(;iation of M?*. (leorge Mennlith. It is perhaps 
I he- most li((*rary of Ids works, hut it i?, not the most 
natural. It is one of those co(|uctries. as we may 
cull them for want of a heater word, which may he, 
ohstu veal in Mr. St(W(‘Uson’s activity — a kind of artful 
iiicoiistMpience. It is easy t(» lu*liev(‘ that if his 
strength [lermitled him to he a more .ahuiidaut writer 
Ihj would still more ^uapnmtly j)lay this eminently 
literaiw ti iek that of tlodging olf in a new direction 
---n]>on tliose wlio might have fancied tlu^y kmuv all 
about him. 1 made the reflecthm, iii spiaiking of 
inil of t hr J////, that there is a kind of anticipatory 
malice in the .subject of that'linii story: as if the 
>vi'it('r ha<l intomled to (Jay to his Header “You will 
never gue>s, from tlie unction wdtli which I describe 
the life of a man who never stirred five miles from 
hom(‘, that I am <lestined to make my greatest hits 
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in treating of the rovcTs of the ^ecp/’ Even ^idVe, 
however, the author’s characteristic irony \\toulcl liave 
come in; for — the rare chances of life being what he 
most k(‘(^[)S his eye on — the uncommon belongs as 
much to the way the inquiring Will sticks to his 
door-sill as to the incident, say, of-dohn Silv(U’ and 
his men, when they are drag;ging dim Hawkins to his 
doom, hearing in the still woods of 'rreasure Island 
the strangti hoot of the maroon. 

Tlie novedist who leaves tlie <‘xtraordinary out of 
his account is liable to awkward confrontatiofis, as 
we are com})elle(l to reflect in this age oi‘ newspaptins 
and of universal publicity. The lu^xt r(q)ort of the 
next divorce cas(j (to give an instance) shall ofler us 
a picture of astounding combinations of circumstance 
and behaviour, and the annals of any energetic race 
are rich in curious anecdote and startling example*. 
That intei’esting compilation Vkisdiudf's of FainUies 
is but a supeilicial record of strange accidents: the 
himily (taken of course in the long piece), is as a 
general thing a catalogue of odd specimens and 
tangled situations, and we must n'lnemlxjr that the 
most singular pioducts are thost*. which are not ex- 
hibited. Mr. Stevenson leaves so w ide a margin for 
the w^mderful — it ^impinges wdtli easy assurance 
upon the text — that he escapes the danger of being 
bi'ought up by cases he has not allow^ed for. When 
he allows for Mr. Hyde he allow^s for everything, and 
one feels moreover that even if lie did not wave so 
gallantly the flag of the imaginative and contend 
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th?it^ the improhal|lo is what has most character, he 
would styi insist that we ought to make believe, 
lie would say we ought to make believe that the 
tjxtraordinary is the best part of life even if it were 
rutt, and to do so because the finest feelings — sus- 
pense, daring, decision, passion, curiosity, gallantry, 
eloquence, friendshi}> — a^e involved in it, and it is of 
infinite ini]»ortance that tiie tradition of these pre- 
cious tilings should not perish. He would prefer, in 
a word, any day in the week, Alexandre Dumas to 
lfondr6 de Dalzac, and it is indeed my impression 
that he prefers the author of Tlw Three Musketeers to 
any novelist except Mr. (leorge Meredith. I should 
go so far as to suspiict that his ideal of the delightful 
work of fiction would he the adventures of Monte 
Oristo related by tlie author of Richard Feverel 
There is sonic niaguaniinity in his esteem for Alex- 
andre Dumas, inasmuch as in Kidnapped he has put 
into a fable worthy of that inventor a closeness of 
notation with wliich Dumas never had anything to 
do. He nialo's us say, Let the tradition live, by all 
means, since it was deliglitful ; but at the same time 
lie is the caust^ of our perceiving afresh that a tra- 
dition is kept alive only by something being added 
to it. In this particular case — i^» Doctar Jehjll and 
Kkinai^pcd — Mr. Stevenson has added psychology. 

The New Arahlan Nights offer us, as the title indi- 
cates, the \von<lerful in the frankest, most delectable 
form. Partly extravagant and partly very specious, 
they are the result of a very happy idea, that of 
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placing a series of adventures wl^ch are pure ad^n- 
tures in the setting of contemporary English life, and 
relating them in the placidly ingenuous tone of 
Scheherezade. This device is carried to perfection 
in The Dynamiter^ wlnue the manner takes on nlbre 
of a kind of high-flown serenity in. proportion as the 
incidents are more “ steep.”^ In this line The Suicide 
Club is Mr. Stevcn.son’s grentost success, and th? first 
two pages of it, not to mention others, live in the 
memory. For reasons which I am conscious of not 
being able to represent as suflicient, I find somfjthing 
inetfaceably impressive — something really haunting — 
in the incident of Prince Florizel and Colonel 
Geraldine, who, one evening in March, are ‘‘driven 
by a sharp fall of sleet^'into an Oyster liar in the* 
immediate neighbourhood of Leicester S(piare,” and 
there have occasion to observe th(^ entrance of a 
young man followed by a couple of commissionaires, 
each of whom cairies a large dish of cream tarts 
under a cover — a young man who “pressed these 
confections on every one's acceptance with exagger- 
ated courtesy." There is no effort at a jncture here, 
but the imagination makes one of the lighted interior, 
the London sleet outside, the company that we guess, 
given the locality, and the strange politeness of the 
young man, leading on to circumstances stranger 
still This is what may called putting one in the 
mood for a story. But Mr. Stevenson's most 
brilliant stroke of that kind is the opening episode of 
Treamre Island^ the arrival of the brown old sCaman 
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vvi^h the sahre-cut |t the “ Admiral Benhow/’ and the 
advent, not long alter, of the blind sailor, (vdth a 
green shade over his eyes, who conies tapping down 
the road, in quest of him, with his stick. Treasure 
htand is a “ boy’s book ’’ in the sense that it embodies 
a boy’s vision of jbh(‘ extraordinary, but it is unique 
in this, and calculated to fascinate the weary mind of 
exp«S‘i«‘nco, that what we seij in it is not only the 
ideal fable* but, as part and parcc*! of that, us it were, 
the young naider himself and his state of mind: we 
seem « to read it over his shoulder, with an arm 
around his neck. It is all as perfect as a well-played 
boy’s ganu*, and nothing can ex(‘eed the spirit and 
skill, tin* humour and the open air feeling with which 
, the tiling is kept at tin* ‘^palpitating pitch. It is 
not only a record of queiT chances, but a study of 
young feelings : there is a moral side in it, and the 
ligures are not pu]>pets with vague faces. If Jim 
Hawkins illustrates successful daring, he does so with 
a di*liglitful rosy good -boyish nes.s and a conscious, 
modest liability to error. His luck is tremendous, 
but it doe.s not make him proud, and liis manner is 
refreshiugly pnn ineial and human. So is that, even 
more, of the admirable Jolin Silver, one of the most 
pietur<'S(|ue and indeed in every way most genially 
presented villains in the whole lilei ature of romance. 
He has a singularly distiyct and expressive counte- 
nance, which of course turns out to he a grimacing 
mask. Never was a mask more knowingly, vividly 
painted. Treasure Island will surely become — it must 
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already liave become and will rgmain — in its way a 
classic : thanks to this indescribable mixture o*f the 

m 

prodigious and the human, of surprising coincidences 
and familiar feelings. The language in which Mr. 
Stevenson has chosen to tell his story is an adminipble 
vehicle for these feelings : with its luimorous braveries 
and quaintnesses, its echoes of old ballads and yarns, it 
touches all kinds of sympathetic chords. 

Is Doctor Jeki/ll and Mr. Hyde a work of high philo- 
sophic intention, or simply the most ingenious and 
irresponsible of hetions ? It has the stamp of really 
imaginative production, that we may take it in 
difierent ways; but 1 suppose it would gen(*rally be 
called the most serious of the author's tah^s. It 
deals with the relation of the baser parts of man to^ 
his nobler, of the capacity for evil that exists in the 
most generous natures ; and it expresses these things 
in a fable which is a wonderfully happy invention. 
The subject is endlessly interesting, and rich in all 
sorts of provocation, and Mr. Stevenson is to be con- 
gratulated on having touched the core of it. I may 
do him injustice, but it is, however, here, not the 
profundity of the idea which strikes me so much as 
the art of tlie presentation — the extremely successful 
form. There is a genuine feeling for the perpetual 
moral question, a fresh sense of the difficulty of being 
good and the brutish ness pf being bad ; but what there 
is above all is a sii>gular ability in holding the interest. 

I confess that that, to my sense, is the most edifying 
thing in the short, rapid, concentrated story, which 
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is feally a niasterpj|ice of concision There is some- 
thing alniost impertinent in the way, as 1 have 
luiliced, in which Mr. Stevenson achieves his best 
effects without the aid of the ladies, and Doctor Jekyll 
is •a capital example of his heartless independence. 
It is usually su^^posed that a truly poignant im- 
pression cannot be made without them, but in the 
dranta of Mr. Hyde’s fatal ascendency they lemain 
altogether in the wing. It is very obvious-^-I do not 
say it cyni<'.ally — that they must have played an 
impoitant part in his development. The grues<jme 
tone of the tale is, no doubt, deepened by their 
alnsence : it is like the late afternoon light of a foggy 
winter Sunday, when oven inanimat(‘ objects have a 
,kind of wicked look. I reniember few situations in 
the pages of mystifying fiction more to the pur- 
pose than the e])isode of Mr. Utterson’s going to 
Doctor Jekyll’s to confer with the butler when the 
Doctor is locked up in his laboratory, and the old 
servant, whoso sagacity has hitherto encountered 
successfully the problems of the sideboard and the 
pantry, confesses that this time he is utterly baflJed. 
The way the two men, at the door of the laboratory, 
discuss the identity of the mysterious personage 
inside, who lias levoaled himself in two or three 
inhuman glimpses to Poole, has those touches of 
which irresistible shudders.are made. The butlePs 
theoiy is that his master has been murdered, and that 
the murderer is in the room, personating him with a 
sort of clumsy diabolism. “ Well, when that masked 
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thing like a monkey jumped from jtmong the cheiuitals 
and 'v^ipped into the cabinet, it went dowji my spine 
like ice.” That is the eflect upon the reader of most 
of the story. I say of most rather than of all, 
because the ice rather melts in the sequel, and I Imve 
some difficulty in accepting the» business of the 
powders, which seems to^me too explicit and ex- 
planatory. The powders constitute the macliinery 
of the tfansformatioii, and it will probably have 
struck many readers that this uncanny process would 
be more conceivable (so far as one m.iy speak*of the 
conceivable in such a case), if the author had not 
made it so definite. 

I have left Mr. Stevenson’s best book to the last, 
as it is also the last lie has given (at the present* 
speaking) to the public — the tales comprising The 
Merry Men having already apperired ; but I find that 
on the way I have anticipated some of the remarks 
that I had intended to make about it. That which 
is most to the point is that there are parts of it so 
fine as to suggest that the author’s talent has taken 
a fresh start, various as have been the impulses in 
which it had already indulged, and serious the 
hindrances among which it is condemned to exert 
itself. There would have been a hind of perverse 
humility in his keeping up the fiction that a produc- 
tion so literary as Kidnaped is addressed to imma- 
ture minds, and, though it was originally given to 
the world, I believe, in a “ boy’s paper,” the story 
embraces every occasion that it meets to satisfy the 
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higiier critici.sin. 1^ has two weak spots, which need 
simply to^bo mentioned. The cruel and miserly 
uncle, in the first chapters, is rather in the tone of 
superseded tradition, ami the tricks he plays upon 
hia» ingenuous nephew are a little like those of 
country conjurers In these pages we feel that Mr. 
Stevenson is tlr inking too much of what a ‘‘hoy^s 
papeV*' is expected to contain. Then the history 
stops without ending, as it were ; but I think I may 
add that this acridont speaks for itself. Mr. Steven- 
son has often to lay down his pen for reasons that 
liav(i nothing to do with the failure of inspiration, 
and the last [rage of David Balfour^s adventures is 
an honourable plea for iirdulgonce. The remaining 
.five-sixths of the book d(*servo to stand by Henry 
Esmond as a fictive autobiography in archaic form. 
'Fhe autlior’s se-nse of the English idiom of the last 
century, and still more of the Scotch, has enabled 
him to give a gallant com})anion to Thackeray^s tour 
de foi'ce. The life, the humour, the colour of the 
central portions of Kidnapped have a singular pic- 
torial virtue : these passages read like a series of 
ins[>ired footnotes on some historic page. The 
charm of the most romantic episode in the world, 
though perhaps it would be hard to say why it is 
the most romantic, when it was associated with 
so much stu})idity, is over, the whole business, and 
the forlorn ho])e of the Stuarts -is revived for us 
without evoking satiety. There could bo no better 
instance of the author s talent for seeing the familiar 
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in the heroic, and reducing the extriivagaiit to 
ible Aetail, than the description of Alan Breck’s 
defence in the cabin of the shi]) and the really nTag- 
nificent chapters of “The Flight in the Heather.” 
Mr. Stevenson has in a high degree (and doubtJess 
for good reasons of his own) whatynay ho called the 
imagination of physical stiites, and this has enabled 
him to arrive at a wonderfully exact translatS)n of 
the miseries of his j)anting I^owlaiid liero, dragged 
for days ami nights over hill and dale, through bog 
and thicket, without meat or drink or rest,iat the 
tail of an Homeric Highlander. The great superiority 
of the book resides to my mind, howevm*, in tluj fact 
that it puts two charactoTS on their feet with admir- 
able rectitude. I haV<5 paid my tribute to Alan^ 
Breck, and I can only repeat that he is a Tnast(‘.r- 
piece. It is interesting to observe that though the 
man is extravagant, the authoi'’s touch exaggerates 
nothing : it is throughout of the most truthful, gonial, 
ironical kind ; full of 2 )enetration, but with iiom^ of 
the grossness of moralising satire. The ligun* is a 
genuine study, and nothing can be more charming 
than the way Mr. Stevenson both sees through it 
and admires it. Shall I say that he sees through 
David Balfour ? This would be perhaps to under- 
estimate the density of that medium. Beautiful, at 
any rate, is the expression which this unfortunate 
though circumspcjct youth gives to those qualities 
which combine to excite our respect and our objur- 
gation in the Scottish character. Such a scene as 
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theiapisode^of the cjuarrel of the two men on the 
niounfain-side is a real stroke of genius, and lijis the 
vert logic and rhythm of life ; a quarrel which we 
feel to be inevitable, though it is about nothing, or 
alm4>st nothing, and wliich springs from exasperated 
nerves and the siigp'le shock of temperaments. The 
author’s vision of it has a profundity which goes 
deepef, I think, than Doctor Jekyll. I know of few 
better examples of the way genius has ever a. surprise 
in its pocket — keeps an ace, as it were, up its sleeve. 
And irvtliis case it end(‘ars itself to us by making us 
rellect that su(?li a passage as the one I speak of is in 
fact a signal proof of what the novel can do at its 
best, and what nothing else can do so well. In the 
presence of this sort of success we perceive its im- 
mense value. It is capable of a rare transparency — 
it can illustrate human atfairs in cases so delicate 
and complicated that any other vehicle would be 
clumsy. To those vviio love the art that Mr. Steven- 
son practises lie will appear, in pointing this inci- 
dental moral, not only to have won a particular 
triumph, but to have given a delightful pledge. 
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Flooded as wo have been in these Inttcr days with 
copious discussion as to the admission of wom^n to 
various offices, colleges, functions, and privih'gcs. 
singularly little attention has been paid, by thern- 
selves at least, to the fact that in one highly important 
department of human aftM-irs tlnur cause is already 
gained — gaiiied in such a way as to deprive them 
largely (^f their ground, formerly so substantial, for 
complaining of the intoleraiuto of man. In America, 
in Kngland, to-day, it is no longer a question of their 
admission into the world of literature : tlu‘y are there 
in force ; they have been admitted, with all the 
honours, on a perfectly equal footing. In America, at 
least, one feels tempted at moments to exclaim that 
they are in themselves the world of literature. In 
Germany and in France, in tliis line of production, 
their presence is less to be perceived. To speak only 
of the latter country, France has brought forth in the 
persons of Madame de S(^vign(^, Madame de Stael, and 
Madame Sand, three female writers of the first rank, 
without counting a hundred ladies to whom we owe 
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chiirming^nemoirs and volumes of reminiscence; but 
ill tRe table of contents of the liavue des Deux MondeSy 
th*at (epitome of the lit(*rary movement (as regards 
everything, at least, but tf.e famous doctrine, in fiction, 
naturalism it is rare to encounter the name of a 
female contributin'. The covers of American and Eng- 
lish periodicals tell a <lifferent story ; in these monthly 
joints of tlie ladder of fiime the ladies stand as thick 
as on the staircase at a crowded evening party. 

There are, of course, two points of view from 
whicii this free ])ossession of the public car may be con- 
sidered — as n'gards its effect upon the life of women, 
and as regards its (‘fleet upon literature. I hasten to 
add that I do not })ropo.sc to consider either, and I 
touch on the general fact^imply because the writer 
whose name I hav(‘ placed at the head of these 
nunarks happens to be a striking illustration of it. 
'riie work of iMiss ()onstanc(i Feniinure Woolson is 
an excellent example of the way the door stands 
open between the personal life of American women 
and the immeasurable world of print, and what makes 
it so is the particidar (piality that this w'ork happens 
to possess. It breatlms a spirit singularly and essen 
tially cons<M'vative - the sort of spirit which, but for 
a special indication pointing the other way, would in 
advance seem mo.st to oppose itself to the introduc- 
tion into the f(*minino lot of new and complicating 
elements. Miss Woolson evidently thinks that lot 
sufficiently complicated, with the sensibilities which 
even in primitive ages women were acknowledged to 
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possess ; fenced in by the old disabilities^ and j)fe- 
judices'they seem to her to havel^een by their very 
nature only too much exposed, and it would never 
occur to her to lend her voice to the plea for further 
exposure — for a revolution which should place htjr 
sex in the thick of the struggle for p.t)wer. She sees 
it in preference surrounded certainly by plenty of 
doors and windows (she has not, I take it, a Ioa^ of 
bolts and •Oriental sliutters), but distinctly on the 
private side of that somewhat evasive and exceed- 
ingly shifting line which divides human aliairs*iiito 
the profane and the sacred. Such is the turn of 
mind of tlie author of liodnum the Keeper and East 
Angels, and if it has not pr<*,vented her from writing 
books, from competing for* tlnj literary laurel, this is 
a proof of the strengtii of the current which to-day 
carries both sexes alike to that mode of expression. 

Miss Woolsoii’s first productions w(;re two collec- 
tions of short tales, published in 1875 and 1880, and 
entitled respectively Castle Nowhere and Itodman the 
Keeper. I may not profess an acquaintance with the 
former of these volumes, but the latter is full of inter- 
esting artistic work. Miss ^Voolson has done nothing 
better than the best pages in this succession of care- 
ful, strenuous studies of certain aspects of life, after 
the war, in Florida, Georgia and the Carolinas. As 
the fruit of a remarkable lyinutencss of observation 
and tenderness of feeling on the part of one who 
evidently did not glance and jiass, but lingered and 
analysed, they have a high value, esi)ecially when 
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regarded \n the hght of the voirelessm^^s of the con* 
(jiiered and reconstrueted South. Miss V^oolsoii 
stiiikes the reader as having a compassionate sense of 
this pathetic dumbness- -having perceived that no 
B(M3ial revolution of (^qnal magnitude had ever reflected 
itself so little ir^ literature, remained so unrecorded, 
so unpainted ami unsung. She has attempted to 
giv<?nn impression of this circumstance, among others, 
and a sympathy altogciher feminine has -guided her 
pim. She lov(‘s the \vhoI(‘ region, and no daughter 
of thii‘ land could have handled its peculiarities more 
indnlgenlly, or communicated to us more of the sense 
of close* observation and intiniatei knowh'dge. Never- 
theless it must h(‘ conf(‘ssed tliat the picture, on the 
wliole, is a picture* of dreartiiess — of impressions that 
may have* been gathered in tin* course of lonely 
afternoon walks at the end of hot days, when the 
suiisot was wan, on the (‘.dge of rice fields, dismal 
swamps, and otln*!* brackish inh*ts. 'file author is to 
ho congratiilafed in so far as such expeditions may 
have been the source of her siiigulaily exaejt famili- 
arity with the ‘‘ natural ohj(‘cts’' of the region, includ- 
ing the* mgro of reality. She knows cv(*rv plant and 
flower, (*very vagina odour and sound, the song and 
flight of every l>ird, every tint of the sky and murmur 
of the forest, and she has noted scientifically the dialect 
of the frcodineii. It is n^t too much to say that the 
negroes in Uoihnnn the Keeper ami in Kast Avtjeh are a 
carefnl philological study, and that if Miss Woolson 
precoiled Uncle Khmiiis by a consitlerable interval, she 
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may h£|^ve the credit of the initiative — of having been 
the first to take their words straight from tlnnr lip*. 

No doubt that if in East Angels^ as well as in the 
volume of tales, the sadness of Miss Woolson’s South 
is more striking than its liigli spirits, this is owiiig 
somewhat to the author’s taste in tlfe way of subject 
and situation, and especially to lier prcdilectioi^ for 
cases of heroic sacrifice — sacrifice sometiines unsus- 
pected and always unappreciated. She is fond of 
irretrievable personal failures, of people who have had 
to give up even the memory of happiness, who love 
and suffer in silence, and minister in s(‘,cr(jt to the 
happiness of those who look over their heads. She 
is interested in general in secret histories, in the 
“ inner life of the weak, the superfluous, the disa])- 
pointed, the bereaved, the unmarried. She believes 
in personal renunciation, in its frequency as well as 
its ])eauty. It plays a prominent part in each of her 
novels, especially in the last two, and the interest of 
East Angels at least is largely owing to her success in 
having made an extreme case of the virtue in question 
credible to the reader. Is it because this (‘lenient is 
weaker in Anne, which was published in 1882 , that 
Anne strikes me as the least liappily composed of the 
author’s works ? Tl^ early chapters are charming 
and full of promise, but the story wanders away 
from them, and the pledge is not taken up. Tin; 
reader has built g!-eat hopes upon Tita, but Tita 
vanishes into the vague, after putting him out of 
countenance by an infant marriage — an accident in 
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regftfd to which, op the whole, throughout her stories, 
Alias Wo(ilson shows perhaps an excessive indulgence. 
She likes the unmarried, as 1 have mentioned, but she 
likes marriagiis even better, and also sometimes hurries 
tl?(‘m forward in advance of the reader’s exaction. 
The only com{)lftint it would occur to me to make 
of ^fist Angds is that G^^rda Thorne, whom we cannot 
think of as anything but a little girl, discounts the 
projects we have formed for her by marrying twice ; 
and sonioliow the case is not bettered by the fact 
that* nothing is more natural than that she should 
marry twice, unless it be that she should marry three 
timi^s. We have perceived her. after all, from the 
first, to be peculiarly adapted to a succession of 
pretty widowhoods. 

For the Major has an idea, a little fixntastic j^er- 
haps, but eminently definite. This idea is the secret 
eftbrt of an elderly woman to appear really as young 
to her Inisbaud as (owing to pi*culiar circumstances) 
ho l)(‘lieved lier to be when he married her. Nature 
helps hor (she hapj ens to preserve, late in life, the 
look of comparative youth), and art helps nature, and 
her husbands illusions, fostered by failing health and 
a weakened brain, helj) them both, so that she is able 
to keep on the musk till his d^nxth, when she pulls it 
oft* with a passionate cry of relief — ventures at last, 
gives herself the luxury, •to be old. The sacrifice in 
this case has been the sacrifice* of the maternal in- 
stinct, she having had a son, now a man grown, by a 
former marriage, who reappears after unsuccessful 
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wanderings in far lands, and whom^she may not permit 
liersell openly to recognise. The sacrificial attitude 
is indeed repeated on the part of her step-daughter, 
who, being at last taken into Madam Carroll’s con- 
fidence, suffers the young man — a shabby, comi)ro- 
rnising, inglorious acquaintance — to pass for her lover, 
thereby discrediting herself almost fatally (till the 
situation is straightened out), with the Rev. Fretftrick 
Owen, wht) has really been marked out by Providence 
for the character, and who cannot explain on any 
comfortable hypothesis her relations with the* mys- 
terious Bohemian. Miss Woolson’s women in general 
are capable of these refinements of devotion and exal- 
tations of conscience, and she has a singular talent 
for making our sympathies go with them. The con- 
ception of Madam Carroll is highly ingenious and 
original, and the small stippled j>ortrait has a real 
fascination. It is the first time that a woman has 
been represented as painting her face, dyeing her hair, 
and “dressing young,” out of tenderness for another : 
the effort usually has its source in tenderness for her- 
self. But Miss Woolsou has done nothing of a neater 
execution than this fanciful figure of the little ringleted, 
white-frocked, falsely juvenile lady, who has the toilet- 
table of an actress apd the conscience of a Puritan. 

The author likes a glamour, and by minute touches 
and gentle, conciliatory arts, she usually succeeds in 
producing a valid tne. If I had more space I should 
like to count over these cumulative strokes, in which 
a delicate manipulation of the real is mingled with 
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(iif occasionally frjyik apj)eal to the romantic muse. 
But I ca\^ only mention two of the most ofcvious: 
one the frequency of her reference to the episcopal 
church as an institution giving a tone to American 
lifh (the sort of tone which it is usually assumed 
that we must s^ek in civilisations more ja'i’meated 
witlj ecclesiasticisin); th(‘ other her fondness for family 
histori<\s— for the i<leaot perpetuation of race, especi- 
ally in tin* backward direction. I hast^m to add 
that there is nothing of the crudity of sectarianism 
in the former of these manifestations, or of the 
dreariness of tlie purely gtmcailogical passion in the 
latter; but none the less is it clear that Miss Wool- 
son likes little country churches that are dedicated 
to saitits not vulgarised ^ by too much notoriety, 
that are dressed with greenery (and would be with 
holly if there were any), at Christmas and Easter ; 
that have “rextors,” well connected, who arc properly 
garmented, and organists, slightly delbrmed if pos- 
sible, and addicted to playing Gregorian chants in 
the twilight, who are adetpiately artistic ; likes also 
generations that have a ])leasant consciousness of a 
few warm generations behind them, screening them 
in from too bleak a ])ast, from vulgar draughts in 
the rear. 1 know not whether for the most part we 
are either so Anglican or so long-descended as in 
Miss Woolson’s pages we« strike ourselves as being, 
but it is certain that as we read 'l e protest but little 
against the soft impeachmtuit. She represents us at 
least as we should like to bo, and she does so with 
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such discretion and taste that we have nc/fear of •in- 
curring ridicule by assent. She ^as a hi^h sense of 
the picturesque ; she cannot get on without a social 
atmospiiere. Once, I think, she has looked for these 
things in the wrong place — at the country boarding- 
house denominated Caryl’s, in A^ine^ when^ there 
must have been flies and /grease in the dining-room, 
and the ladies must have been overdressed ; ^ut as 
a general* thing her quest is remarkably hap})y. She 
stays at home, and yet gives us a sense of being 
“abroad”; she has a remarkable faculty of making 
the new world seem ancient. She succeeds in repre 
senting Far Edgerly, the mountain village in For the 
Major, as bathed in the precious medium I S|)(*ak of. 
Where is it meant to be, and where was the plact ^ 
that gave her the [»attern of it 1 We gather vaguely, 
though there are no negroes, that it is in the south ; 
but this, after all, is a toleral)ly indefinite part 
of the United States. It is somewhere in the midst 
of forests, and yet it has as many idiosyncrasies as 
Mrs. Gaskell’s Cranford, with added possibilities of 
the pathetic and the tragic. What new town is so 
composite] What composite town is so new ? Miss 
Woolson anticipates these questions ; that is she pre- 
vents us from asking them : we swallow Far Edgerly 
whole, or say at most, with a sigh, tliat if it couldn’t 
have been like that it certainly ought to have been. 

It is, however,' in East Angels that she has been 
most successful in this feat of evoking a local tone, 
and this is a part of the general superiority of that 
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ve?y Jnter^ting work, which to my mind represents 
a long stride of her talent, and has more than the 
vafue of all else she has done. In Ead Angels the 
attempt to create an atmosphere has had, to a con- 
siderable degree, the benefit of the actual quality of 
things in the wairni, rank peninsula which she has 
studied so exhaustively and loves so well. Miss 
Woohion found a tone in the air of Florida, but it is 
not too much to say that she has left it Still more 
agreeably rich — converted it into a fine golden 
haze. ^ Wonderful is the tact with which she has 
pressed it into the se.rvice of her story, draped the 
bare spots of the scene with it, and hung it there 
half as a curtain and half as a background. East 
^Angels is a performance which does Miss Woolson 
the highest honour, and if her talent is. capable, in 
another novel, of making an advance equal to that 
represented by this work in relation to its predeces- 
sors, she will have made a substantial contribution to 
our new literatunj of fiction. Tiong, comprehensive, 
copious, still more elaborate than her other elabor- 
ations, East Angels presents the interest of a large 
and well-founded scheme. The result is not flawless 
at every point, but the undertaking is of a fine, high 
kind, and, for the most part, the effect produced is 
thoroughly worthy of it. The author has, in other 
words, proposed to give ,us the complete natural 
history, as it were, of a group of* persons collected, 
in a complicated relationship, in a little winter-city 
on a southern shore, and she has expended on her 
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subject stores of just observation ami an infinite «leal 
of tfte true historical spirit. ^How mucli o? this 
spirit and of artistic feeling there is in the book, only 
an attentive perusal will reveal. The central situa^ 
tion is a very interesting one, and is triuni])hantly 
treated, but I confess that what most su])stantial 
to me in the book is the writer’s general conception 
of her task, her general attitude of watchiii^ life, 
waiting upon it and trying to catch it in the fact. I 
know not what theories she may hold in relation to 
all this business, to what camp or league she may 
belong ; my impression indeed would be that she is 
perfectly free — that she considers that though camps 
and leagues may be useful organisations for looking 
for the truth, it is not in their own bosom that it ip 
usually to be found. However this may be, it is 
striking that, artistically, she has had a fruitful in- 
stinct in seeing the novel as a picture of the actual, 
of the characteristic — a study of human types and 
passions, of the evolution of personal rcdations. In 
East Angels she has gone much farther in this direc- 
tion than in cither of her other novels. 

The book has, to my sense, two defects, which I 
may as well mention at once — two which are per- 
haps, however, but different faces of the same. One 
is that the group on which she has bent her lens 
strikes us as too detached, too isolated, too much on 
a desert island. - Its different members go to and 
fro a good deal, to New York and to Europe, but 
they have a certain shipwrecked air, as of extreme 
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dejIcndencJ on eaclji other, though surrounde(| with 
every convenience. The other fault is that the 
famous ‘‘ tender sentiment ” usurps among tliem a 
place even greater perhaps than that whicli it holds 
in 4ife, great as the latter very admittedly is. I 
spoke just now their complicated relationships, 
but the (•umpli(iations are almost exclusively the 
comptications of love. Our impression is of sky and 
sand — the sky of azure, the sand of silver— and be- 
tween them, conspicuous, immense, against the low 
horizoti, the qiu'stion of engagement and marriage. 
I must add that I do not moan to imply that this 
question is nut, in the very nature of things, at any 
time and in any place, immense, or that in a novel 
jt should be expected to lose its magnitude. I take 
it indeed that on such a simple shore as Miss Wool- 
son has described, love (with the passions that flow 
from it), is almost inevitably tlu,^ subject, and that the 
perspective is not really false. It is not that the 
peopb^ are n'presented as hanging together by that 
cord to an abnormal degree, but that, there being 
few accessories and circumstances, there is no tangle 
and overgrowth to disguise the effect. It is a question 
of effect, but it is characteristic of the feminine, as 
distinguish(‘d from the masculint^ hand, that in any 
portrait of a corner of human atfairs the particular 
effect produced in East Aiigds, that of what we used 
to call the love-story, will be the dcAninant one. The 
love-story is a com]iosition in which the elements are 
distributed in a particular proportion, and every tale 
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which contains a great deal of love huif not nftces- 
sarilj^a title to the name. ThJt title depeiufs not 
upon how much love there may he, hut u})on Bow, 
little of other things. In novels by men other 
things are there to a greater or less degree, aiul 1 
therefore doubt whether a man m:].y he said ever to 
have produced a work exactly belonging to the class 
in question. In men’s novels, even of the sidiplest 
strain, tl>ere are still other references and other ex- 
planations,* in women’s, when they are of the category 
to Avhich I allude, there arc none hut that one; And 
there is certainly much to be said for it. 

In East Angels the sacrifice, as all Miss Woolson’s 
r(iaders know, is the great sacrifice of Margaret 
Harold, who immolates herself — there is no othei; 
word — deliberately, comjih^tcly, and repeatedly, to a 
husband whos(^ behaviour may as distinctly be held 
to have absolvi‘d her. The probhmi was a very 
intenisting one, and worthy to challenge a superior 
talent — that of making real and natural a transcen- 
dent, exceptional act, re])resenting a case in which the 
sense of duty is raised to exaltation. What makes 
Margaret Harold’s ludiaviour exceptional and trans- 
cendent is that, in order to render the barrier lad ween 
herself and the man who loves her, and whom she 
loves, absolutely insurmountable, she does her Ixist to 
bring about his marriage, endeavours to put another 
woman into the ^rame of mind to respond to him in 
the event (possible*, as she is a woman whom he has 
once ap})eared to love) of his attempting to console 
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hinicelf f'or\i, bitter failure. The care, the ingenuity, 
the precautions the Author has exliibited, to make us 
accSpt Mrs. ^larohl in her inti'grity, are perceptible on 
every page, and the.y leave us finally no alternative 
but* to accept her ; she remains exalted, but she 
remains at tluj saijie tiling thoroughly sound. For it 
is not a simple (pie.stion of cleverness of detail, but 
a question of the larger* sort of imagination, and 
Margar(‘t Harold would tiavo halted considerably if 
her creator had not taken the supreme precaution of 
all, arii conceived litu* from tln^ germ as capable of a 
certain heroism — of clinging at th(^ cost of a grave 
personal loss to an idea which she believes to be a 
high one, and taking such a fancy to it that she en 
deavouivs to paint it, by a rethiement of magnanimity, 
with still richer hues. She is a picture, not of a 
woman indulging in a great spasmodic flight or moral 
tour lie force, but of a nature bent upon looking at life 
from a higli point of view, an attitude in which there 
is nothing abnormal, and which the author illustrates, 
as it were, by a test case. She has drawn Margaret 
with so close and firm and liviiig a line that she seems 
to put ns in the quandary, if we repudiate her, of deny- 
ing that a woman may look at life from a high point of 
view. She seems to say to us: “Are there distinguished 
natures, or are there not ? well, if there are, 

that^s what they can do — tln^ can try and provide for 
the happiness of others (when they^adore them) even 
to their own injury.’' And we ft^ol that wo wish to be 
the first to agree that there are distinguished natures. 
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Garda Thorne is the next best thing the b^ok 
to Margaret, and she is indeed Equally good in’ this, 
that she is conceived with an equal clearness. But 
Margaret produces her impression upon us by moving 
before us and doing certain things, whereas Garda is 
more explained, or rather she explains herself more, 
tells us more about herself. She says somewhere, or 
some one says of her, that ^le doesn^t narrate, Init in 
fact she does narrate a good deal, for the purpose of 
making the reader understand her. This tlie reader 
does, very constantly, and (jarda is a i)rilliant s’^ccess. 
1 must not, however, touch upon the dilferent parts 
of East Angels^ because in a work of so much })atience 
and conscience a single example carries us too far. I 
will only add that in three places in especial the 
author has been so well ins[)ired as to give a definite 
pledge of high accomplishment in the future. One of 
these salient passages is the descri))tion of the closing 
days of Mrs. Thorne, the little starved yet ardent 
daughter of the Puritans, who has been condemned 
to spend her life in the land of the relaxed, and who, 
before she dies, pours out her accumulations of bitter- 
ness — relieves herself in a passionate confession of 
everything she has suffered and missed, of how she 
has hated the very skies and fragrances of Florida, 
even when, as a consistent Christian, thankful for 
every mercy, she has pretended most to appreciate 
them. Mrs. Thorne is the pathetic, tragic form of 
the type of which Mrs. Stowe’s Miss Ophelia was the 
comic. In almost all of Miss Woolson’s stories the 
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Englnl^ui woman is represented as regretting the 
I wholesome austeritif.'S of the region of her birth* She 
roNTerts to *theni, in solemn hours, even when, like 
Mrs. I’horne, she may appear for a time to have been 
coi^vcrted to mild wint(*rs. Remarkably fine is the 
account of tlie ejc})editiou undertaken by Margaret 
Harold and Evert VVinihrop to look for Lanse in the 
foreslij wIkui they believe him, or his wife thinks there 
may be reason to believe him, to have been lost and 
overtakcui by a storm. 'Fhe picture of their paddling 
the b(4at by torchlight into the reaches of the riv(‘r, 
more or less smothered in the pestilent jungle, with 
the [jersonal drama, in the unnatural place, reaching 
an acute stag(‘> betw(^en them — this whole episode is 
in a high degree vivid, strange, and powerful. 
Lastly, Miss Woolson has risen altogether to the 
occasion in the scene in which Margai-et has it out,’* 
as it were, with Evert Winthrop, i)arts from him and, 
leaving him balllc<l and uusurpas.sably sore, gives him 
th(' measure of her determination to accept the neces- 
sity of her fate. 'Fhese three episodes are not alike, 
yet they liave, in the high finish of Miss Woolson’s 
treatment of them, a family resemblance. Moreover, 
they all have the stamp wliich I spoke of at first — 
the stamp of tlu' aiitlior s cornservative feeling, the 
im]>licatiou that for lier the life of a woman is essen- 
tially an affair of private rejatioiis. 
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ALPHONSE* DAUDET 

I 

“ TfiE novel of manners groAvs thick in England, and 
there are many reasons for it. In the first place it 
was born there, and a p^ant always flourishes in its 
own country.'^ So wrote M. Taine, tlie French critic, 
many years ago. But those were the years of Dickens 
and Thackeray (as a prelude to a study of the latter 
of whom the remark was made) ; and the branch of 
literature mentioned by M. Taine has no longer, in 
the soil of our English-speaking genius, so strong a 
vitality. The French may bear the palm to-day in 
the representation of manners ])y the aid of fiction. 
Formerly, it was possible to oppose Balzac and 
Madame Sand to Dickens and Thackeray ; but at 
present we have no one, either in England or in 
America, to oppose to Alphonse Daudet. The ap- 
pearance of a new novel by f^is admirable genius is 
to ray mind the n^st delightful literary event that 
can occur just now ; in other words Alphonse Daudet 
is at the head of his profession. I say of his profes- 
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sicJii^advii^clly, for he belongs to onr modern class of 
trained men of leAers ; he is not an occasiorfa.1 or a 
desultory poet ; he is a novelist to his finger-tips — 
a soldi<‘.r in the great army of constant producers. 
But such as \u) is, he is a master of his art, and 1 
may as well say /lefinitcdy that if I attt^mpt to sketch 
in a few ])ages his liternry countcuiance, it will be 
founll tluit the portrait is from tlie hand of an ad- 
minu*. We most of us fool that among ihe artists 
of our <lay ccrt iiu talents liavo more to say to us and 
oth(ii% lt‘ss ; we hav(5 our favourites, and we have our 
obje(;ts of indith^renco. The writer of th<‘se remarks 
has always had a sympathy for the author of the 
Ldttrs dr nwn Moulin ; ht* began to read his novels 
with a prcjjudice in th(‘ir favour. This prejudiite 
s})rang from the Lott(ws aforesaid, which do not con- 
stitute a novel, but a volume of the lightest and 
l)riefovst tah^s. Tliey had, to my niind, an extra- 
ordinary charm ; they put me quite on tlie side of 
Alphonse Daudot, whalcver ho might do in the 
future. One of the fii\st things he did was to pub- 
lish the liistory of Frouwnt Jemiv ef RLslrr Aln6. It 
is true Unit this work did not give me the pleasure 
that some of its successors have done, and though it 
has been crowned by the French Academy, I still 
think it weaker than IjTS Ihm eri Ejyil and Numa 
Koumestii'n, But 1 liked it- better on a second read- 
ing than on a first ; it contams some delightful 
things. After that came Jack and Le Nabobs and 
the two novels 1 have just mentioned, and that 
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tnirious and int<*resting tale of VEvang^^ste, wMch 
appealed a few months since, an(f which jjroves tliat 
the aiithor^s genius, though on the whole he has 
pressed it hard, is still nervous, fresh, and young. 
Ea<‘h of these things has been bett(‘-r than the last, 
with the exception, perhaps, of 1! lira ihjeJ Isle, which, 
to my taste, is not superior to Nuinti lUmmestan. 
Nuvw lloumcdim is a niaster])iece ; it is reatly a 
peiTeet w'flrk ; it has no weakness, no roughness ; it 
is a compact and haimonious whole. Daud(‘t's othei 
woiks have had their inequalities, their infirJIiities, 
certain places where, if you tapped them, they 
sounded hollow. His danger has always been a 
perceptible tendency to the factitious ; sometimes he 
has fallen into the trap laid for him by a taste for 
superficial effects. In Frowont Jeuney for instance, it 
seems to me difficult to care much for the horrid 
little heroine herself, carefully as she is studied. 
She has been pursued, but she has not been caught, 
for she is not interesting (ev(ui for a coquwe), not 
even human. She is a mechanical dfdl, with nothing 
for the imagination to take hold of. She is one 
more proof of the fact that it is difficult to give the 
air of consistency to vanity and depravity, though 
the portraiture of the vicious side of life would seem, 
from the pictorial point of view, to offer such attrac- 
tions. The reader’s quav'el with Sidonie Ch6be is 
not that she is bai, but that she is not felt^ as the 
aesthetic people say. In Jack the hollow spot, as I 
have called it, is the episode of Doctor Kivals and 
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hi§ daughter (Jecile, which reminds us of the more 
genial parts of Dickens. It is perhaps because to 
us readers of English speech the figure of the young 
girl, in a French novel, is almost always wanting in 
reality — seems to he thin and conventional ; in any 
case poor Jack’s lov(i -affair, at the end of the book, 
does not produce the illusion of the rest of his touch- 
ing Ifiistory. In Jje Nabab this artificial element is 
very consideral>Ic ; it centres about tluf figure of 
Paul do (l^ry and embraces the whole group of M. 
Joyeflse. and his blooming daughters, with tlieir 
pretty attitiules — taking in also the very shadowy 
Andr6 Maianne, so touchingly re -united to his 
mother, who had lived for ten years with an Irish 
doctor to whom she was not married. In Les Hois 
en Exily Tom Levis and the diabolical S(^.phora seem 
to m<». purely fanciful creations, without any relation 
to reality ; they are the inferior part of the book. 
They are com[)OS(‘d by a master of comi)Osition, and 
the comedian dbni is described with immense spirit, 
an art which speaks volumes as to a certain sort of 
Parisian initiation. But if this artistic and malig- 
nant couple are very clever water-colour, they are 
not really humanity. Buffians and rascals have a 
certain moral nature, as well as the better-behaved ; 
but in the case I have mentioned M. Daudet fails to 
put his finger upon it. rTlie same with Ma<lame 
Autheman, the evil genius of pt^or Eline Ebsen, in 
the LlEvang^liste. She seems to me tembly, almost 
grotesquely, void. She is an elabomte portrait of 
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a fanatic of Protestantism, a Ingot to tli3 point# of 
monstrosity, cold-blooded, implrfbable, cruel. *The 
figure is painted with Alphonse Daudet’s*inimitaf)lo 
art ; no one that liandles the pen to-da}' is such a 
pictorial artist as he. But Madame Autheman 
strikes me as quite automatic ; psychologically she 
is a blank. One does not see the o[)eration of h(T 
character. She must have* had a soul, and a^very 
curious one. It was a great opportunity for a j)iece 
of spiritual portraiture ; but we know nothing about 
Madame Autheman’s inner springs, and I thii^k we 
fail to believe in her. I should go so far as to say 
that we get little more of an inside view, as the 
phrase is, of Eline Ebsen ; we are not shown the 
spiritual steps by wliich she went over to the enemy 
— vividly, admirably as the outward signs and conse- 
quences of this disaster are depicted. Th(i logic of 
the matter is absent in both cases, and it takes all 
the magic of the author’s legerdemain to prevent us 
from missing it. These things, however, are excep- 
tions, and the tissue of each of his novels is, for all 
the rest, reall}'^ pure gold. No one has such grace, 
such lightness and brilliancy of execution ; it is a 
fascination to see him at work. The beauty of Numa 
Roumesian is that it has no hollow places ; the idea 
and the picture melt everywhere into one. Emile 
Zola, criticising the work^ in a very friendly spirit, 
speaks of the episgde of Hortense Lc Quesnoy and 
the Provencal tamhourinciire as a false note, and de- 
clares that it wounds his sense of delicacy. Valma- 
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joiftr is a ji^asant of the south of France; he is young, 
hanllsome, wears sf costume, and is a mast(jr*of the 
mstic fife and tambourine — instruments that are much 
appreciated in his part of the country. Mademoiselle 
La Quesnoy, living in Paris, daughter of a distin- 
guished member /»f the French judiciary — “le premier 
magistrat de France ” — young, charming, imaginative, 
romtotic, marked out for a malady of the chest, and 
with a certain innocc'ut perversity of mind* secs him 
play bcfon; an applauding crowd in the old Roman 
arcmik at Nimes, and forthwith conceives a secret, a 
singular but not, under the circumstances, an abso- 
lutely unnatural passion for him. He comes up to 
I'aris to seek his fortune at the ‘‘ variety theatres, 
where his feebh; and primitive music quite fails to 
excite enthusiasm. The young girl, reckless and 
impulsive, and full of sympathy with his mortifica- 
tion, writes him in three words (upon one of her 
little photographs) an assurance of her devotion ; and 
this innoctuit missive, falling soon into the hands of 
his ra})acious and exasperated sister (a wonderful 
figure, one of the most living that has over come 
from Daiidets pen), becomes a source of infinite 
alarm to the family of Mademoiselle Le Quesnoy, 
who see her compromised, calumniated and black- 
mailed, and finally of complete humiliation to poor 
llortonse herself, now falleij into a rai)id consumption, 
and cured of her foolish infatuatiQu by a nearer view 
of the vain and ignorant Valmajour. iVn agent of the 
family recovers the ]>hotograph (with the aid of ten 
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thousand francs), and the young girl, witl^tlie bitter 
taste (tf her disappointment still^n lier soul, dies in 
her flower. 

This little story, as I say, is very shocking to M. 
Zola, who cites it as an example of tlie folly oi a 
departure from consistent n'aiism. \Vlia.t is observed, 
says M. Zola, on the whole very justly, is strong : 
what is invented is always weak, es])ccially wlfsxt is 
invented to please the ladies. Sc(‘ in this case,” 
he writes, “ all the misery of invented episr)de3. 
This love of Hor tense, with wliich the antlKir has 
doubtless wished to give the im]»ression of something 
touching, produces a discomfort, as if it wtu’c a 
violation of nature. It is theieforc the pages wiitten 
for the ladies that are repulsive — even to a man 
accustomed to the saddest dissections of the Imman 
corpse.” I am nob of M. Zola^s opinion — dcligiitful 
as it would be to bo of that o})inion when M. Zola^s 
sense of pro])riety is ruffled. The incident of Hor- 
tense and Valmajour is not (to my sense) a blot upon 
Nnmi Evutne^tan ; on the contrary, it is [)crfectly 
conceivable, and is treated with admirable delicacy. 
“This romantic stiift',” says M. Zola, elscwlierc, “is 
as painful as a pollution. That a young girl should 
lose her head over ^ a tenor, that may be explained, 
for she loves the operatic personage in the inter- 
preter. She has before Ijer a young man sharpened 
and refined by li^<3, elegant, having at least certain 
appearances of talent and intelligence. But this 
tambourinist, with his drum and penny-whistle, this^ 
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village (iaiidy, a poor devil who doesn’t even know 
how* to si'eak ! I^o, life has not such cruelties as 
that, I protest, 1 wlio certainly, as a general thing, 
am not accustomed to give ground before human 
ab^^rrations ! ” This objection was worth making; 
but I should looJ\ at the matter in another way. It 
seems to me mm-li more natural that a girl of the 
temper and breeding tluit M. Daudet has described 
sliouhl tak^ a momentary fancy to a prepossessing 
young rustic, bronzed by th(‘ sun of Provence (even 
if it ke conceded that his son I was vulgar), than that 
she should fasten her affections upon a “ lyric artist,” 
3usp(icted of p(unatum and paint, and illuminated by 
the footlights. These are points which it is vain to 
discuss, however, both because they are delicate and 
because they are details. J luive come so far simply 
from a desire to justify my high admiration of Numa 
liourncsfaji. But Emile Zola, again, has expressed 
tliis feeling more felicitously than 1 can hope to do. 
‘‘This, moreover, is a very slight blemish in a work 
which 1 regard as one of those, of all Daudet’s pro- 
ductions, that is most personal to himself. He has 
put his whole nature into it, helped by his southern 
temperament, having only to make large draughts 
upon his innermost recollections and sensations. I 
do not think that ho has hitherto reached such an 
intensity cither of irony or^ of geniality. . . . Happy 
the books which arrive in tliis ^\;J 4 y, at the hour of 
the complete maturity of a talent ! 'fhey are simply 
the widest unfolding of an artist s nature ; they have 
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in happy equilibrium the qualities of obscrA^ation ^yid 
the qualities of style. For Alphftnse Dandet l^uma 
Roumedan will mark this interfusion of a, teinpefa- 
ment and a subject that are made for each other, the 
perfect plenitude of a work which the writer exactly 
tills.'' 



As T say, ho\vev(n-, fcbe.se are defcails, and I hav^e 
touched them })relnatIlrel 3 ^ Alphonse Daiidet is a 
charisier, and the cfVect of liis brilliant, friendly, 
indelina}»le genius is to make it difficult, in speaking 
of him, to take things in their order or follow a plan. 
In writing of him some time ago, in another place, 1 
so far lost my head as to remark, with levity, that 
he was “a great little novelist.^' The diminutive 
ejuthet then, I must now say, was nothing more than 
a term of endearment, the result of an irresistible 
im j)ulse to express a sense of personal fondness. This 
kind of feeling is difficidfc to utter in English, and 
the utterance of it, so far as this is possible, is not 
thought consistent with the dignity of a critic. If 
we w(Te talking French, nothing would be simpler 
than to say that Alphons(* Daudet is adorable, and 
have done with it. But this resource is denied me, 
and I must arrive at my meaning by a series of 
circumlocutiims. I am not able even to say that he 
is very “ personal’' ; that epithet^ so valuable in the 
vocabulary of Frencli literary criticism, has, when 
applied to the talent of an artist, a meaning different 
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from the sense in which we use it. “ A jioveliht»so 
}>ersonAl and so penetrating,” saysP Emile ilola, s])eak- 
ing of th(» author of Nmna RmmeshitL Tfiat pliraSe, 
in English, means nothing in particular; so that I 
must add to it that the charm of Daudet’s tal(;nt 
comes from* its being charged to extraordinary 
degree witli liis teni{K‘rament, his feelings, his in- 
stincts, his natural qualities. 'This, of course, •is a, 
charm, ifia style, (»nly when natun* has heem generous. 
To Al])honse Daiulet she lias been exceptionally so ; 
she lias placed in his hand an instrument of inany 
chords. A delicate*, nervous oiganisation, active and 
indefatigable in spite of its delicacy, and familiar 
with emotion of almost every kind, ecimilly acquainted 
with pleasure and with pain ; a light, quick, joyous, 
yet rc'flective, imagination, a faculty of siaiing images, 
making images, at evi^ry turn, of conceiving every- 
thing in the visible form, in the plastic spirit ; an 
extraordinary sensibility to all the impressions of 
life and a faculty of language which is in perfect 
harmony with his Avonderful fineness of perception — 
these are some of the qualities of which he is the 
happy possessor, and which make his equipment for 
the work he has undertaken exceedingly rich. There 
are others besides ; but enumerations are ])onderous, 
and we should avoid that danger in speaking of a 
genius whose lightness of touch never belies itself. 
His elder brother, jvho has not his talent, has ‘written 
a little book about him in which the wor<l moderniU 
perpetually occurs. M. Ernest Daudet, in Mon Frkre 
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et insists upon his possession of the qualities 
expressed ny this barbarous substantive, which is so 
indispensable to the new school. Alphonse Daudet 
is, in truth, very modern ; he has all the newly- 
deyeloped, the newly-invented, perceptions. Nothing 
speaks so much to his imagination as thfe latest and 
most com[)OsiUi things, the refinements of current 
civilL:ation, tlie most dc'iicate shades of the actual. 
It is scarcely too much to say that (especially in the 
Parisian race), modern manners, modern nerves, 
modern wealth, and modern improvement.?, have en- 
gendoriMl a new sense, a sense not easily named nor 
classified, but recognisable in all the most characteristic 
productions of contenn>orary art. It is partly physical, 
partly moral, and the shortest way to describe it is 
to say that it is a more analytic consideration of ap- 
pearances. It is known by its tendency to resolve its 
discoveries into pictorial form. It sees the connection 
between feelings and external conditions, and it 
exj)rt‘sses such relations as they have not been ex- 
pressed hitheito. It deserves to win victories, 
because it has o})encd its eyes well to the fact that 
the magic of the arts of representation lies in their 
appeal to the associations awakened by things. It 
traces these associations into the most unlighted 
corners of our being, into the most d(jvious paths of 
experience. The appearance of things is constantly 
more complicated as the world gj’ows older, and it 
needs a more and more patient art, a closer notation, 
to divide it into its parts. Of this art Alphonse 
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Daudet has a wonderfully large allowance and t^at 
is I say that he is peculiarly fnodern.^ It is very 
true that his manner is not the manner df patieifbe 
— though he must always have had a great deal of 
that virtue in the preparation of his work. The iifw 
school of fivition in France is based very much on 
the taking of notes ; the libi*ary of the great Flaubert, 
of the brothers de Goncouil, of Emile Zola, a»d of 
the writei; of whom 1 speak, must have' been in a 
large measure a lilu’ary of memorandum-books. This 
of course only puts the patience back a stage o^ two. 
In composition Daudet proceeds by (piick, instan- 
taneous vision, by tlie happiest divination, by catching 
the idea as it suddenly springs uj) })ofore him with a 
whirr of wings. What he mainly sees is the great 
surfjice of life and the parts that lie near the surface. 
But life is, immensely, a matter of surface, and if our 
emotions in general are interesting, the form of those 
emotions has the merit of being the most definite 
thing about them. Like most Fi'ench imaginative 
writers (judged, at least, from the English stand- 
point), he is much less concerned ^Wth tlje moral, the 
metaphysical world, tlian with the sensible. We 
proceed usually from the former to the latter, while 
the French reverse the j)rocess. Except in politics, 
they are uncomfortable in the presence of abstractions, 
and lose no time in reducing them to the concrete. 
But even the concrete, for them, is a field for ’poetry, 
which brings us to the fact that the delightful thing 
in Daudet^s talent is the inveterate poetical touch. 
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Ttys is vvlmt mainly (lisfcingiiislies him from the other 
lights of t^ realistSc school — modifies so completely 
in*‘his case* the hardness of consistent realism. There 
is something very liard, very dry, in Flaubert, in 
Edmond de Goiicourt, in the robust Zola ; but there 
is something vorj^ soft in Alphonse Daiid'et. “Pxme- 
volent nature,” says Zola, “ has placed him at that 
exepEsite point wluu-e poetry ends and reality begins.” 
That is liappily said ; Dam let’s great chiw acteristic 
is this mixture of the sense of the real with the 
sens(',.of th(‘, beautiful. Ilis imagination is constantly 
at play with his tlieme ; it has a horror of the literal, 
the limitt'd ; it sees an object in all its intermingled 
relations— cm its s(Mitim(‘ntal, its pathetic, its comical, 
its pictorial side. Flaubert, in whom Alphonse 
Daudet would probably recognise to a certain degree 
a literary paternity, is far from being a simple realist ; 
hut he was destitute of this sense of the beautiful, 
destitute of facility and grace. He had, to take its 
)>lace, a sense of the strange, the grot<*sque, to which 
Sahwnnho, La Teutatlon de Saint- Antoine, his inde- 
scrihahlo posthumous novel of Bouvard et Pdcudiei, 
abundantly testify. The talent of the brothers 
Goiiconrt strikes us as a talent that was associated 
originally witli a sense of beauty; but we receive an 
impression that this feeling has *bcen perverted and 
warped. It has ceased to be natural and free ; it 
has become morbid and peevish, l^as turned mainly 
to curiosity and mannerism. And these two authors 
are capable, during a whole book (as in Germinie 
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Lamimix or La Fille Elisa), of escapiiif* from its 
iiifluen(>e altogether. No one wifiild prcn^ably ever 
think of accusing Emile Zola of having a perception 
of thf3 beautiful. He has an illimitable, and at times 
a very valuable, sense of tlie ugly, of the uncleau ; 
but wlmn hcT addresses himself to t];ie poetic aspect 
of tilings, as in La Faut' tie V AhM Mourd, he is a])t 
to have terrible misadvcntuics. 


F 



Ill 

It is for t\n) expressive talents that we feel an 
aftbction, an<l l)aii<i(‘t is eminently expressive. His 
raanuer is the nianiKT of talk, and if the talk is 
sincere, tlint makes a writer touch us. Uaudet 
ex])rcsses many things ; hut he most frequently 
expresses hims(‘lf — his own temper in the presence 
of life, his own feeling on a thousand occasions, 
'rids personal note is especially to he observed in 
his en flier produetiuns — in the Lettres de mon Moulin^ 
the Conies du Lnndi, Le Petit Chose; it is also very 
present in the series of prelace - which ho has under- 
taken to supply to the octavo edition of his works. 
In these j)re(aces lie gives the history of each suc- 
cessive book-- relates the circumstances under which 
it was written. "Fhcse things are ingenuously told, 
but what we are chiefly conscious of in regard to 
them, is that Al[»honse Daudet must express himself. 
His brother informs us that he is waiting his memoirs, 
and ||his will have been another opportunity for 
expression. Ernest Daudet, as -veil (as I have men- 
tioned), has attempted to express him. Mon Frhe ei 
Moi is one of those ])roductions which it is difficult 
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for an English reader to judge in fairnesj : 
much more confidential than we, in piydic, ev^r 
venture to be. The French have, on all occasions, 
the courage of their emotion, and M. Ernest Daudet s 
leading emotion is a boundless admiration for liis 
junior. He^ys it before us very frgnkly and grace- 
fully — not, on the whole, indiscreetly ; and I have 
no quarrel whatever with his volume, for it contSiins 
a consideitible amount of information on a very 
interesting subject. Indirectly, indeed, as well as 
directly, it helps us to a knowledge of his brother. 
Alphonse Daudet was born in Provence; ho corncs of 
an expansive, a confidential race. His style is im- 
pregnated with the southern sunshine, and his talent 
has the sweetness of a fruit that has grown in tho 
warm, open air. lie has the advantage of being a 
Proven9al converted, as it were — of having a southern 
temperament and a northern reason. We know what 
he thinks of the southern temperament — Nurna Itou- 
mestap is a vivid exposition of that. “ Gau de carriero^ 
doulou d^oustau,^’ as the Proveii9al has it; de 

rue^ dmdeur de 7 naison—]oy in tlie street and pain in 
the house” — that proverb, says Alphonse Daudet, 
describes and formulates a whole race. Tt has given 
him the subject of an admirable story, in which he 
has depicted with equal force and tenderness the 
amiable weaknesses, the mingled violence and levity 
of the children of tl^ clime of the fig and olive. He 
has put before us, above all, their mania for talk, 
their irrepressible chatter, the qualities that, with 
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tlfqpi, reMder all passion, all purpose, inordinately 
v^ocal. ijiinself a complete ^^produit du il/ft//,” like 
the famille M6fre in Nurna Roumestan, lie has achieved 
the feat of becoming objective to his own vision, 
glutting outside of his ingredients and judging them. 
This lie has done by the aid of his Parisianist'd con- 
science, his exquisite taste, and that finer wisdom 
whSih resides in the artist, from whatever soil he 
springs. Successfully as he has done it, however, he 
has not done it so well but tliat he too does not 
sho\f a little of the ludghtened colour, the super- 
almndant statcnuint, the resthiss movement of his 
compatriots He is nothing if not demonstrative ; 
he is always in a states of feeling ; ho has not a very 
(hdinito ideal of reserve. It must be added that he 
is a man of genius, and that genius never spends its 
capital ; that In' is an artist, and that an artist always 
has a, certain method and order. But it remains 
characteristic of Ins origin tlnit the author of Nurna 
Roumesfnn, one of tlui happi(\st and most pointed of 
satires, sliould hav». about him the aroma of some of 
the ([ualities satirised. There are [)assages in his 
tales and in his prefaces that arc geuuiine “ produits 
du ^lidi,” and his brother’s account of him could only 
liave been written by a Provencal biother. 

To pcTi^unnel to tliat point, transparent, etfusive, 
gushing, to give one^s self away in one's books, has 
never been, and will neV(T be, the ideal of us of 
English speech ; but that does not prevent our en- 
joying immensely, when we meet it, a happy example 
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of this^ alien spirit. F<*r myself, I am free to confess, 
half m'y affection for Alphonse l5audet cf)ines from 
the fact that he writes in a way in wliicli I would 
not write even if I could. There are certain kinds 
of feeling and observation, certain impressions and 
ideas, to whfeh we are rather ashauH^l give a voice, 
and yet are ashamed not to have in oiir scale. In 
thijse matters Alphonsii iJaudet renders us a 
service : lib expresses such things on our behalf. I 
may add that he usually does it much better than 
the cleverest of us could do even if we were try. 
I have said that he is a Proveiu^al converted, and J 
should do him a great injustice if I did not dwell 
upon his conversion. Ilis brother relates the circum- 
stances under which he came up to Paris, at tlie age 
of twenty (in a threadbare ov<‘rcoat and a. pair of 
india-rubbers), to seek his literary fortune. His 
beginnings were difficult, his childhood had been 
hard, he was familiar w ith poverty and disaster. He 
had no adventitious aid to success — his whole fortune 
consisted in his exquisite organisation. But Paris 
was to be, artistically, a mine of wealth to him, and 
of all the anxious and eager young spirits who, on 
the battle-field of uncarpeted cinqnihmeSy have laid 
siege to the indifferent city, none can have felt more 
deeply conscious of the mission to take possession of 
it. Alphonse Daudet, at the present hou^ is in 
complete possessiom of Paris ; he know^s it, loves it, 
uses it ; he has assimilated it to its last particle. He 
has made of it a Paris of his own — a Paris like 
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advast crisp water-colour, one of the wnter-colours of 
the schocA of Foftuny. The French have a great 
advantage in the fact that they admire their capital 
very much as if it were a foreign city. Most of 
their artists, their men of letters, have come up from 
the provinces, ayd well as they may learfi to know the 
metropolis, it never ceases to be a spectacle, a wonder, 
a fascination for them. * This comes partly from the 
intrinsic brilliancy and interest of the place, partly 
from the poverty of ]>rovincial life, and partly from 
the degree to which the faculty of appreciation is 
developed in Fnuichnien of the class of which I 
speak. To Baudot, at any rate, the familiar aspects 
of Paris are endlessly pictorial, and part of the charm 
of his novels (for those who share his relish for that 
huge flower of civilisation) is in the way he recalls 
it, evokes it, suddenly presents it, in parts or as a 
whole, to our senses. The light, the sky, the feeling 
of the air, the odours of the streets, the look of cer- 
tain vistas, the silvery, muddy Seine, the cool, grey 
tone of colour, the physiognomy of particular quar- 
ters, the whole Parisian expression, meet you sud- 
denly in his pages, and remind you again and again 
that if he paints with a pen he WTites with a brush. 
I remember that when 1 read L? Nahab and Les Bois 
en Exil for the first time, I said to myself that this 
was the in tide de Paris in supreme perfection, and 
that no reader could understand speh productions who 
had not had a copious experience of the scene. It is 
certain, at any rate, that those books have their full 
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value pnly for minds more or less Parisianised ; 
their iheaning, their magic, their* subtlet/ of irAon- 
tion is liable to be lost. It may be said fliat this^is 
a great limitation — that the works of the l)e8t novel- 
ists may be understood by all the world. There, is 
something fn that ; but I know nyt, all the same, 
whether the fact I indicate be a great limitation. 
It is certainly a very illustrative quality. Daudet 
has cauglTt tlm tone of a particular pitch of man- 
ners ; he applies it with the lightest, surest hand, 
and his picture shines and lives. The most gener- 
alised representation of life cannot do more than 
that. 

I shrink very raucli from speaking of systems, in 
relation to such a genius as this : 1 should incline to 
believe that Daudet^s system is simply to bo as vivid 
as he can, Emile Zola has a system — at least ho 
says so ; but 1 <lo not romem]>er, on the part of the 
author of Nunia lioumestan, the smallest technical 
profession of faith. Nevertheless, he has tiiken a 
line, as we say, and his line is to sail as close as 
possible to the actual, I’he life of Paris being his 
subject, his attempt, most frequently, is to put his 
finger upon known examples ; so that he has been 
accused of portray i^fg individuals instead of portray- 
ing types. There are few of his figures to which the 
name of some celebrity of the day has not been 
attached. The Nabob is Francois Bravais the Due 
de Mora is the Due de Morny. The Irish Doctor 
Jenkins is an English physician who flourished 
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in^ Paris from sucli a yoiir to such another ; people 
aro/still liiing (wol*iderful to say), who took his little 
ptlls h h<is% arsdnicale. Felicia Kuys is Mademoiselle 
Sarah Bernhardt ; Constance Crenmitz is Madame 
T^jglioni; the Queen of lll}nria is the Queen of 
Naples ; tlie Prince of Axel is the Princb of Orange , 
Tom Levis is an English house-agent (not in the Itue 
Jloy^Je, but hard by) ; Eiys6e M6raut is a well-known 
journalist, and Doctor Bouchereau a wvjII- known 
surgeon. Such is the key, we are told, to these in- 
genic^is mystifications, and to many others which I 
have not the si)ace to mention. It matters little, to 
my mind, whether in each case the cap fits the sup- 
posed model ; for nothing is more evident than that 
Ali)honse Daudot has proposed to himself to repre- 
sent not only the people but the persons of his time. 
The conspiciiity of certain individuals has added to 
the force with which they speak to his imagination. 
Jlis taste is for salient figures, and he has said to 
himself that there is no greater ])roof of being salient 
than being known. The temptation to “ put people 
into a book ” is a temptation of which every writer 
of fiction knows something, and 1 hold that to suc- 
cumb to it i.s not only legitimate ])ut inevitable. 
Putting pc(^}dc into books is what the novelist lives 
upon ; the question in the matter is the question of 
delicacy, for according to that delicacy the ]>ainter 
conjuie^ away recognition or insi.sis upon it. Daudet 
has been accused of the impertinence of insisting, 
and I belii'vc that two or three of his por- 
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traits have provoked a protest. Tic is char^^iBd 
with mgratitudo for liaviiig pl^)duce(J i aii 
of the Duke of Morny, who had been * hi.s bene- 
factor, and employed liiin as a secretary. vSuch a 
matter as this is between M. Daud(‘t and his c(jn- 
science, and*l am far from protending to j)ronounce 
upon it. The uninitiated reader can only say that 
the figure is a very striking* one — such a pictuiK) as 
(it may bo imagined) the Due de Morny would not 
be displeased to have insjiired. It may fairly Ixi 
conceded, how(‘ver, that Daudet is much mo^e an 
observer than an inventor. Tlui invented parts of 
his tales, like the loves of Jack and of Paul dc 
G6ry and the machinations of Madame Anth(*man 
(the theological vampire of IJEvangdisie, to whom 
I shall return for a moment), are the vague, the 
ineffective as well as th(‘ romantic parts. (I re- 
member that in reading h' Nahnh^ it was not very 
easy to keep Paul de G^ry and Andr6 Maranne 
apart) It is the real —the transmuted real — that 
he gives ns best \ the fruit of a ])roccss that adds 
to observation what a kiss adds to a greeting. 
The joy, the excitement of recognition, are keen, 
even when the object recognised is dismal. They 
are part of his spirit — part of his way of seeing 
things. E Evangelisfe is the saddest story conceiv- 
able ; but it is lighted, throughout, by the author's 
irrepressibly humqfous view of the conditTons in 
which its successive elements present themselves, 
and by the extraordinary vivacity with which, in 
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his hands, narration and description proceed. His 
humour \koi the Sanest; it is needless to say* that it 
is never ^fiolent nor vult^ar. Tt is a part of the high 
spirits — the animal sfiirits I should say, if the phrase 
hjj/d not an association of coarseness — that accom- 
})any the temperament of his race : anul it is stimu- 
lated hy the perp(‘lual entertainment which so rare 
a vicual faculty natural If hmls in the spectacle of life, 
evem vvhil(‘ encountering there a multitude of distres- 
sing tilings. Daudet’s gaiety is a part of his poetry, 
and Jiis po(‘try is a part of everything he touches. 
There is litth; enougli gaiety in the subject of Jach^ 
and y(‘.t the whole story is t(dd with a smile. To 
compl(‘te the chai*m of the thing, the smile is full of 
feeling. Here and there it hecomos an immense 
laugh, and tin' result is a delightful piece of drollery. 
Les Arenfum ProiUijlenses de Tartarin de Tarascon con- 
tains all liis high spirits ; it is one of his few stories 
in which laiighttT and tears are not intermingled. 

ddiis little tale, which is one of his first, is, 
like Numn. lUmmcMivn, a satire on a southern foible. 
Tartarin do 'rara-seon is an excellent man who in- 
habits tlie old town on the Klione over which the 
palace of the good King Rene keeps guard; he 
has not a fault in the world except an imagination 
too vivid. He is liable to visions, to hallucinations; 
the d(*sire that a thing shall happen speedily resolves 
itself ^nto the belief that the filing will happen — 
then that it is hap})eniiig — then that it has happened. 
Tartarin accordingly preseiRs himself to the world 
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(and to himself) as a gentleman to whom all wondgrs 
are familiar ; his experience blobms wi k\ supposi- 
titious flowers. The coveted thing for a man of Iiis 
romantic mould is that he shall be the bravest of the 
brave, and he passes his life in a series of heroic (ex- 
ploits, in wlfich, as you listen to him^ it is impossible 
not to believe. He passes over from Marseilles to 
Algiers, where his adventured (leej)en to a climaxf and 
where he has a desperate flirtation with the principal 
ornament of the hanmi of a noble Arab. The lady 
proves at the end to be a horribly improper Jittle 
Frenchwoman, and poor Tartarin, abused and dis- 
abused, returns to Tarascon to nu^ditate on what 
might have been. Nothing could be more charming 
than the light comicality of the sketch, which fills a 
small volume. This is the most mirthful, the most 
completely diverting of all Daudet’s tales ; but the 
same element, in an infinitely subtlcT foim, runs 
through the others. The (3ssence of it is the wish 
to please, and this brings me bade to the point 
to which I intended to return. 'I'he wish to 
please is the quality by which Daudet persuades 
his readers most ; it is this that elicits from them 
that friendliness, that confession that they are 
charmed, of which I spoke at the beginning of these 
remarks. It gives a sociability to his manner, in 
spite of the fact that he describes all sorts of 
painful and odiouj things. This contradiction is 
a part of his originality. He has no j)retension 
to being simple, he is perfectly conscious of being 
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Complex, and in nothing; is he more modern than in 
this oxprissive arRl sympathetic smile — the «mile of 
tlie artist* the sceptic, the man of the world — with 
which he shows us the miseries and cruelties of life. 
It is singular that wo should like him for that — and 
doubtless inanv^ pf*nphi do not, or thinlfthey do not. 
What they really dislike, I believe, is the things ho 
reliAos, ^^hich are often *lameutai>le. 



IV 

The first* of these were slight and simple, and foi 
the most part cheerful ; little anecdotc^s and legends 
of Provence, impressions of an artisPs holidays in 
that strange, bare, lovely land, and of wanderings 
further afield, in Corsica and Algeria ; sketches of 
Paris dui’ing the siege ; incidents of the invasion, 
the advent of the Prussian rule in other parts of the 
country. In all these things thenj is la note 4mmy 
the smile which is only a more synthetic sign of 
being moved. And then such grace of form, such 
lightness of touch, such alertness of observation ! 
Some of the chapters of the LeMres de mon Moulin 
are such perfect vignettes, that the brief treatment 
of small subjects might well have seemed, at first, 
Alphonse DaudePs appointed work. He had ab 
most invented a manner, and it was impossible to do 
better than he the small piece, or even the passages 
Glimpses, reminiscences, accidents, he rendered them 
with the brilliancy of a violinist improvising on a 
sudden hint. Th^ Leitres de mon Moulin^ nmreover, 
are impregnated with the light, with the fragrance of 
a Provencal summer ; the rosemary and thyme are 
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iri^the air as we read, the white rocks and the grey 
foJiUge st^itch ii\my to an horizon of hilk* — the 
yVipilles, iSie little Alps — on which colour is as 
iridescent as the breast of a dove. The Provence of 
Alj)honsc, Baudot is a dcliglitful land ; even when the 
mistral blows there it has a music in* its whistle. 
Emile Zola has ])rotesfced against this ; he too is of 
lV>v/>n(jal race, lu' ])aSSed his youth in the old 
Languedoc, and he intimates that his fanciful friend 
throws too mucli sw(*i‘tncss into the picture. It is 
beyoyd contradiction that Daudet, like Tartarin de 
Tarascon and Niiiua Roumestan, exaggerates a little;! 
he sees with great intensity, and is very sensitive to 
agreeable irapn'ssions. Le Petit Chose, his first long 
story, roads to day like, the attemi)t of a beginner, 
and of a beginner who had read and enjoyed 
Dickens. 1 risk this allusion to the author of 
Gopfiertield in spite of a conviction that Alphonse 
Daudet must b(* tired of hearing that he imitates 
him. Tt is not imitation ; there is nothing so gross 
as imitation in the length a.n<l breadth of Daudet 's 
work ; but. it is conscious sym}>atby, for there is 
plenty of that. Then*, are pages in his tales which 
seem to say to us that at one moment of his life 
Dickons had been a revelation to him — pages more 
particularly in Lc Petit Chose, in Fromont Jeune and 
in Jack The heroine of the first of these works (a 
very slfadowy personage) is nevei; mentioned but as 
the “ black eyes ’’ ; some one else is abvays spoken 
of as the dame de grand mMe ; the heroine’s father, 
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who keeps a flourishing china-shop, never opens lys 
mouth without saying “C'est le cas le dir|/’ Th^se 
are harmless, they are indeed sometimes vety happ 3 f, 
Dickeiisisms. We make no crime of them to M, 
Daudet, who must have felt as intelligently as he 
has felt evefythiiig else the fascinating form of the 
English novelist’s drollery. Fromont Jnine et Rlsler 
Aiii4 is a study of life in ‘the old quarter of^the 
Marais, tho Paris of th(^ seventeenth century, whose 
stately hoteh have been invaded by tlu*. innumerable 
activities of modern trade. When I say a stujy, I 
use the word with all those restrictions witli which 
it must be applied to a genius who is truthful with- 
out being literal, and who has a pair of butterfly’s' 
wings attached to the back of his observation. If 
sub-titles were the fashion to-day, the riglit one for 
Fromont Jmne would be — or Urn Dangers of Partnership, 
The action takes place for the most part in a manu- 
factory of wall-papers, and the persons in whom the 
author seeks to interest us are engaged in this useful 
industry. There are delightful things in the ]>ook, 
but, as I intimated at the beginning of these remarks, 
there are considerable incqualiti(3S. I’lie pages that 
made M. Daudet’s fortune — for it was with Fromont 
Jeune that his fortune began — are those which relate 
to the history of M. Delobelh*, the superannuated 
tragedian, his long-suffering wife, and his exquisite 
lame daughter, whg makes butterflies and huThniing- 
birds for ladies’ head-dresses. This eccentric and 
pathetic household was an immense hit, and Daudet 
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has never been happier than in the details of the 
groti}). r^dobclhiiiiruself, who has not had«*an en- 
gft.geTnent*for ten years, and who never will have om^ 
again, hot who holds none the less that it is his duty 
not to leav^L‘ the stagtj, ‘‘ not to give up tlie theatre,*^ 
though his platonic passion is paid for by the weary 
eyesight of hi^ wift* ami daughter, wlio sit up half 
the pight attaching ])ead*eyes tr) little stufted animals 
— the hlooniing and sonorous Dolohelle, ierociously 
selfish and fantastically vain, under the genial forms 
of njelodiama, is a. beautiful rc])r(‘seritation of a 
vulgarly tactitioiis nature. The hook revealed a 
painter; all the descriptive icissagc's, the pictorial 
touches, had the truest felicity. No one better than 
Damlet gives what wo call the feeling of a place. 
'rin‘ story illustrates, among otlier tilings, the fact 
tinit a ])ielty little woman who is c.onsumcd with 
tin* lowest tbrni of vanity, and unimpeded in her 
oiH‘rath>ns h\ the posst'ssion of a heart, may inflict 
an unlimited amount of injury n])oii peojile about 
her, it she only liav<» the opportunity. The case is 
well demon.-trated, and Sidonic (,diebe is an elaborate 
stmly of liimsiness ; }n‘r }>a]>ery quality, as I may 
call it, her rustling dryn(*ss, are effectively rendered. 
lUit I think tliere is a limit to the interest which the 
Eiiglish-sp(*aking n‘ader of Fivuch novels can take 
to-day in the inlvontures of a lady who leads tlie life 
of Mafflime Sidonie. In the first place he has met 
her again and again — he knows exactly what she will 
do and say in o\ery situati«>n : and in the second 
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there always seems to him to be in her vices, h%r 
disordere, an element of the convehtionah There is 
a receipt among French novelists for making little 
high-heeled reprobates. However this may be, he 
has at least a feeling that at night all cats aije 
grey, and that the particular tint^ of depravity 
of a woman whose nature has the shallowness of a 
sanded floor is not a very * important coiistata^on, 
Daiidet has*expended much ingenuity in endeavour- 
ing to hit the i)articular tint of Si<lonie ; he has 
wished to make her a type — the type of the daughter 
of small unsuccessful shopkee})ers (narrow-minded 
and self-complacent to imbecility), whose corru])tion 
comes from th(5 exampl(‘S, temptations, opportunities 
of a great city, as well as from her impure blood 
and the infection of the meanest associations. But 
what all this illustrates was not worth illustrating. 

The early chapters of Jack are admirable ; the 
later ones suffer a little, 1 think, from the story 
being drawn out too much, like an accordion when 
it wishes to be plaintive, dack is a, kind of younger 
brother of the Petit Chose, tliough ho tak(?s the 
troubles of life rather more stoutly than that delicate 
and diminutive hero ; a poor boy with a doting and 
disreputable mother, whose tenderness is surpassed 
by her frivolity, and who sacrifices her son to the 
fantastic egotism of an unsuccessful man of letters 
with whom she passq^ several years of her life. * She 
is another study of coquiiieiie — she is another shade ; 
but she is a more apprehensible figure than Sidonie 

Q 
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di^be — she is, indeed, a very admirable portrait. 
Tlie 8uccd:js of thrf book, however, is the figure of her 
lover, that is of her protector and bully, the unrecog- 
nised genius aforesaid, author of Le Fils de Faust, an 
uncirculated dramatic poem in the manner of Goethe, 
and centre of a, little group of raids — S collection of 
dead-beats, as we say to-day, as pretentious, as im- 
potent, as envious and as bilious as himself. He 
conceives a violent hatred of the offspring of his 
amiable companion, and the subject of Jack is the 
per» 3 cution ot the boy by this monstrous charlatan. 
This persecution is triumphantly successful ; the 
youthful hero dies on the threshold of manhood, 
broken down by his tribulations and miseries : he 
has been thrown upon the world to earn his bread, 
and among other things seeks a livelihood as a stoker 
on an Atlantic steamer. Jack has been taken 
young, and though his nature is gentle and tender, 
liis circumstances succeed in degrading him. He is 
reduced at the end to a kiinl of beAvildered brutish- 
ness. The story is simply the history of a juvenile 
martyrdom, ])ityingly, (expansively told, and I am 
afraid that Mr. (-harles Dudley Warner, who, in 
wu'iting lately about Afodern Fiction/^ ^ complains of 
the abuse of pathetic effects in that form of composi- 
tion, Avould find little to commend in this brilliant 
paraphrase of suffering. Mr. Warner’s complaint is 
eminently just, and the fault o^ Jack is certainly the 
abuse of pathos. Mr, Warner does not mention 
' In tlie Atlantic Monthly^ for April 1883. 
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Alphonse Daudet by name, but it is safe to assupie 
that in his reflections upon the pirversit/ of thosf 
writers who will not make a novel as comfortable Jis 
one’s stockings, or as pretty as a Christmas card, he 
was thinking of the author of so many uncoinpromk- 
ing ddnouements. It is true that th»^ probability is 
diminished by the fact that when he remarks that 
surely “ the main object in th*e novel is to entertitin,” 
he appears "to imply that the writers who furnish his 
text are faithless to this duty. It is possible he 
would not have made that imjjlication if he had»had 
in mind the productions of a story-telliu* wlio has the 
great peculiarity of being ‘‘amusing,” as the old- 
fashioned critics say, even when he touches the source 
of tears. The word entertaining has two or three 
shades of meaning; but in whatever sense it is used 
I may say, in parenthesis, that I do not agree with 
Mr. Warner’s description of the main object of the 
novel. I should put the case differently : I should 
say that the main object of the novel is to rej)rcsent 
life. I cannot understand any otiier motive for 
interweaving imaginary incidents, and I do not per- 
ceive any other measure of the value of such com- 
binations. The effect of a novel — the effect of any 
Iwork of art — is to pntertain ; but that is a very 
different thing. The success of a work of art, to my 
mind, may be measured by the degree to which it 
produces a certain illusion ; that illusion makes it 
appear to us for tlie time that we have lived another 
•life — that we have had a miraculous enlargement of 
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experience. The gi'eater the art the greater the 
^iracle, alid the fnore certain also the fact •that we 
have been eutertain(‘d — in the best meaning of that 
word, at least, which signifies that we have been 
Iwing at the expense of some one else. 1 am per- 
fectly aware th^it to say the object of a novel is to 
represent life does not bring the question to a point 
so #110 as to be uncomfortable for any one. It is of 
the greatest importanc.e that there should be a very 
free apfircc.iation of such a question, and the definition 
I hi#^e hinted at gives plenty of scope for that. For, 
after all, may not people differ infinitely as to what 
constitutes life — what constitutes representation? 
Some people, for instance, hold that Miss Austen 
deals with lift*, that Miss Austen represents. Others 
attribute these achievements to the accomplished 
Ouida. Some pcoph* find that illusion, that enlarge- 
ment of experient'c, that miracle of living at the 
expense of others, of which T have spoken, in the 
novels of Alexandre I>iimas. Others revel in them 
in the pages of Mr. Howells. 



V 

M. DAUDirr’s unfortunate Jack, at any rate, lives 
altogether at his own cost — that of his poor little 
juvenile constitution, and of his innocent affed^ions 
and aspirations. He is sent to the horrible Gymnase 
Moronval, where he has no beguiling works of fiction 
to read, Th(‘- Gymnase Moronval is a Dotheboys’ 
Hall in a Parisian ‘‘j)assage” — a very special class 
of academy. Nothing could be more effective than 
Daudet’s picture of this horrible institution, with its 
bankrupt and exasperated proprietors, the greasy 
penitentiary of a group of unremurierative children 
whose parents and guardians have found it con- 
venient to forget them. The episf)de of the wretched 
little hereditary monarch of an African tribe who 
has been placed there for a royal education, and 
who, livid with cold, short rations, and rough usage, 
and with his teeth shattering with a sense of dis- 
honour, steals away and wanders in the streets of 
Paris, and then, recaptured and ferociously punished, 
surrenders his littJ# dusky soul in the pestilential 
dormitory of the establishment — all this part of the 
tale is a masterpiece of vivid description. We seem 
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at the terrible soirees where the raUs exhibit 
t^ieir taleAs (M. Ifloronval is of course a rdti), and 
where the wife of the principal, a very small woman 
with a very big head and a very high forehead, 
ejipountls the wonderful M6thode-D6cost6re (in- 
vented by lu'rfy^lf and designated by her maiden 
nura(;), for pronouncing the French tongue with ele- 
gamlh. My criticism of \his portion of the book, and 
indeed of much of tlie rest of it, would be that the 
pathetic element is too intentional, too vouluy as the 
French say. And 1 am not sure that the reader 
enters into tin; author’s reason for making Charlotte, 
Jack’s mother, a woman of the class that we do not 
specify in American magazines. She is an accom- 
modating idi(jt, but her good nature is unfortunately 
not consecutive, and she consents, at the instigation 
of the diabolical d’Argemton, to her child’s being 
brought up like a ]>aupcr. D’Argenton, like Delo- 
belle, is a study of egotism pushed to the grotesque ; 
but the ])ortrait is still more complete, and some 
of the details are inimitable. As regards the in- 
fatmitt*d Charlotte, who sacriticos her cliild to the 
malignity of her lover, I repeat that certain of the 
features of her character appear to me a mistake, 
judged in relation to the effect t^hat the author wishes 
to produce. Ho wishes to show us all that the boy 
loses in being disinherited — if I may use that term 
with respect to a situation in wh'ch there is nothing 
to inherit. But his loss is not great when we con- 
sider that his mother hail, after all, very little to 
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give him. She had divested herself of important 
properties. Bernard Jansoulet, im Le Na^ab, is dot, 
like the tw.o most successful figures that Baudet hits 
previously created, a representation of full-blown 
selfishness. The unhappy nabob is generous to a 
fault; he is •the most good-natured and free-handed 
of men, and if he has made use of all sorts of 
means to build up his enormous fortune, he knoAjs an 
equal number of ways of spending it Tliis volu- 
minous tale had an immense success ; it seemed to 
show that Daudet had found his manner, a manner 
that was perfectly new and remarkably ingenious. 
As I have said, it held up the mirror to contemporary 
history, and attempted to complete for us, by supple- 
mentary revelations, those images which are projected 
by the modern newspaper and tlie album of photo- 
grai)hs. Les Rois en Exit is an historical novel of 
this pattern, in which the process is applied with 
still more spirit. In these two works Daudet 
enlarged his canvas surprisingly, and showed his 
ability to deal with a multitude of figures. 

The distance traversed artistically from the little 
anec(Jotes of the Lettres de mon Moulin to the complex 
narrative of Le Nabob and its successor, arti like the 
transformation — often so rapid — of a slim and 
charming young girl into a blooming and accom- 
plished woman of the world. The author’s style 
had taken on bone^and muscle, and become (Conscious 
of treasiu*es of nervous agility. I have left myself 
no space to speak of these things in detail, and it 
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was not part of my purpose to examine Dauders 
novels pi|ce by f>iece ; but I may say that it is 
tfhe itcm^, the particular touches, that * make the 
value of writing of this kind. 1 am not concerned 
to defend tlie process, the system, so far as there is a 
system ; but I cannot open either Le Nahah or Les 
Jiois en Exil, cannot rest my eyes upon a page, with- 
out J)eing cliai-nied by tlfc brilliancy of execution. It 
is ditlicult to give an idea, by any general terms, of 
Daiulet’s style? — a style which d(*.fies convention, 
trad^-ion, lionio^eneity, prudence, and sometimes even 
syntax, gathers up (*,very patch of colour, every col- 
loquial note, that will help to illustrate, and moves 
eagerly, lightly, triumphantly along, like a clever 
woman in the costume of an eclectic age. There is 
nothing classic in this mode of expression ; it is not 
the old-fashioned drawing in black and white. It 
never rests, never is satisfied, never leaves the idea 
sitting half dra])ed, like patience on a monument ; it 
is always ])anting, straining, fluttering, trying to add 
a little more, to j)io(luce the effect which shall make 
the reader see with his eyes, or rather with the mar- 
vellous eyes of iXlphonse Daudet. Le Nahab is full 
of e})isodes wliich are above all pages of execution, 
triumphs of translation. The author has drawn up 
a list of the Parisian solemnities and painted the 
portrait — or given a summary — of each of them. 
The oiayning day at the Salon, a ^funeral at P^re-la- 
Chaise, a debate in the Cliambor of Deputies, the 
yremihe of a new play at a favourite theatre, furnish 
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him with so many opportunities for his gymnastics of 
observatnon. I should like to s«.y how^rich a!id 
entertaining I think the figure of Jans(5ulet, thS 
robust and good - natured son of his own works 
(originally a dock-porter at Marseilles), who, after 
amassing a tabulous number of millions in selling 
European luxuries on commission to the Bey of 
Tunis, comes to Paris to tvy to make his sycial 
fortune as •he has already made his financial, and 
after being a nine-days' wonder, a public joke, and 
the victim of his boundless hospitality ; after Igeing 
flattered by charlatans, rifled by adventurers, be- 
laboured by newspapers, and “ exploited " to the 
last penny of his coffers and the last pulsation of 
his vanity by ever}' one who comes near him, dies 
of apoplexy in his box at the theatre, while the 
public hoots him for being unseated for electoral 
frauds in the Chamber of Deputies, where for a 
single mocking hour he has tasted the sweetness 
of political life. I should like to say, too, that 
however much or however little the Due de Mora 
may resemble the Due de Morny, the character de- 
picted by Daudet is a wonderful study of that modern 
passion, the love of “good form." The chapter that 

relates the death of the Duke, and describes the 

* 

tumult, the confusion, of his palace, the sudden 
extinction of the rapacious interests that crowd 
about him, and to j^rhich the collapse of his Splendid 
security comes as the first breath of a revolution — 
this chapter is famous, and gives the fullest measure 
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of what Daudet can do when he fairly warms to 
hiS work. | 

^ Les en Exil^ however, has a greater perfection ; 
it is simpler, more equal, and it contains much more 
of the beautiful. In Le Nabah there ai’e various 
lacunse and a certain want of logic;* it is not a 
sustained narrative, hut a series of almost diabolically 
clever pictures. Hut tlie other book has more large- 
ness of line — a fine tragic movement which deepens 
and presses to the catastrophe. Daudet had observed 
that^ several (lis])(>ssessed monarchs had taken up 
their residence in the French capital — some of them 
waiting and plotting for a restoration, and chafing 
under their disgrace ; others indifferent, resigned, re- 
liev(Kl, eager to console themselves witii the pleasures 
of Paris, It occurred to him to suppose a drama 
in which th(\se exalted ])ersonages should be the 
actors, and which, unlike either of his former pro- 
ductions, should have a pure and noble heroine. He 
was conscious of a dauntless little imagination, the 
idea of making kings and queens talk among them- 
selves had no terror for him; he had faith in his 
good taste, in his exquisite powers of diviij^ation. 
The success is worthy of the s])irit — the gallant 
artistic spirit — in which it was invoked. Les Rois 
en Exit is a finished picture. He has had, it is 
true, to simplify his subject a gooil deal to make it 
practic{fi)le ; the cgnrt of the ^iiig and queen of 
Illyria, in the suburb of Saint-Mand6, is a little too 
much like a court in a faiiy-tale. But the amiable 
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depravity of Christian, in whom conviction, resolu- 
tion, ambition, are hopelessly dejii, and n^hose one 
desire is to enjoy Paris with the impunity df a young 
man about town ; the proud, serious, concentrated 
nature of Frederica, who believes ardently in h^r 
royal functidh, and lives with her ey es fixed on the 
crown, which she regards as a symbol of duty ; both 
of these * conceptions do M. Daudet the ut^piost 
honour, and prove that he is capable of handling 
great situations — situations which have a de2)th of 
their own, and do not depend for their intercut on 
amusing accidents. It takes perhaps some courage 
to say so, but the feelings, the passions, the view 
of life, of royal personages, differ essentially from 
those of common mortals ; their education, their 
companions, their traditions, their exceptional posi- 
tion, take sufficient care of that. Alphonse Daudet 
has comprehended the difference ; and I scarcely 
know, in the last few years, a straighter flight of 
imagination. The history of the queen of Illyria is 
a tragedy. Her husband sells his birthright for a 
few millions of francs, and rolls himself in the Parisian 
gutter; ; her child perishes from poverty of l^lood ; 
she herself dries up in her despair. There is nothing 
finer in all Daudet than the pages, at the end of the 
book, which describe her visits to the great physician 
Bouchereau, when she takes her poor half-blind child 
by the hand, and fjrishing an opinion unbiassed by 
the knowledge of her rank) goes to sit in his waiting- 
room like one of the vulgar multitude. Wonderful 
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ajo the delicacy, the verity, the tenderness of these 
pages ; w| alwayai point to tln^ni to justify 'Oiir pre- 
dilection.* But we must stop pointing. We will not 
say more of Nvma RoumesLan than we have already 
said ; for it is better to pass so happy a work by 
than to speak of it inadecjuately. Y/e will only 
repeat t.hat we delight in Nama UouiimtaiL Alphonse 
Daiylet’s last book is a*“novelty at the tiiife I write; 
TJ Kramjf^Usk has l)een before the public liiut a month 
or two. I will say but little of it, partly because my 
oppQ^^tunity is already over, and partly because I 
have found that, for a fair judgment of one of 
Daudet’s works, the book should be read a second 
time, after a certain interval has elapsed. This 
interval has not brought round my second perusal 
of UEvang^liste. My first suggests that with all the 
author’s ])resent mastery of his resources the book 
has a grave defect. It is not that the story is 
painful ; that is a defect only when the sources of 
this ehunent are not, as T may say, abundant. It 
treats of a young girl (a Danish Protestant) who is 
turned to stone by a Medusa of Calvinism, the sombre 
and fanatical wife of a groat Protestant b/inker. 
Madame Autheman persuades Eline Ebsen to wash 
her hands of the poor old mother with whom up to 
this moment she has lived in the closest affection, 
and go forth into strange countries to stir up the 
wicked *to conversion. The exceljent Madame Ebsen, 
bewildered, heart-broken, desperate, terrified at the 
imagined penalties of her denunciation of the rich 
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and powerful bigot (so that she leaves her habitation 
and hides in a household of small iiechanic| to escape 
from them — one of the best episodes in flie book), 
protests, struggles, goes down on her knees in vain ; 
then, at last, stupefied and exhausted, desists, looks 
for the last* time at her inexorable, impenetrable 
daughter, who has hard texts on fier lips and no 
recognition in her eye, and who lets lier pass ajv^ay, 
without an* embrace, for ever. Tlie incid('ut in itself 
is perfectly conceivable : many well meaning persons 
have held human relation.shii)S cheap in th(^ faje of 
a religious call. But Daiidct’s weakn(‘ss has been 
simply a want of acquaintance with his subject. 
Proposing to himself to describe a particular phase 
of French Protestantism, he has got uj) certain of 
his facts with commendable zeal ; but ho has not felt 
nor understood the matter, has looked at it solely 
from the outsider, sought to make it above all things 
grotesque and extravagant. Into these excess(is it 
doubtless frequently falls ; but there is a general 
huraar verity which reguhites even the most stubb(3rn 
wills, the most peiwerted lives ; and of this sn,ving 
principle the author, in quest of striking pictures, has 
rather lost his grasp. His pictures are striking, as a 
matter of course ; but to us readers (jf Protestant 
race, familiar with the large, free, salubrious life 
which the children of that faith have carried with 
them over the gl^be, there is almost a kind of 
drollery in these fearsome pictures of the Protestant 
temperament. The fact is that M. Daudet has not 
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(to my. belief) any natural understanding of the 
religious passion | ho has a quick perception of 
Aany things, but that province of the human mind 
cannot be fait de chic — experience, there, is the only 
explorer. Madame Autheman is not a real bigot; 
she is simply a dusky effigy, she is uncRmonstrated. 
Eline Ebsen is iiot ji victim, inasmuch iis she is but 
half^alive, and victims ine victims only in virtue of 
being thoroughly scntietit. I do not easily perceive 
her spiritual joints. All the human part of the book, 
howf^ver, has the author’s habitual felicity ; and the 
reader of these remarks knows what I hold that to 
be. It may scorn to him, indeed, that in making the 
concession I made just above — in saying that Alphonse 
Daudet’s insight fails him when he begins to take 
the soul into account — 1 partly retract some of the 
admiration I liave expressed for him. For that 
amounts, after all, to saying that he has no high 
imagination, ami, as a consequence, no ideas. It is 
very true, I am afraiil, that he has not a great 
number of ideas. There are certain things he does 
not conceive — certain forms that never appear to him. 
Imaginative writers of the first order always gjve us 
an impression that they have a kind of philosophy. 
We should be embarrassed to put our finger on 
Daudet’s philosophy. “And yet you have praised 
him so much,’* we fancy we hear it urged ; “ you 
have praised him as if he were oi^e of the very first.** 
All that is very true, and yet we take nothing back. 
Determinations of rank are a delicate matter, and it 
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is sufficient priority for an author that one likes him 
immensely. Daudet is bright, vi^^d, tender ; he has 
an intense artistic life. And then he is so fre^. 
For the spirit that moves slowly, going carefully 
from point to point, not sure whetlier this or that 
or the other^ill “do,” the sight of such freedom Is 
delightful. 

1883 . 
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I 

The first artists, in any line, are doubtless not those 
whose general ideas about tliei)‘ art are most often 
on their lips — those who most abound in precept, 
apology, and formula and can best tell us the r<}asons 
and the philosophy of things. We know the first 
usually by their energetic practice, the constancy 
with which they ap])ly their })rinciples, and the 
serenity with which they l(‘ave us to hunt for their 
secret in the illustration, the concrete example. 
None the less it often happens that a valid artist 
utters his mystery, flashes upon us for a moment 
the li^ht by which he works, shows us the rule by 
which he holds it just that he should be measured. 
This accident is happiest, I think, when it is soonest 
over; the shortest explanations of the products of 
genius are the best, and there is many a ci;pator of 
living figures whose^ friends, however full of faith in 
his inspiration, will do well to pray for him when he 
sallies forth into the dim wilderness of theory. The 
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trine* is apt to be so much less inspired than the 
Ij'ork, Ihei work ft oft(ui so much more intelligent 
than the doctrine. M. Ouy de Maupassant has 
lately traversed with a firm and rapid step a literary 
ciisis of this kind ; he has clambered safely up the 
bank at the fiylluir cud of the morass. If he has 
relieved himself in the ])r(‘face to Pierre et Jean, the 
last^niblished of his tales, lui has also rendered a 
service t o his friends ; he has not only come home in 
a recognisable pli.i'ht, escaping gross disaster with a 
succIjss wliieh even his extreme good sense was far 
from making in advancti a matter of course, but he has 
expressed in intelligil)le terms (that by itself is a ground 
of felicitation) his most general idea, his own sense of 
his direction. He has arranged, tis it were, the light in 
which he wishes to sit. If it is a (piostion of attempt- 
ing, under however many ilisad vantages, a sketch of him, 
the critie/s busiiu‘ss therefore is simplified : there will 
be no dilUculty in placing him, for he himself has 
chosen the spot, lie has made the chalk-mark on the floor. 

1 may as well sa} at once that in dissertation M. 
de Maupassant d(»es not write with his best pen ; the 
philosopher in his composition is perceptibly inferior 
to the story-teller. I would rather have written half 
a page of Bonk ik Suif than the whole of the intro- 
duction to Flaubert's Letters to Madame Sand; and 
his little disquisition on the novel in general, attached 
to that particular example of which he has just 
put forth,' is considerably less to the point than the 
A Pierre et Jetui. Paris ; Ollendorlf, 1888. 
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masterpiece which it ushers in. In short, a com- 
nientatV M. de Maupassant is sligljtly conniion, wlfile 
as an artist he is wonderfully rare. Of tourse we 
must, in judging a writer, take one thing with 
another, and if I could make up my mind that M. do 
Maupassant <s weak in theory, it would almost, mal:e 
me like him better, render him moi^e approachable, 
give him the touch of softtiess tliat he lacks, ^and 
show us a fiuman flaw. The most general quality of 
the autlior of La Matson Tellier and Bel-Ajni, the 
impression that remains last, aftei* tlK'. others Jiave 
been accounted for, is an essential hardness — hard- 
ness of form, hardness of nature ; and it would put us 
more at case to find that if the fact with him (the 
fact of execution) is so extraordinarily definite and 
adequate, his ex})laiiations, aftei* it, were a little 
vague and sentimental. But T am not sure that he 
must even ne held foolish to have noticed the race 
of critics : he is at any rate so much less foolish 
than several of that fraternity. He has said his say 
concisely and as if he were saying it once for all. 
In fine, his readers must be grat(jfnl to him for such 
a passage as that in which he remarks that whereas 
the public at large very legitimately says to a writer, 
“ Console me, amuse me, terrify me, make me cry, 
make me dream, or make me think,” what the sincere 
critic says is, “ Make me something fine in the form 
that shall suit youjbest, according to your tempera- 
ment.” This seems to me to put into a nutshell 
the whole question of the different classes of fiction, 
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concernijig which there has recently been so much 
di^^ourso. There j.re simply as many different kinds 
as there are persons practising the art, for if a pic- 
ture, a tale, or a novel be a direct impression of life 
(and that surely constitutes its interest and value), 
the impression will vary according to the plate that 
takes it, the pai^cicular structure and mixture of the 
recipient. 4 

1 am Tiot sure that 1 know what M. de Maupassant 
m(*,ans wlu'ii he says, “The critic shall appreciate the 
rcsu^; only according to the nature of the effort; he 
has no right to concern himself with tendencies.” 
The second clause of that observation strikes me as 
rather in tlie air, thanks to the vagueness of the 
last word. But our author adds to the definite- 
ness of his contention when he goes on to say that 
any form of the novel is simply a vision of the 
world from the standpoint of a person constituted 
after a certain fashion, and that it is therefore 
absurd to say that there is, for the novelist’s use, 
only one reality of things. This seems to me com- 
mendable, not as a flight of metaphysics, hovering 
over bottomless gulfs of controversy, but, on the 
contrary, as a just indication of the vanity of 
certain dogmatisms. The particular way we see 
the world is our particular iflusion about it, says 
M. d(i Maupassant, and tliis illusion fits itself to our 
organs ‘and senses ; our receptive vessel becomes 
the furniture of mtr little plot of the universal 
consciousness. 
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'‘How childish, moreover, to believe in reality^ since we 
« ach carry our own in our thought and in our organs. JMir 
eyes, our* ears, our sense of smell, of tjilie, dilfep^g from oije 
person to another, create as many truths as there afe men upon 
earth. And our minds, taking instriudion from these organs, 
so diversely impressed, nnder>tand, analyse, judge, as if each 
of us belongei^ to a diiferent race. Each one of us, tlieref(g*e, 
fonns for liimselt’an illusion of the world, wliicli is the illusion 
poetic, or sentimental, or joyous, or melaiu;Tioly, or unclean, or 
dismal, according to his nature. • And the wTiter has no other 
mission than to repioducc faithfully this illusion, with all tho 
contrivanccs*of art that he has learned and has at his commaiKl. 
The illusion of beauly, which is a human convention ! The 
illusion of ugliness, whi'di is a changing opinion ' d'ho illusion 
ot truth, wdiich i.s never immutable ! The illusion of the 
ignoble, w Inch attracts so many ! The great artists are those 
*who mak(i humanity acce])t their ])articulQr illusion. Led us, 
therefore, not get angry with any one theory, since every 
theory is tho generalised expre.ssion of a temperament asking 
itself questions.” 

What is interesting in this is not that M. de 
Maupassant ha])pens to hold that we have no uni- 
versal measure of the truth, but that it is the last 
word on a question of art from a writer who is ricli 
in experience and has had success in a very rare 
degree. It is of secondary importance that our 
impijession should be called, or not called, an illusion; 
what is excellent is that our author has stated more 
neatly than we have lately seen it done that the 
value of the artist resides in the clearness with 
which he gives forth that impression. His particular 
organism constitutes a case, and the critic is intelligent 
in proportion as he apprehends and enters into that 
case. To quarrel with it because it is not another, 
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which it^could not possibly have been without a wholly 
different outfit, appears to M. de Maupassant a de- 
fklorablo waste of time. If this appeal to our dis- 
interestedness may strihe some readers as chilling 
(through their inability to conceive of any other form 
tlian the one they lik(^ — a limitation e:?^cellont for a 
reader but poor* for a judge), the occasion hapjiens to 
be none of the Ix^st foe saying so, for M. de Man* 
passant himself precisely pn^sents all the, symptoms 
of a “ case ” in the most striking way, and shows us 
how ^ far the consideration of them may take us. 
Embracing such an oj)portunity as this, and giving 
ourselves to it freidy, seems to me indeed to be a 
course more fi’uitful in valid conclusions, as well as 
in entertainment by the way, than the more common 
method of establishing ou(‘'s own premises. To make 
clear to ourselves those of the author of Pierre et 
Jean — those to which he is committed by the very 
nature of his mind — is an attem)>t that will both 
stimulate and rejiay curiosity. There is no way of 
looking at his work less ilry. less academic, for as we 
proceed from one of his peculiarities to another, the 
whole horizon widens, yet without our leaving^ firm 
grouinl, and we see ourselves landed, step by step, in 
the most general questions — those explanations of 
things which reside in the race, in the society. Of 
course there are eases and cases, and it is the salient 
ones that the disinterested crit^. is delighted to 
meet. 

What makes IVI, de Maupassant salient is two 
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facts : the first of which is that his gifts aro^reniark- 
ably strong and definite, and tl^ second that "fie 
writes directly fmn them, as it were ; ^^lolds tlie 
fullest, the most uninterrupted — I scarcely know 
what to call it — the boldest communication with 
them. A cate is poor when tlie cluster of the artisS's 
sensibilities is small, or they themselves are Avanting 
in keenness, or else when •the personage fails to 
admit thenj — either through ignorance, or diffidence, 
or stupidity, or the error of a false ideal — to what 
may bo called a legitimate share in his attempt^ It 
is, I think, among English Jind American writers 
that this latter accident is most liable to occur • 
more than the French we are apt to be misled by 
some convention or other as to th(5 sort of feeler 
we oyght to put forth, forgetting that the best one 
will be the one that nature happens to have given 
us. We have doubtless often enough the courage of 
our opinions (wlnm it befalls that we have (>])inions), 
but we have not so constantly that of our percep- 
tions. There is a whole side of our perceptive 
apparatus that we in fact neglect, and there are 
probably many among us Avho would erect this 
tendency into a duty. M. de Maupassant neglects 
nothing that he possesses ; he cultivates his garden 
with admirable energy ; and if there is a flower you 
miss from the rich parterre, you may be sure that 
it could not possib^ have been raised, his rftind not 
containing the soil for it. He is plainly of the 
opinion that the first duty of the artist, and the 
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^ thing tljat makes him most useful to his fellow-men, 
i^«to master his instrument, whatever it max'happen 
to be. 

II is own is that of the senses, and it is through 
them alone, or almost alone, that life ap])eals to him ; 
itfis almovst alone by their help that ha describes it, 
that he produces brilliant works. They rend(^r him 
this great assistance because they are evidently, in 
liis constitution, extraordinarily alive ; there is scarcely 
a page in all his twenty volum(‘S that does not testify 
to their vivacity. Nothing could be further from his 
thought than to disavow them and to minimise their 
importance. He accepts them frankly, gratefully, 
works them, rejoic(^s in them. If he were told that 
there are many Knglish writers who would be sorry 
to go with him in this, he would, I imagine, staring, 
say that that is about what was to have been expected 
of the Anglo-Saxon race, or even that many of them 
probably could not. go with him if they would. Then 
he WM)ubl ask how our authors can be so foolish as to 
saerifict* sucli a viojien, how they can afford to, and 
exclaim, They must be pretty works, those they 
produce, aud give a fine, true, complete account of 
lift*, wdth such omissions, such lacunte ! ” M. de 
Maupassant’s productions teach us, for instance, that 
his sense of smell is exceptionally aciiio — as acute as 
that of tl)0st‘ animals of the field and forest whose 
subsisteEce and security depend upon it. It might 
be thought that he w^ould, as a student of the human 
race, have found an abnormal development of this 
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faculty embarrassing, scarcely knowing whg,t to do 
with if^ where to place it. But such an apprehension 
betrays an imperfect conception of his dir&tness anH 
resolution, as well as of his constant economy of 
means. Nothing whatever prevents him from repre- 
senting the si'elations of men and women as largely 
governed by the scent of the parties.* Human life in 
his pages (would this not be Jbhe most general descrip- 
tion he would give of it *?) appears for the most part 
as a sort of concert of odours, and his people are 
perpetually engaged, or lie is engaged on their behalf, 
in snitiing up and distinguishing thorn, in some 
])leasant or painful exercise of the nostril. “If every- 
thing in life speaks to the nostril, why on earth 
shouldn’t we say so ? ” 1 suppose him to Inquire ; 
“ and what a proof of the empire of poor conventions 
and liypocrisics, c//e^ votis autrrs, that you should pre- 
tend to describes and cliaracterise, and yet take no 
note (or so little that it comes to the same thing) of 
that essential sign ! ” 

Not less powerful is his visual sense, the quick, 
direct discrimination of his eye, which ex]>lains the 
singularly vivid concision of Ids descriptions. These 
are never prolonged nor analytic, liave nothing of 
enumeration, of the quality of the observer, who 
counts the items to oe sure he has made up the sum. 
His eye selects uneiringly, unscrupulously, almost 
impudently — catches the particular thing in which 
the character of the object or the scene resides, and, 
by expressing it with the artful brevity of a master, 
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leaves | convincing, original picture. If he is in- 
vt^lerately syntheyc, he i.s never more so than in the 
^ray he brings this hard, short, intelligent gaze to 
bear. His vision of the world is for the most part 
a vision of ugliness, and oven when it is not, there is 
in* his easy power to generalise a certafti absence of 
love, a sort ot^' bird's-eye-view contempt. He has 
none of the superstitionc of observation, none of our 
English indulgences, our tcmdcr and often imaginative 
superficialities. If he glances into a railway carriage 
bear^g its freight into the Parisian suburbs of a 
summer Sunday, a dozen dreary lives map themselves 
out in a flash. 

‘^Then^wero si out helios in farcical clothes, those middle - 
class goodwivt's of the hanlicnr who replace the distinction they 
don’t possess by an inolcvant dignity ; g»mtlemen weary of the 
ofhci', witli sallow faces and twisted bodies, and one of their 
shoulders u little forced up by perpotu;d bending at work over 
a table. TTicir anxious, joyless faces spoke moreover of domestic 
worries, incessant needs tor money, old liopes linally shattered ; 
for they all belonged to the army of poor threadbare devils who 
vegetate frugally in a mean little plaster house, with a flower- 
bed for a garden.” . . . 

Even in a brightiu* picture, such as the admirable 
vignette of the drive of Madame Tellier anc^ her 
companions, the whole tiling is an impression, as 
painters say nowadays, in wl^ich the figures are 
cheap. The six* women at the station clamber into 
a country cart and go jolting through the Norman 
landscape to the village. 

“ But presently the jerky trot of the nag shook the vehicle 
so terribly that the chairs began to dance, tossing up the 
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travellers to ri^^lit, to left, with movements like pnp}yt^, seared 
grimace^ cries of dismay suddenly interrupted by a iiiSre 
violent bump. They clutched the sicAs of th« traj), their 
bonnets turned over on to their backs, or upon the nose or the 
shoulder; and the white horse continued to go, thrusting out 
his head and straightening the little tail, hairless likt* that of a 
rat, with whiqia from time to time he whisked his buttocks 
tlose})h Rivet, with one foot stretched upon^he shaft, the other 
leg bent under him, and his elbows very high, hedd the reins 
and emitted from his throat evvtry moment a kind of^cluck 
whicli caused the animal to prick up liis ears and <|ui(dvcn his 
pace. On either side of the road the green country stretched 
away. The colza, in flower, produced in sj)()ts a great carpet 
of undulating yellow', from which there rose a stiong, jvliole- 
somc smell, a smell penetrating ami j)leasant, (tarried very far 
hy the breeze. In the tall rye the corntlowcrs held up their 
little azure heads, w'hieh the women wished to pluck; but M. 
Rivet refused to stop. Then, in some place, a whole field 
looked as if it were sprinkled willi blood, it was so crowaied 
with poppies. And in the iiiid.st of the great level, taking 
colour iu this fashion from the flowers of the soil, the trap 
passed on wdih the jog of the white liorsc, sc'eniing itself to 
carry a nosegay of richer hues; it disayipeared behind the big 
trees of a farm, to come out again wdier«* the foliage stopped and 
parade afresh through the green and yi-llo\v crops, pricked with 
red or blue, its blazing cartload of women, which receded in 
the sunshine.” 

regards the otlier sense, the yar excellence, 
the sense which we scarcely mention in English 
fiction, and which I am not very sure 1 shall be 
allowed to mention in an ICnglish ^periodical, iM. de 
Maupassant speaks for that, and of it, with extra- 
ordinary distinctness and authority. 'J'o s&y tliat it 
occupies the first place in his picture is to say too 
little ; it covers in truth the whole canvas, and his 
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wgrk isilittle else but a report of its innumerable 
manifestations. T^hesc manifestations are not, for 
him, so iifany incidents of life ; they are life itself, 
they represent the standing answer to any question 
that we may ask about it. lie describes them in 
detail, with a familiarity and a franltness which 
leave nothing to added ; I should say with 
singi^lar truth, if I <lid ' not consider that in regard 
to this article lie may be taxcul with a certain exag- 
geration. M. (le Maupassant would doubtless affirm 
that ^vhere the empire of the sexual sense is con- 
cerm'd, no exaggeration is possible : nevertheless it 
may be said that whatever d(‘pths may be discovered 
by those who dig for them, the impression of the 
human s[)cctacle for him who takes it as it comes has 
less analogy with that (»f the monkeys^ cage than this 
adniirabh^ writer’s account of it. f speak of the 
human spectacle as we Anglo-Saxons see it — as we 
Anglo-Saxons j)ret(*nd we see it, M. de Maupassant 
would ])0ssibly say. 

At any rate*, I have perhaps touched upon this 
peculiarity siillicicmtly to exi)hiin my rt^mark that 
his point of view is almost solely that of the senses. 
If he is a very interesting case, this makes him also 
an embarrassing one, embarrassing and mystifying for 
the moralist. I may iis well admit that no writer of 
the day strikes me as equally so. To find M. de 
Maiipassiint a lion in the path-r-that may seem to 
some people a singular proof of want of courage ; but 
I think the obstacle will not be made light of by 
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those who have really taken the measure# of the 
animal. •We are accustomed to ^hiiik, we of the 
English faith, that a cynic is a living advA-tisoment 
of his errors, especially in proportion as he is a 
thorough going one; and M. de Maupassant^s cynicism, 
unrelieved a^it is, will not be disj)Osed of ofl-hand by 
a critic of a competent literary sense? ISuch a critic 
is not slow to perceive, to 4iis no small confusion, 
that though, judging from usual premises, the author 
of Bel-Arni ought to be a warning, he someliow is 
not. His baseness, as it pervades him, ought ^o be 
written all over him ; yet somehow there are there 
certain aspc^cts — and those commandirjg, as the 
house-agents say — in wldoh it is not in the least to 
be perceived. It is easy to exclaim that if he judges 
life only from the point of view of the s(‘ns(‘s, many 
arc the noble and exquisite things that he must leave 
out. What lie leaves out has no claim to get itself 
considered till after we have done justice to what he 
takes in. It is this positive side of M. de Maujiassant 
that is most remarkable — the fact that liis literary 
character is so cornplefe and edifying. “ Auteur k peu 
pr6s ijr^proch able dans ungenrcqui ne Test pas,”a8 that 
excellent critic M. Jules Lemaitre says of him, he dis- 
turbs us by associating^ a conscience and a high standard 
with a temper dong synonymous, in 6ur eyes, with an 
absence of scruples. The situation would be simpler 
certainly if he were^i bad writer ; but none the less it 
is possible, I think, on the whole, to circumvent him, 
even without attempting to prove that after all he isone. 
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The flatter part of his introduction to Pierre et 
f^n is less felicitous than the beginning, . but we 
fearn from it — and this is interesting — that he re- 
gards the analytic hxshlon of telling a story, which 
has lately begotten in his own country some sucli 
remarkable experiments (few votaries !is it has at- 
tracted among* ourselves), as very much less profit- 
able^ than the simple ’^pic manner which ‘‘avoids 
with care all complicated explanations, all disserta- 
tions upon motives, and confines itself to making 
per^^ns and ev(‘nts pass before our eyes.’’ M. do 
Maupassant adds that in his view “psychology 
should be hidden in a book, as it is hidden in 
reality under the facts of (‘xisbmce. The novel con- 
ceived in this manner gains interest, movement, 
colour, the bustle of life.” When it is a question of 
an artistic process, we must always mistrust very 
sharp distinctions, for there is surely in every 
method a little of every other method. It is as 
difficult to describe an action without glancing at 
its motive, its moral history, as it is to describe a 
motive without glancing at its uractical consequence. 
Our history and our fiction are what we do ; but it 
surely is not more easy to determine where what 
we do begins than to determyie whorti it ends — 
notoriously a ho]>eless task. Tliereiore it would 
take a very subtle sense to draw a hard and fast 
line on the borderland of explap,ation and illustra- 
tion. If ]>sychology be hidclen in life, as, according 
to M. de Alaiipassant, it should be in a book, the 
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question immedi«ately coinos up, ‘‘From wliqjn is it 
hidden?” From some people, no doubt, but ver^ 
much less from others; and all depends Apon the 
observer, the nature of one’s observation, and one’s 
curiosity. For some ])eople motives, reasons, rela- 
tions, explainltions, are a part of the very surface of 
the drama, with the footlights beaming full ujx)!! 
them. For me an act, an •incident, an attitude, 
may be a sharp, detached, isolaterl tiling, of which T 
give a full account in saying that in such and such a 
way it came off. For you it may be hung a]y:)ut 
with implications, with relations, and conditions as 
iK^cessary to help you to n-cognise it as the clothes 
of your friends are to he!}) you know them in the 
street. You feel that they would seem strange to 
you without petticoats and trousers. 

M. de Maupassant would probabl}^ urge thnt the 
right thing is to know, or to guess, how events come 
to pass, but to say as little about it as ])Ossible. 
There aie matters in regard to whicli he feels the 
importance of being explicit, but that is not one of 
them. The contention to Avhich I allude strikes me as 
rather arbitvary, so diflicult is it to ])ut one’s finger 
upon the reason why, for instance, there should be 
so little mysteiy^ about what ha^ipened to Christiane 
Andermatt, in Moiit-Oriol, when sh(3 w6nt to walk on 
the hills with Paul Bretigny, and so much, say, about 
the forces that formed her for that gentleman’s 
convenience, or those lying behind any other odd 
collapse that our author may have related. The 

S 
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ijilo mfcleads, and the best rule certainly is the tact 
jji the ii^dividua^ writer, which will adapt. itself to 
the material as the material comes to him. The 
cause we plead is ever pretty sure to be the cause of 
(jur idiosyncrasies, and if M. de Maupassant thinks 
meanly of “ cxjdariations,” it is, I suspect, that they 
come to him in no great affluence. His view of the 
coipluct of man is simple as scarcely to require 
them ; and indeed so far as they are needed he is, 
virtually, extilanaioiy. He deprecates reference to 
motives, luit there is ojie, covering an immense 
ground in liis horizon, as I have already hinted, to 
which he perpetually refers. If the sexual impulse 
be not a moral antecedent, it is none the less the wire 
that moves almost all M. de Maupassant’s puppets, 
and as lie has not hidden it, I cannot see that he has 
eliminated analysis or made a sacrifice to discretion. 
His pages are studded with that particular analysis ; 
he is constantly peeping behind the curtain, telling 
us what he discovers there,. The truth is that the 
admirable system of simplification which makes his 
tales so rapid and .so concise (especially his shorter 
ones, for his novels in some degree, I think, sufter 
from itj, strikes us as not in the least a conscious 
intellectual elFort, a selective, comparative process. 
He tells us dll ho knows, all he suspects, and if 
these things take no account of the moral nature of 
man, it is because he has no window looking in that 
direction, ami not because artistic scruples have com- 
pelled him to close it up. The very compact 
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mansion in which he dwells presents on tl#at sic^/3 
a perfccriy dead wall. 

This is why, if his axiom that you produce the 
effect of truth better by painting people from the 
outside than from the inside has a large utility, h^s 
example is convincing in a much higher degree. A 
writer is fortunate when his tlicory and his limita- 
tions so (exactly corresjiond, \flien his curiosities may 
be appeased with such precision and promptitude. 
M. de Maujiassant contends tliat the most that the 
analytic novelist can do is to put himself — his i>wn 
peculiarities — int(» the costume of the figure analysed. 
This may be true, but if it apjdies to one manner of 
representing people who are not ourselves, it apjdies 
also to any other manner. It is the limitation, the 
dilliculty of the novelist, to wdiatcver clan or camp 
he may belong. M. de Maujyassaiit is remarkably 
objective and impersonal, but he would go to(j far if 
he were to entertain the belief that he has kept liim 
self out of his books. They speak of him eloqinmtly, 
even if it only be to tell us how easy — how' easy, 
given his talent of course — he has found this imjier- 
sonalit^. Let us hasten to add that in the case of 
describing a character it is doubtless more difficult 
to convey the impression of something that is not 
one’s self (the constant effort, however delusive at 
bottom, of the novelist), than in the case of de- 
scribing some object^iore immediately visible. The 
operation is more delicate, but that circumstance 
only increases the beauty of the problem. 
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^ On the question of style our author has some 
^.xcellent jreniark^; we may be grateful indeed for 
every one* of them, save an odd reflection about the 
way to “ become original ” if we happen not to be so. 
TJie recipe for this transformation, it would appear, 
is to sit down in front of a blazing firej or a tree in 
a plain, or any ol)ject wo encounter in the regular 
way* of business, and rdmain there until the tree, or 
the fire, or the object, whatever it be, be(?ome differ- 
ent for us from all other specimens of the same class. 
[ dciubt whether this system would always answer, 
for sundy the n‘semblauce is what we wish to dis- 
cover, (luito as much as the difference, and the best 
way to preserve it is not to look for something 
opposiid to it. Is not this indication of the road 
to take to become, as a writer, original touched 
with the saTue. fallacy as the recommendation about 
eschewing analysis ? It is the only vdiveM I have 
encoiuiten'd in M. de Maupassant^s many volumes. 
The best, originality is tln^ most unconscious, and the 
best way to describe a tree is the wsij in which it 
has struck us. “ Ah, but we <lpn’t always know how 
it has struck us,” the answer to that may be, “.and it 
takes some time and ingenuity — much fasting and 
prayer — to find out.” If we do^.not know, it probably 
has not struck us very much: so little indeed that our 
inquiry had better be relegated to that closed chamber 
of an artist’s meilitations, that sacred back kitchen, 
which no a priori rule can light up. The best thing 
the artist’s adviser can do in such a case is to trust 
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him and turn away, to let him fight the matter otit 
with his conscience. And be th^s said with a full 
appreciation of the degree in wliich M. tfr Maupas- 
sant’s observations on the whole question of a writer’s 
style, at the point we have come to to-day, bear the 
stamp^of imSilligence and experience. ITis own style 
is of so excellent a tradition that th^ presumption is 
altogether in favour of what»he may have to say^ 

He feejs oppressively, discouragingly, as many 
another of his countrymen must have felt — for the 
French have worked their language as no ^ther 
people have done — the penalty of coming at the 
end of three centuries of literature, the difficulty of 
dealing with an instrument of expression so worn 
by friction, of drawing new sounds from the old 
familiar pipe. ^‘When we read, so saturated with 
French writing as we are that our whole body gives 
us the impression of being a paste made of Avords, 
do we ever find a line, a thought, which is not 
familiar to us, and of which we have not had at least 
a confused presentiment?” And he adds that the 
matter is simple enough for the writer who only 
seeks^to amuse the public by means already known ; 
he attempts little, and he j)roduces “ with confidence, 
in the candour of his mediocrity,” works which answer 
no question afid leave no trace. If is he who wants 
to do more than this that has less and less an easy 
time of it. Evervjjbhirig seems to him to h^ve been 
done, every effect produced, every combination already 
made. If he be a man of genius, his trouble is 
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lightened, for mysterious ways are revealed to him, 
and new combinations spring up for him evpn after 
novelty is dead. It is to the simple man of taste 
and talent, who has only a conscience and a will, 
that the situation may sometimes well appear des- 
perate ; he judges himself as he goes, and he. cai^ 
only go step by step over ground where every step 
is al/eady a footprint. 

If it be a miracle whenever tliere is a,, fresh tone, 
the miracle has been wrougiit for M. de Maupassant. 
Or i^ he simply a man of genius to whom short cuts 
have been disclosed in th(» watches of the night ? At 
any rate he has had faith — religion has come to his 
aid ; 1 moan tlio religion of his mother tongue, which 
he has loved well enough to be patient for her sake. 
He has arrived at the j)eaco which passeth under- 
standing, at a kind of conservative piety. He has 
taken his stand on simplicity, on a studied sobriety, 
being persuaded that the deepest science lies in that 
direction rather than in the multiplication of new 
terms, and on this subject he delivers himself with 
superlative wisdom. ‘‘Then* is no need of the queer, 
complicated, numerous, and Chinese vocabulary which 
is imposed on us to-day under the name of artistic 
writing, to fix all the shades of thought ; the right 
way is to distiiigiiish with an extreme clearness all 
those motlifications of the value of a word which 
come from the place it occupies.^ Let us have fewer 
nouns, verbs and adjectives of an almost impercep- 
tible sense, and more different phrases variously con 
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fitructed, ingeniously cast, lull of the science of sound 
and rhythm. Let us have an excellent general foafti 
rather than be collectors of rari terras.^^^ M. d# 
Maupassant’s practice does not hill below ins exhor- 
tation (tliough 1 must confess tliat in the foregoing 
passage he tnakes use of the detestable expression 
“stylist,” which I have not re{)rodi#ced). Notliing 
can exceed the masculine firpiness, the quiet force of 
his own style, in which every phi*ase is a {lose 
sequence, every epithet a paying piece, and the 
ground is completely cleared of the vagiu‘, tlu*> ready- 
made and the second-best, L(‘ss than any one td-day 
does he beat the air; more than any one does he hit 
out from the shoulder. 



II 

lllifhaft produced a hundred short tales and only four 
regular novels ; but if the tales deserve the first 
place ill any candid appreciation of Iiis talent it is 
not* simply because^ tiny are so much the more 
numerous : they im) also mon^ characteristic ; they 
rc[)resent him best in his originality, and their 
brevity, extreme- in some cases, doi^s not prevent 
them from being a collection of masterpieces, 
(Tliey are very unequal, and I speak of the best.) 
'The litth; story is but scantily rclislied in England, 
whort*- Headers take their fiction rather by the volume 
than by the page, and the novelist’s idea is apt to 
resemble one of those old-fashioned carriages which 
require a wide court to turn round. In America, 
where it is associated pre-eminently with Ifawthorne’s 
name, with Edgar Poe’s, and with that of Mr, Bret 
Harte, tln» sliort tale has had a better fortune. 
France, however, has been fhe land of its great 
prosperity, and M. do Maupassant had from the first 
the adAtantago of addressing a jmblic accustomed to 
catch on, as the modern phrase is, quickly. In some 
respects, it may be said, he encountered prejudices 
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too friendly, for he found a tradition of iydectuicy 
ready lyade to his hand. I say indcc*en(\v witli pljfTn* 
ness, though my indication woiAd perhfips ])lcase 
better with another word, for we sulfcr in English 
from a lack of roundabout names for the confe Irsie— 
that etemenf for which the Fn nch, with their ijrivois, 
their gaillard, their (^grillard, their (f(u(dri()l(\ have so 
many convenient synon 3 nns.t It is an honoured tra- 
dition in I^rance that the little story, in verse or in 
prose, should be liable to Ix^ nioie or less obscene (1 
can think only of that alternative ej)ithet), though I 
hasten to add that among lit(‘rary forms it does not 
monopolise the privilege. Our uucleanness is l(‘ss 
producible — at any rate it is h‘ss produced. 

For the last ten years our author has brought 
forth with regularity these con<lensed compositions, 
of which, pi'obably, to an English reader, at a first 
glance, the most universal sign will be tlieir licen- 
tiousness. They really partake of this quality, how- 
ever, in a very differing degree, and a second glance 
shows that they may be divided into numerous 
groups. It is not fair, I think, even to say that 
what thoy have most in common is their being 
extremely leste6. What they have most in common 
is their being extremely strong, and after that their 
being extrernfely brutal. A story* may be obscene 
without being brutal, and vice versd^ and M. do 
Maupassant’s contempt for those interdictions which 
are supposed to be made in the interest of good 
morals is but an incident — a very large one indeed — 
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of his general contempt. A pessimism so great that 
ife alliance with the love of good work, or eyen with 
Ihe calculAtion of^ the sort of work that pays best in 
a country of style, is, as I have intimated, the most 
puzzling of anomalies (for it would seem in the light 
of such sentiments that nothing is worth anything), 
this cynical strain is the sign of such gems of 
narration as hi Mamn Tdlier hllistoire d'une Fille de 
Ferme, VAne, Le Chien^ Mademoisdle Fiji, Monsieur 
Parent, hlUritage., En Famille, Le BapUme, Le Fere 
Amable. The author fixes a hard eye on some small 
spot of human life, usually some ugly, dreary, shabby, 
sordid one, takt'S up the particle, and squeezes it 
either till it grimaces or till it bleeds. Sometimes 
the grimace is very droll, sometimes the wound is 
very horrible ; but in either case the whole thing is 
real, observed, noted, and represented, not an invention 
or a castle iii the air. M. de Maupassant sees human 
life as a terribly ugly business relieved by the 
comical, hut even the comedy is for the most part the 
comedy of nuKsery, of avidity, of ignorance, helpless- 
ness, and grossness. When his laugh is not for these 
things, it is for the little salet^s (to use one ^f his own 
favourite words) of luxurious life, which are intended 
to be ])rettier, but which can scarcely be said to 
brighten the picture. I like La Bite^d Mattre Bel- 
homme. La Ficelle, Le Petit Ftlt, Le Cos de Madame 
Luneau, Trihineaux Bustiques, and many others of this 
category much better than his anecdotes of the 
mutual confidences of his little marquises and haronnes. 
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Not counting his novc'ls for the moment, his tales 
may be jjivided into the three groups of tliose whieti 
deal with the Norman peasantry, ^thosi* A^iich deaf 
with the petit employ^ and small shopkeeper, usually 
in Paris, and the miscellaneous, in which the uppei* 
walks ef lifoiare represented, and the fantastic, tlte 
whimsical, the weird, and even th^ supernatural, 
figure as well as the um^^purgated. l'lu‘S(^ last 
things range from Le Ilorla (wljicli is not a specimen 
of the author’s best vein — the only occasion on wliicl) 
he has the weakness of imitation is when he strikes 
us as emulating Edgar I-'oe) to Mm llarrief, and 
from Boule de Svif (a triumph) to tliat almost in- 
conceivable little growl of Anglophobia, IJ&ouverte — 
inconceivable 1 mean in its irresponsibility and ill- 
nature on the part of a man of M. de Maupassant’s 
distinction ; passing by sucli little perfections as Fetii 
Soldat, L^Abandonnd, Le Collier (the list is too long 
for complete enumeration), and such gross im}>er- 
fections (for it once in a while befalls our author to 
go woefully astray), as La Femme de Paul, CMli, Les 
Soeurs Uondoli. To these might almost be added as 
a special cg^tegory the* various forms in which M. de 
Maupassant relates adventures in railway carriages. 
Numerous, to his imagination, are the pretexts for 
enlivening fictfen afforded by first, second, and third 
class com})artments ; the acci<lents (which have no- 
thing to do with the conduct of the train) tl>at occur 
there constitute no inconsiderable part of our earthly 
transit. 
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• It ^ surely by his Norman peasant that his tales 
will live ; he knows this worthy as if he l^ad made 
*^him, understand! him down to the ground, puts him 
on his feet with a few of the freest, most plastic 
touches. M. de Maupassant does not admire him, 
and he is such a master of the subject •that it would 
ill becomes an butsider to suggest a revision of judg- 
ment. He is a part of the contemptible furniture of 
the world, but on tlie whole, it would , appear, the 
most grotesrpie part of it. His caution, his canniness, 
his^ natural astut<*ness, his stinginess, his general 
grinding sordidness, are as unmistakable as that 
(piaint and lu'utish dialect in which he expresses 
himsoir, and on which our author plays like a virtuoso. 
It would lx*, impossible to demonstrate with a finer 
sense (jf the humour of the thing the fatuities and 
densities of his ignorance, the bewilderments of his 
opposed appetites, the overreachings of his caution. 
Ills existence has a gay side, but it is apt to be the 
barbarous gaiety commemorated in Farce Norniande, 
an anecdote which, like many of M. de Maupassant’s 
anetalotes, it is easier to nder the reader to than to 
repeat. If it is most convenient to places La Mahon 
Tellier among the talcs of the peasantry, there is no 

doubt that it stands at the head of the list. It is 

\ 

absolutedy unadapted to the perusal of ladies and 
young persons, but it shares this peculiarity with 
most of its fellows, so that to ignore it on that 
account would be to imply that we must forswear M. 
de Maupassant altogether, w^hich is an incongruous 
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and insupportable conclusion. Every good |tory is 
of course^both a picture and an idea, and the more 
they are interfused the better the ^JrobleniAs solved. 
In La Maisan Tellier they fit each other to perfection ; 
the capacitj^ for sudden innocent delights latent in 
natures* whidft have lost their innoeeiice is vividly 
illustrated by the singular scenes ’•to which our 
acquaintance with Madame a^d her staff (little as it 
may be a thing to boast of), successively introduc(*s 
us. The breadth, the freedom, and brightness of all 
this give the measure of the author’s talent, and of 
that large, keen way of looking at life whicdi sc(*s the 
pathetic and the droll, the stuif of which the whoh‘ 
piece is made, in the qu<‘erest and lunuhhjst patterns. 
The tone of Ijx MaiMtn Tellier and tlie few com- 
positions which closely resemble it, ox])resses M. de 
Maupassant’s nearest approach to geniality. Even 
here, however, it is the geniality of the showman 
exhilarated by the success with which he feels that 
he makes his mannikins (and especially his woman- 
kins) caper and squeak, and ^vho after the per formance 
tosses them into their box with the iiTcvcu’encci of a 
practi{;ed hand. If tlie pages of the author of Bel- 
Ami maybe searched almost in vain for a manifiistation 
of the sentiment of respect, it is naturally not by 
Mine. Tellier a'hd her charges that must look most 
to see it called forth ; but they are among the things 
that please him mojt. 

Sometimes there is a sorrow, a mis(*ry, or even a 
little heroism, that he handles witli a certain tender- 
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ness ( II ne Vie is the capital example of this), without 
insisting on the ])oor, the ridiculous, or, as be is fond 
of saying,^' the bescial side of it. Such an attempt, 
admirable in its sobriety and delicacy, is the sketch, 
in IIAhanlortn^, of the old lady and gentleman, 
jSme. de Cadour and M. d’Apreval, ''Who, ^staying 
with tlui husl)JiSul of the former at a little watering- 
place on tlie. Normar<iy coast, take a long, hot 
walk on a summer’s day, on a straight, white road, 
into the interior, to catch a clandestine glimpse of a 
young farimu*, their illegitimate son. He has been 
pensioned, ho is ignorant of his origin, and is a com- 
monplace and un conciliatory rustic. They look at 
him, in his dirty fairnyard, and no sign passes be- 
tween them ; tlnm they turn away and crawl back, 
in mehincholy silence, along the dull French road. 
The manner in which this dreary little occurrence is 
related makes it as large as a chapter of history. 
Th(u-e is tenderness in Mias llankt which sets forth 
how an English old maid, fantastic, hideous, senti- 
mental, and tract-distributing, with a smell of india- 
rubber, fell in love with an irresistible French painter, 
and drowned herself in the well because she saw him 
kissing the maid-servant ; but the figure of the lady 
gra?A.s the farcical. Is it because we know Miss 
Harriet (if we "are not mistaken in 'the type the 
author has had in his eye) that we suspect the good 
spinster was not so weird and desperate, addicted 
though her class may be, as he says, to “haunting all 
the tables d’hote in Europe, to spoiling Italy, poisoning 
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Switzerland, making the charming towns of the 
Mediterjanean uninhabitable, carrying every whw^e 
their queer little manias, their rnmUrs de ve4<iles pdtri' 
fides, their indescribable garments, and that odour of 
india-rubber which makes one think that at night 
they must te slipped into a case ? '' What would 
Miss Harriet have said fo M. de Maupassant’s friend, 
the hero of the Ddcouverie^ ^who, having maTrit^d a 
little Anglaise because ho tliought she was charming 
when she spoke broken French, finds siie is very Hat 
as she becomes more fluent, and has notliing more 
urgent than to denounce h(*r to a gentleman lu‘ meets 
on the steamboat, and to rtdieve his w'rath in ejacula- 
tions of “ Sales Anglais ? 

M. de Maupassant evidently knows a great deal 
about the army of clerks who work undtT govern- 
ment, but it is a terrible tale that he has to tell of 
them and of the pptit hmryeois in general. It is true 
that he has treated the petit bourgeois in Pierre et Jean 
without holding him up to our derision, and the 
effort has been so fruitful, that we owe to it the work 
for which, on the whole, in the long list of his suc- 
cesses, we^are most fliankful. But of Pierre et Jean. 
a production neither comic nor cynical (in the degree, 
that is, of its predecessors), but serious and fresh, I 
will speak ailon. In Monsieur Parent, VlUriiagc^ 
En Famille, Une Partie de Oampagney Promenade^ and 
many other pitiless little jueces, the author iapens the 
window wide to his perception of everything mean, 
narrow, and sordid. The subject is ever the struggle 
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for existence in bard conditions, lighted up simply 
by more or less polissonnerie. Nothing is more strik- 
ing to an »Anglo-9tixon reader than the omission of 
all the other lights, those with which our imagination, 
and 1 think it ought to he said our observation, is 
fatniliar, and which our own works of ftitioii e'it any 
rate do not peiKiit us to forget: those of which the 
most general (h'seription is that they spring from a 
certain mixture of good -humour and piety — piety, I 
mean, in the (‘ivil and domestic sense quite as much 
as in the religious. The love of sport, the sense of 
(lecofum, th(^ necessity for action, the habit of respect, 
the absence*, of irony, the ]»ervasiveness of childhood, 
the expansive tendency oi* the race, are a few of the 
<]ua1itios (the analysis might, I think, be pushed much 
furth(U’) which ease us otf, mitigate our teuvsion and 
irritation, n^scue us from the nervous exasperation 
wliich is almost the commonest element of life as 
depicted by M. de Maupassant. No doubt there is 
in our literature an immense amount of conventional 
blinking, and it may be (piestioned whetln*!* pessi- 
mistic reju’csentalion in M. de Maupassant’s manner 
do not follow his particular original mqve closely 
than our perpetual quest of ph*asantness (does not 
Mr. Rider Haggard make even his African carnage 
pleasant?) adheres to the lines of the *vorld we our- 
selves know. 

Fierce, indeed is the struggle for existence among 
even our pious and good-humoured millions, and it is 
attended with incidents as to which after all little 
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testimony is to be extracted from our literature of 
fiction. It must never be forgotten that the optimism 
of that literature is partly tin? optimism cfS women* 
and of spinsters; in other words the optimism of 
ignorance as well as of delicacy. It might be sup- 
posed that thi Fi’erich, with their mastery of the ar& 
would have more coTisolaAons than we, 
but such is not the account gf tli<j matter given by 
the new generation of painti*r.s. To tiie Fivncl/we 
seem superficial, and we are certainly open to the 
reproach ; but none the less even to the infinit(5 
majority of readies of good faith tlierc will be a 
wonderful want of corresi)ondence betw(*c‘n the 
general picture of Bel-jhm, of Illoni-Urioly of Une Fie, 
Yvette and Eii Faniille, and our own vision of reality. 
It is an old impr(*ssion of course that the satire of 
the French has a very dilfei’ont ton<‘ from ours ; but 
few Faiglish readers will admit that the feeling of 
life is less in ours than in theirs, d'lie heeling of life 
is evidently, de 'pad ct d\nitre, a very difierent thing. 
If in ours, as the novel illustrales it. there are super- 
ficialities, tliere are also f|ualitics which are far from 
being negatives and o^nissions : a large imagination 
and (is it fatuous to say ’?) a largo (ixperionce of the 
positive kind. Even those of our novelists whose 
manner is most •ironic pity life more and hate it less 
than M. de Maupassant and his groat initiator Flau- 
bert. It comes back I supjmse to our good-kumour 
(which may apparently also be an artistic force) ; at 
ajiy rate, we have reserves about our shames and our 

T 
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sorrowS|, indulgences and tolerances about our Philis- 
tinism, forbearances about our blows, and a general 
friendliness of conception about our possibilities, 
which take the cruelty from our self -derision and 
operate in the last resort as a sort of tribute to our 
freedom. There is a hoiTible, admiraole scene in 
Monsieur Parem, which is a capital example of tidiim- 
phapt ugliness. The harmless gentleman who gives 
his name to the tale has an abominable wife, one of 
whose offensiv<'. attributes is a lover (unsuspected 
by }jer husband), only less impudent than herself. 
M. Parent comes in from a walk with his little boy, 
at dinner-time, to encounter suddenly in his abused, 
dishonoured, deserted home, convincing proof of her 
misbehaviour. He waits and waits dinner for her, 
giving her the bcnclit of every doubt ; but when at 
last she enters, late in the evening, accompanied by 
the partner of her guilt, there is a tremendous 
domestic concussion. It is to the peculiar vividness 
of this scene tliat 1 allude, the way we hear it and 
see it, and its most repulsive details arc evoked for 
us : the sordid confusion, the vulgar noise, the dis- 
ordered table and ruined dinner, the shrill insolence 
of the wife, her })razen mendacity, the scared ki- 
feriority of the lover, the mere momentary heroics 
of the weak husband, the scuffle and Somersault, the 
eminently un]>oetic justice Avith which it all ends. 

When Thackeray relates how; Arthur Pendeniiis 
goes home to take pot-luck with the insolvent New- 
comes at noulogne, and how the dreadful Mrs. 
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Mackenzie receives liim, and how she luakos ^ scenj, 
when the frugal repast is served, over the diminishec^ 
mutton-bone, we feel that the notafeon of ftiat order 
of misery goes about as far as we can bear it. But 
this is child^s play to the history of M. and 
Caravah amf their attempt, aftei the death (or 
supposed death) of the husbarKUs iiKjtlier, to transfei 
to tlieir apartment before the arrival of the ojher 
heirs certain miserable little aiticles of furniture 
belonging to th(^ deceased, together with the frustra- 
tion of the manceiivre not only by the grim r^isur- 
rection of the old woman (wliich is a snfhciently 
fantastic item), but by the shock of ])attle wdien a 
married daughter and her husband appcjai*. No one 
gives us like M. do Mau])assant the odious words 
exchanged on such an occasion as that: no one 
,<lepicts with so just a hand the feelings of small 
people about small things. These feelings are very 
apt to be “fury’'; that word is of strikingly frequent 
occurrence in his pages. IJ Heritage is a drama of 
private life in the little world of the Ministere do la 
Afarine — a world, according to M. de Maupassant, of 
dreaded little jealousies and ineptitudes. Kead(‘rs 
of' a robust complexion should learn how the wretc})ed 
M. Tiesable was handjed by his wife and her father 
on his failing to satisfy their just expectations, and 
how he comported himself in the singular situation 
thus prepared for ^im. Tlie story is a iffodel of 
narration, but it leaves our poor average humanity,'^ 
dangling like a beaten rag. 
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Wliejo does M. de Maupassant find the great 
multitude of his detestable women ? or v^here at 
least does^iie find the courage to represent them in 
such colours? Jeanne do Laniare, in line re- 
ceives the outrages of fate with a passive fortitude : 
and there is something touching in Mfne. Roland's 
imdra de edissierey as exhibited in Pierre et Jean. 
But ^ for the most paitcM. de Maupassant's heroines 
are a mixture of extnune sensuality and extreme 
mendacity. They arc a large element in that general 
disfi|^ur(uneut, that illusion de tignohlc^ qui attire tani 
JHreSy vvliich makes the p(u-verse or the stupid side 
of things the one which strikes him first, which leads 
him, if he glances at a group of nurses and children 
sunning themselves ii] a Parisian square, to notice 
primarily the yruf. de h'ute of the nurses ; or if he 
si)eaks of the. longing for a taste of the country which 
haunts th(‘. shopkeiqjer fenced in behind his counter, 
to identify it as the amour heie de la nature ; or if he 
has occasion to put the boulevar<ls before us on a 
summer's evening, to seek his effect in these terms ; 
“ The city, as hot as a stew, seemed to sweat in the 
suffocating night. The drains puthd their pestilential 
breath from their mouths of gi'anite, and the under- 
ground kitchens poured into the streets, through 
their low windows, the infamous miasmas of their 
dishwater and old sauces.” 1 do not contest the 
truth ofi such indications, I only note the particular 
selection and their seeming to the writer the most 
apropos. 
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Is it because of the inadequacy of those iiulications 
when applied to the long stretch that M. de Mau- 
passant’s novels strike us as les4 complete, in pro- 
portion to the talent expended upon them, than his 
contes and iwuvelles ? I make this invidious distinction 
in spite of •the fact that U^ie Vie (tlie first of tlie 
novels in the order of time) is a^ remarkably in- 
teresting experiment, and that Pierre et Jean is, so far 
as my jiic^gment goes, a faultless production. BeU 
Ami is full of the bustle and the crudity of life (its 
energy and expressiveness almost bribe one to like 
it), but it has the great defect that the physiological 
explanation of things here too visibly contracts the 
problem in order to meet it. The world represented 
is too special, too little inevitable, too much to take 
or to leave as wc like — a world in which every man 
is a cad and every woman a harlot. M. de Mau- 
passant traces the career of a finished ]>lackguard 
who succeeds in life through women, and he represents 
him primarily as succeeding in the profession of 
journalism. His colleagues and his mistresses are as 
depraved as himself, greatly to the injury of the 
iron^ id»a, for the* real force of satire would have 
come from seeing him engaged and victorious with 
natures better than^ his own. It may be remarked 
that this wa^ the case with the ‘nature of Mine. 
Walter; but the reply to that is — liardly ! More-' 
over the author’s ^whole treatment of the episode of 
Mme. Walter is the thing on which his admirers 
have least to congratulate him. The taste of it is so 
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atrocious, that it is difficult to do justice to the way 
it^ is made to stand out. Such an instance as this 
pleads wifa irresistible eloquence, as it seems to me, 
the cause of that salutary diffidence or practical 
generosity which I mentioned on a preceding page. 
I know not the Etiglish or American ^iiovelist wlio 
could have wriloen this portion of the history of Bel- 
Ami^ if he would. Bu/:; T also find it impossible to 
conceive of a member of that fraternity ,,w ho would 
hav(i written it if h(i could. Th(‘- subject of Mont- 
Oriol^ is full of rpieorness to the English mind. Here 
again the ])icture has much more importance than 
the idea, which is simply that a gentleman, if he 
liaptxm to be a low animal, is liable to love a lady 
very much less if she presents him with a pledge of 
their affection. It need scarcely be said that the 
lady and g<mthniian who in M. de Maupassant’s 
])ages exemplify tliis interesting truth are not united 
in wedlock — that is with each other. 

M. de Maupassant tells us that he has imbibed 
many of his priiici[des from Gustave Flaubert, from 
the study of his works as well as, formerly, the en- 
joyment of liis w^ords. It is in Vjne Vie tbafi Flaubert’s 
infiuence is most directly trat-eable, for the thing has 
a marked analogy witli VEducation Sentimentale. 
That is, it is tlm presentation of a siifiple piece of a 
life (ill this case a long piece), a series of observations 
upon an^ episode qitelconqtie, as the French say, with 
the minimum of arrjingement of the given objects. 
It is an excellent example of the way the impression 
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of truth may be conveyed by that form, but it would 
have be^n a still bettor one if in his search for th*e 
effect of dreariness (the effect of flrearinelfe may be* 
said to be the subject of line Vie^ so far as the 
subject is reducible) the author had not eliminated 
excessively. • He has arranged, as T say, as little as 
possible; the necessity of a ‘‘plot’^ lifts in no degree 
imposed itself upon him, and his effort has been to 
give the urujornposed, unrounded look of life, witfi its 
accidents, its broken rhythm, its queer resemblance 
to the famous description of “ Bradshaw — a com- 
pound of trains that start but don’t arrive, and trains 
that arrive but don’t start. It is almost an arrange- 
ment of the history of poor Mine, de Lamare to have 
left so many things out of it, for after all she is 
described in very few of the relations of life. The 
principal ones are there certainly ; we sec her as a 
daughter, a wife, and a mother, but there is a certain 
accunlulation of secondary experience that marks 
any passage from youth to old age which is a wholly 
absent element in M. de Maupassant’s narrative, and 
the suppression of which gives the thing a tinge of 
the ^rbitwiry. It ^s in the power of this secondary 
experience to make a great difference, but nothing 
makes any difference for Jeanne de Lamare as M. de 
Maupassant ^uts her before us. Had she no other 
points of contact than those he describes ? — no friends, 
no phases, no epijjpdes, no chances, none the mis- 
cellaneous remplissage of life ? No doubt M. de Mau- 
passant would say that he has had to select, that the 
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most comj)rehcnsive enumeration is only a condensa- 
tion, and that, in accordance with the v<^ry just 
principle/!* eiiunciJLted in that preface to which I have 
perlia\)S too repeatedl;y referred, he has sacrificed 
what is unc]iaract(*ristic to what is characteristic. It 
characterises the career oi‘ this French c6’untr3^ lady of 
fifty years agd that its long gray expanse should be 
seen as j)eo])led witli ibut five or six figures. The 
essence of the matter is that she was ,deceived in 
almost ov(‘Ty afhiction, and that essence is given if 
the persons who deceived her are given. 

'i'he reply is doubtless adequate, and I have only 
inteiided my criticism to suggest the degree of my 
inteiM^st. What it really amounts to is that if the 
subject of this artistic experiment had been the 
existence of an Ihiglish lady, even a very dull one, 
the air of verisimilitude would have demanded that 
she should have been placed in a denser medium. 
line Vk may after all be only a testimony to the 
fact of the melancholy void of the coast of Normandy, 
even witliin a moderate drive a great seaport, 
umler the Kestoration and Louis Philip])o. It is 
especially to be recommendeci to those wly) are 
interestt'd in the qu(*stion of what constitutes a 
‘‘ story,” ofieriiig as it does the n^ost definite sequences 
at the same timtf that it has nothing that corresponds 
to the usual idea of a plot, and closing with an im- 
plication* that finds us prepared. ^The picture again in 
this case is much more dominant than the idea, unless it 
be an idea that loneliness and grief are terrible. The 
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picture, at any rate, is full of truthful touches,^ and tlie 
work hjv? tlie merit and the charm that it is the most 
delicate of the authors productilins and^tlie least 
hard. In none otlier has he occnjned himself so 
continuously with so innocent a figure as his soft, 
bruised herdlne ; in none other iuis he paid our [)oor 
blind human history the compliment (and tliis is 
remarkable, considering the* flatness of so much of 
the particiijar subject) of finding it so little hete. He 
may thiid^ it, here, but comparatively he does not say 
it. Tie almost betrays a sense oi moral tldngs. 
Jeanne is absolut(^ly passive, she lias no moral spring, 
no active moral life, none of the edifying attributes 
of character (it costs her apparently as little as may 
be in the way of a shock, a complication of feeling, 
to discover, by letters, after her mother’s death, that 
this lady has not been the virtuous woman she has 
siip})osed)j but her chronicler has had to handle the 
immaterial forces of patience and renunciation, and 
this has given the book a certain purity, in spite of 
two or three “ physiological ” passages that come in 
with violence — a violence the greater as we feel it to 
be a fesulfe of selection. It is very much a mark of 
M. de Maupassant that on the most striking occasion, 
with a single exceptipn, on which hiws picture is not 
a jiicture of libertiiiage it is a picture of unmitigatiid 
suffering. Would he suggest that these are tlie only' 
alternatives ? 

The exception that I here allude to is for J^ierre 
et Jearif which 1 have left myself small space to speak 
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of. Is it because in this masterly little novel there 
is a show of those immaterial forces which 1 just 
mentioned, and bteause Pierre Eoland is one of the 
few instances of operative character that can be re- 
called from so many volumes, that many readers will 
place M. de Maupassant’s latest production altogether 
at the head of his longer ones ? 1 am not sure, inas- 

much as after all the /character in question is not 
extraordinarily distinguished, and the moral problem 
not prestuited in much complexity. The case is only 
relative. P(?rhaps it is not of importance to fix the 
reasons of preference in respect to a piece* of writing 
so essentially a work of art and of talent. Pierre et 
Jean is the best of M. de Maupassant’s novels mainly 
because M. de Maupassant has never before been so 
clever. It is a pleasure to see a mature talent able 
to renew itself, strike another note, and appear still 
young. This story suggests the growth of a percep- 
tion that everything has not been said about the 
actors on the world’s stage when they are represented 
either as helpless victims or as mere bundles of 
appetite's. Idiere is an air of responsibility about 
Pierre Roland, the person on whose behaif thp tale 
is mainly tohl, which almost constitutes a pledge. 
An inquisitive critic may ask yyhy in this particular 
case M. de Maupassant should have stfick to the petit 
bourgeois, the circumstances not being such as to 
typify that class more than another. There are 
reasons indeed which on reflection are perceptible ; 
it was necessary that his people should be poor, and 
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necessary even that to attenuate Madame Rolamrs 
misbehaviour she should have had the excuse^ of th6 
contracted life of a shopwoman ir# the E^e Mont * 
martre. Were the inquisitive critic slightly malicious 
as well, he might suspect the author of a fear that 
he should setm to give way to the illusion du beau ff 
in addition to representing the little group in Pierre 
ei Jean as persons of about tl^e normal conscience he 
had also represented them as of the cultivated cfiiss. 
If they belong to the humble life this belittles and — 
I Jim still quoting the supposedly malicious critic — 
M. de Maupassant must, in one way or the ofluu*, 
belittle. To the English reader it will appear, I 
think, that Pierre and Joan are ratlnu* more of the 
cultivated class than two young Englishmen in the 
same social position. It bdongs to the drama that 
the struggle of the elder brother — educated, proud, 
and acute — should be partly with the pettiness of his 
opportunities. The author’s choice of a milieu, more- 
over, will serve to English readers as an examjde of 
how much more democratic contemporary French 
fiction is than that of his own country. The greater 
part yf^ ifc^ — almost %,11 tlje work of Zola and of 
Daudet, the best of Flaubert’s novels, and the best of 
those of the brothers De Goncourt — treat of that 
vast, dim section of society whichy lying between 
those luxurious walks on whose behalf there are easy 
presuppositions and^that darkness of misery which, 
in addition to being })icturesque, brings philanthropy 
also to the writer’s aid, constitutes really, in extent 
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and ox^pressiveness, the substance of any nation. In 
*l5nglarid, where the fashion of fiction still se^ts mainly 
to the c^axitvy libuse and the hunting-field, and yet 
more novels arc published than anywhere else in the 
world, that thick twilight of mediocrity of condition 
lias been little cx])lored. May it yield triumphs in 
the years to cbrno ! 

It may scciii tliat J. Iiave claimed little for M. de 
Maupassant, so far as English readers are concerned 
with him, in saying that after publishing twenty 
iinyro[)ei' volumes he has at last published a twenty- 
first, which is neither indecent nor cynical. It is not 
this circumstance that has led me to dedicate so 
many pages to him, but the circumstance that in 
producing all the others he yet remained, for those 
who are interested in these matters, a writer with 
'whom it was impossible not to reckon. This is why 
1 called him, to b(‘gin with, so many ineffectual names : 
a rarity, a “case,” an embarrassment, a lion in the 
path, lie is still in the path as I conclude these 
observations, but 1 think that in making them we 
have discovered a legitimate way round. If he is 
a master of his art and it Is discouraging to find 
what low views are compatible with mastery, there is 
satisfaction, on the other hand in learning on what 
particular condition he holds his strange success. 
This condition, it seems to me, is that of having 
totally tiinitted one of the itemj! of the problem, an 
omission which has made the problem so much easier 
that it may almost be described as a short cut to a 
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solution. The question is whctlier it be a fair cut 
M. de Maupassant has sinqdy skipped the wholC 
reflective part of his men and women - -that^i-eflcc live* 
part which governs conduct and produces character. 
He may say that he does not see it, does not know it : 
to w^hicii the fins wer is, “ So much the better for yoil, 
if you Avish to describe life without itf Tlie strings 
you pull are by so much tlui ^ess numerous, and you 
can therefore [)ull those tliat remain witli greater 
promptitude, consequently with greater firmness, with 
a greater air of knowledge.’’ J^icure Roland, I repeat, 
shows a capacity for refl(‘Ction, hut I cannot tfiink 
who else does, among tlie thousand figures who com- 
pete w’ith him — 1 imjan for reflection addressed to 
anything higher than the gratification of an instinct. 
We have an inqiression that M. d’Apreva,! and 
Madame de Cadour reflect, as tiny trudge hack from 
their mournful excursion, but that indication is not 
pushed very far. An aptitude for this exercise is a 
part of disci])lined manhood, and disciplined man- 
hood M. de Maupas.sarrt has simply not attempted to 
represent. I can remember no instance in whicli he 
sketches ajay considefable capacity for conduct, and 
his women betray that capacity as little as his mem. 
I am much mistaken if he has once painted a gentle- 
man, in the English sense of the term. liis gentle- 
men, like Paul Br6tigny and <1 outran de Ravenel, 
are guilty of the most extraordinary deflecti^ins. For 
those w^ho are conscious of this element in life, look 
for it and like it, the gap will appeal’ to be immense. 
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It will lead tlieni to say, “ No wonder you have a 
contempt if that is the way you limit the held. No 
wonder /ou judgft people roughly if that is the way 
you see them. Your woik, on your premisses, remains 
the admirable thing it is, but is your ‘case’ not ade- 
qhately (*xplained ? ’’ 

Tlie erotic ^demerit in M. de Maupassant, about 
which mil (ill inon^ migh/. have been said, seems to me 
to be ex))lained by the same limitation, anjl explicable 
in a similar way wherever else its literature occurs 
in excess. The carnal side of man appears the most 
characteristic if you look at it a great deal; and you 
look at it a great d(‘al if you do not look at the other, 
at the sid(‘ by which lie reacts against his weaknesses, 
his defeats, 'rhc more you look at the other, the less 
the wiiole- business to which French novelists have 
ever appeared to l^lnglish readers to give a dispropor- 
tionate pla(‘o the business, as I may say, of the 
senses — will strike you as the only tyjucal one. Is 
not this the most useful rellection to make in regard 
to the thnious (picstion of the morality, the decency, 
of the novel ! It is the only one, it seems to me, 
that will meet the case as we^nd the ce.se to-day. 
Hard and fast rules, a jftiort restrictions, mere inter- 
dictions (you shall not speak of this, you shall not 
look at that), have surely served their Hime, and will 
in the nature of the case never strike an energetic 
talent asvjanything but arbitrary.^ A healthy, living 
and growing art, full of curiosity and fond of exer- 
cise, has an indefeasible mistrust of rigid prohibitions 
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Let us then leave this magnificent art of the novelist 
to itself and to its perfect freedom, in the taAli thaJl 
one example is as good as another, aiid that mur fiction* 
will always be decent enough if it be sufificiently 
general. Let us not be alarmed at this prodigy 
(thougb prodigies are alarming) of M. do Mau])assant, 
who is at once so licentious and so impeccable, but 
gird ourselves up with the ^onviction that another 
point of vieyr will yield another perfection. * 

1888. 
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IVAN TTTROlj^NIMKF 

When the mortal remains of Ivan Turgi^nien* were 
about to be transported from Paris for interment in 
bis own country, a short commemorative service was 
held at tlie Gare du Nord. Kinest Kenan and 
Edmond About, standing beside the train in which 
his coffin had been placed, bade farewell in the name 
of the French people to the illustrious stranger who 
for so many years had been their honoured and 
grateful guest. M, Kenan made a beautiful speech, 
and M. About a very clever one, and each of them 
characterised, Avith ingenuity, the genius and the 
moral nature of the most touching of writers, the 
most lovable of men. “ Turgenielf,” said M. Renan, 
“ rece^vgd hy the niy^erious decree which marks out 
human vocations the gift which is noble beyond 
all others ; he was bofii essentially impersonal.’’ The 
passage is so efoquent that one must Vejieat the whole 
of it. “His conscience was not that of an individual 
to whom nature ha(J been more or less generous : it 
was in some sort the conscience of a people. Before 
he was born he had lived for thousands of years ; 
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infinite successions of reveries had amassed them- 
^ selves in the depths of his heart. No man, has been 
as much* as he^fche incarnation of a whole race*, 
generations of ancestors, lost in the sleep of centuries, 
speechless, came through him to life and utterance.” 

I quote these lines for the pleasuie of ‘quoting 
tliem ; for while T see what M. Eenan means by 
calling 'rurg('unelf impersonal, it lias been my wish 
to devote to his delightful memory a few pages 
written under the impression of contact and inter- 
course. He seems to us impersonal, because it is from 
his writings almost alone that we of English, French 
and German speech have derived our notions — even 
yet, I fear, rather meagre and erroneous — of the 
Russian people. Ilis genius for us is the Slav genius; 
his voice the voice of those vaguely-imagined multi- 
tudes whom we think of more and more to-day as 
waiting their turn, in the arena of civilisation, in the 
grey expanses of the North. There is much in his 
wiitings to encourage this view, and it is certain that 
ho interpreted witli wonderful vividness the tempera- 
ment of his fellow-countrymen. Cosmojadite that he 
had become by the force of cfrcumstanccs, Jiis roots 
had never been loosened in his native soil. The 
ignorance with regard to Rmjsia and the Russians 
which he found' in abundance in the rest of Europe 
— and not least- in the country he inhabited for ten 
years la fore his death — had indeed the effect, to a 
certain degree, to throw him back upon the deep 
feelings which so many of his companions were unable 
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to share with him, the memories of his early years, 
the sense^ of w^ide Russian horizons, tlie joy aifd pridt ' 
of his mother-tongue. In the csllection^of short* 
pieces, so deeply interesting, written during the last 
few years of his life, and translated into German 
under tiie nafhe of Senilia, 1 iind a passage — it is tlio 
last in the little book — which illustrates perfectly 
this reactionary impulse : ‘‘ lij days of doubt, in days 
of anxious tjiought on the (lt*stiny of my native land, 
thou alone tirt my su])port and my staff, 0 great 
powerful Russian tongue, truthful aiid fr(‘e ! If it 
were not for thee how should man not despair at the 
sight of what is going on at home '? But it is incon- 
ceivable that such a language has not betm given to 
a great people.” This ATuscovitt*, home-loving note 
pervades his productions, though it is between the 
lines, as it were, that we must listen for it. None 
the less does it remain true that 1 h‘ was not a simple 
conduit or mouthpiece ; the iiis])iratioii was his own 
as well as the voice, lie was an individual, in other 
words, of the most unmistakable kind, and those 
who had the happiness to know him have no diffi- 
culty ^tp-duy ill thinking of him as an eminent, 
responsible figure. This pleasure, for the writer of 
these lines, was as g^eat as tlie pleasure of reading 
the admimble •tales into which he put such a world 
of life and feeling : it was perhaps even greater, for 
it was not only wit^ the pen that nature kid given 
Turg^nieff the power to express himself. He was 
the richest, the most delightful, of talkers, and his 
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face, his person, his tcin})er, the thoroughness with 
which fie had been equipped for human intercourse, 
make in «!ho inoncf‘)ry of his friends an image which 
is completed, but not thrown into the shade, by his 
literary distinction. Idic whole image is tinted with 
sadness : ])artiy because the element melancholy 
in his nature \las deep and constant — readers of liis 
nov(^ls have no need to, be told of that ; and partly 
beciuise, during the last years of his life, Jic had been 
condemn(‘d to suifer atrociously. Intolerable ]>ain , 
had been bis ])ortion for too many months before he 
died ; his (Uid was not a soft decline, but a deepen- 
ing distress. Hut of brightness, of the faculty of 
enjoyment, he had also the large allowance usually 
nunlo to first -rate men, and he was a singularly com-l 
])lote human being. The author of these pages had 
greatly admired hi.s writings before having the, fortune 
to make his acquaintance, and this jnnvilege, when it 
presented itself, was highly illuminating. The man 
and the writer togetiior occupied from that moment 
a very high ])laoe in bis atTection. Some time 
before knowing him I committed to print certain 
reflections wliicli bis tales had fed me to «na^e, ; and 
I may perhaps, therefore, without impropriety give 
them a sup}dement wdiich shall Jiave a more vivifying 
rt'ference. It is* almost irresistible to Attempt to say, 
from one’s own point of view, wdiat manner of man 
he was. ^ 

It was in consequence of the article 1 just men- 
tioned that 1 found leason to meet him, in Paris, 
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where he was then living, in 187/5. I shall never 
forget the impression he made upon me at tftat firi^ 
interview. I found him adorable^ I coul^ scarcely* 
believe that he would })rove — that any man could 
prove — on nearer acquaintance so delightful as that. 
Nearer •iicquiintance only confirmed my lu)i)e, and Ife 
remained the most approachable, the n^^st practicable, 
the least unsafe man of genius it has been my fortune 
to meet. He was so simple, so natural, so moih'st, so 
destitute of personal pretension and of what is called 
the consciousness of })owers, that one almost doubted 
at moments whether he were a man of genius After 
all. Everything good and fruitful lay near to him ; 
he was interested in everything ; and he was absol- 
utely without that eagerness of self-reference which 
sometimes accompanies great, and even small, reputji- 
t’ons. He had not a particle of vanity ; nothing 
whatever of the air of having a p.art to play or a 
reputation to keflp up. His humour exercised itself 
as freely upon himself as upon otfujr subjects, and 
he told stories at his own expense with a sweetness 
of hilarity which made his peculiarities really sacred 
in the ey^s of a friend. 1 rennunber vividly the 
smile and tone of voice with wliich he once repeated 
to mo a figurative epitliet which Gustave Flaubert 
(of whom he was extremely fond) ha<l applied to him 
— an epithet intended to characterise a certain ex^ 
pansive softness, a comprehensive indecisjpn, which 
pervaded his nature, just as it pervades so many of 
the characters he has painted. He enjoyed Flau- 
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bert’s use of this term, good-naturedly opprobrious, 
Kuore dven than Flaulicrt himself, and recognised 
' perfcctly^yhe elci^f,cut of truth in it. He was natural 
to an extraordinary degree ; T do not think I have 
ever seen his match in this respect, certainly not 
among people who hear, as he did, at the saire time, 
the stump of 4h<i highest cultivation. Like all men 
of a large pattern, he was com])osed of many different 
piedos ; and what was always striking in him Wtas 
the mixture of simplicity with the fruit of the most 
various observation. In the little article in which I had 
attdiupted to express my admiration for his works, I 
had been moved to say of him that he had the aris- 
tocratic temperament: a remark which in the light 
of further knowledge seemed to me singularly inane. 
He was not subject to any definition of that sort, 
and to say that he was democratic would be (though 
his political ideal was a democracy), to give an equally 
superficial account of him. He felt and understood 
the opposite sides of life ; he was imaginative, si)ecu- 
lativc, anything but literal. He had not in his mind 
a grain of pnqudice as large as the point of a needle, 
and people (there are many) who think tlji« a defect 
would have misst^d it immensely in Ivan Sergueiteh. 
(I give his name, without attem])ting the Russian 
ortliographv, as it was uttcn‘d by his^ friends when 
/they addressf'd him in French.) Our Anglo-Saxon, 
Protestai\t, moralistic, conventional standards were 
far away from him, and he judged things with a 
freedom and s[) 0 iitaneity in wliich I found a perpetual 
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refreslnnent. His sense of beauty, his love of truth 
and riglit, were the foundation of ])is natift’e ; ))ift 
half the cliarm of conversation witUhini tint one' 
breathed an air in which cant phrases and ail)itrary 
measurements simjdy sounded ridiculous. 

I muy adA that it was not becaus'* [ had written*;* 
laudatory article about his l)Ooks th;A he gave me a 
friendly welcome ; for in the first ]>l;ice my ai’ticle 
could have .very little im])ortance for liim, and in* the 
se(‘oiul it had never h-een either his h;d)it or his 
hope to bask in the. light of ciiticism. Supreintdy 
modest as he was, I think he attached no grc'.at- >v(^ight 
to what might hap])en to bo said about him ; for he 
felt that he was destined to encounter a v(*ry small 
amount of intelligent appreciation, especially in 
foreign countries. I n(‘.ver heard liim even allude to 
any judgment which might have been [)a.sst‘d upon 
his productions in England. In France ho knew that 
he was read very moderately ; thf'. “demand” for his 
volumes was small, and he had no illusions whatever 
on the subject of his pojailaiity. He had lieaid wdth 
pleasure that many intelli.gent persons in the United 
Stateg werg impatient for everyth ing that might come 
from his pen ; but 1 think he was never convinced, 
as one or two of tlie^ more zealous of these persorLs 
had endcavouFed to convince him, tliat he could boast 
of a “public” in America. He gave me the iujpres^^ 
sion of thinking of^ criticism as most serious? workers 
think of it — that it is the amusement, the exercise, 
tlie subsistence of the critic (and, so far as this goes, 
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of immense use) ; but that though it may often con- 
c\&rn otlfer rt^aders, it does not much concern the artist 
'himself. ^Tii coiii(oarisori with all those things which 
the production of a considered work forces the artist 
little by little to say to himself, the remarks of the 
cfitic ani vague and of the moment ; and yetj* owing 
to tlie large pii^iilicity of the proceeding, they liave a 
power to irritate or discoiirage which is quite out of 
pro|'ioi-ti()M to thei]‘ us(*, to the person criticised. It 
was not, m(jrt*over (if tliis explanation be not more 
gross than tlu? spectre it is meant to conjure away), 
on ifccount of any esteem which lie accorded to my 
own productions (I used regularly to send them to 
him) that 1 found him so agreeable, for to the best 
of my lielief he was unable to read them. As regards 
one of tli(^ first tliat I had offered him he wrote me 
a little note to tell mo that a distinguished friend, 
v\di() was his constant companion, had read three or 
four chaptiTs aloud to him the evening before and 
that one of tlicm was written (Zc mmn de mattre / 
This gave me great pleasure, but it was my first and 
last pleasunj of the kind. I continued, as I say, to 
send him my fictions, because Hhcy weru the only 
thing I had to give ; but he never alliuleil to the rest 
of the work in question, which he evidently did not 
finish, and nevew gave any sign of having read its 
* ^successors. Prestuitly I quite ceased to expect this, 
and saw vhy it was (it interested me much), that my 
writings could not appeal to him. He cared, more 
than anything else, for the air of reality, and my 
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reality was not to the purpose. I do not thinh iny 
stories struck him as quite meat for meiif Till' 
manner was more ap|)arent than the mai^'r; they* 
were too tarohl^roU^ as 1 once heard liim say of tlio 
style of a book — had on tlie surface too many little 
flowxrs«and ^nots of ribbon. He had r<‘ad a ^rcjtt 
deal of English, and knew the langinige remarkably 
wtU — too wtIK I used often to think, for h(‘ liked to 
speak it w'jth those to wdiom it was native, and, 
successful as the effort always w^as, it (hipri\ed him 
of the facility and raciiiess with which he expressed 
himself in French. 

I have said that lie liad no ))]cjudic(;s, but per- 
haps after all he had one. I think he iiiia.izined it to 
be impossible to a person of English speech to con- 
verse ill Erench with complete correctness. He 
kucAv Shakespeare tlioroughly, and at one time had 
wandered far and wid(^ in English ]itt*rature. His 
opportunities for* speaking English were not at all 
frequent, so that when the necessity (or at least the 
occasion) presented itself, he rermunherod the, })hrases 
he had encountered in books. Tin's f/teri gave a 
charnpng quaiiitness find an unexpected literary turn 
to wbat ho said. “ hi Russia, in spring, if you enter 
a beecheii grove ’’-- -those wumls come back to me 
from the last ?ime 1 saw him. Ho continued to road 
English books and was not .incapable of attackiii|« 
the usual Tauchnitz novel. The English *Miter (of 
our day) of whom I remember to have heard him 
speak with must admiration was T>ickcns, of whose 
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faults lie was conscious, but whose power of presenting 
tb the fyc a vivid, salient figure he rated very high. 
In tlie y^<ng Fre^ach school he was much interested ; 
I mean, in the new votaries of realism, the grandsons 
of Balzac. He was a good friend of most of them, 
ahd with (Bistave Flaubert, the most <^inguJar and 
most original ali the group, he was altogether intimate. 
He had liis reservations and discriminations, and he 
had* above all, the groat back -garden .of his Slav 
imagination and his Germanic culture, into which the 
door constantly stood open, and the grandsons of 
Balzac wore not, I think, particularly free to accompany 
him. But ho had much symjiathy with their ox- 
poriiiient, thoir general movement, and it was on 
th(i side of the careful study of life as the best lino 
of the novcdist that, as may easily be supposed, he 
ranged himself. P'or some of the manifestations of 
the opposite tradition he had a great contempt. This 
was a kind of emotion he rarely expressed, save in 
regard to certain j>ublic wrongs and iniquities ; bitter- 
ness and denunciation seldom passed his mild lips. 
But I remtvnber well the little flush of conviction, 
the seriousness, with wliicb he bnce said, *:n ^a\lusion 
to a novel wliich had just been running through the 
Iieme des Deuj- Maudes, “If had written any- 
thing so bad as* that, 1 should blush‘’for it all my 

Ris wiis !iot, I should say, prejlominantly, of even 
in a high degree, tlie artistic nature, though it was 
deeply, if 1 may make the distinction, the poetic. 
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much with artists and men of letters, andf ho was 
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eminently capable of kindling in the^glow of ijiscussion* 
He cared for questions of form, though not in th(i 
degree in which Flaubert and ICdmond de Goiioourt 
cared ior tliem, and he had very lively syin])athi6s. 
He had a great regard for Madame (.V^orge Sand, the 
head and front of the old romantic tradition ; but 
this was on general grounefs, (juite inde})endeift of 
her novels, which ho never read, and which she never 
expected him, or apparently any one (dse, to read. 
He thought her character rernarka]>ly noble^ and 
sincere. He had, as I have said, a great affection for 
Gustave Flaubert, who returned it ; and he w^as much 
interested in Flaubert’s extraordinary attempts at 
bravery of form and of matter, knowing perfectly 
well when they failed. During those months which 
it was Flaubert’.s habit to sj)end in Paris, Turgenieff 
Avent almost regular}}^ to see him on Sunda}' after- 
noon, and was so good as to introduce me to the 
author of Madame Bovary, in wlioiii I saw nutny 
reasons for Turg6nieffs regard. It was on these 
Sundays, jn FlaubeiVs little salon, which, at the top 
of a house at the end of the Faubourg Saint 
looked rather bare and pr<»vision;d, that, in the 
company of the other familiars of the spot, more tlian 
one of whom ^ have commemorated thcBc occiision% 
Turg^nieff’s beautiful faculty of talk shojved at its 
best. He was easy, natural, abundant, more than I 
* Maxime Du ('amp, Alphon^-e Daudet, Kmilc Zola. 
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can describe, and everything that he said was touched 
wth th§ exquisitci quality of his imagination. What 
was discujiised in fhat little smoke-clouded room was 
chiefly questions of ta^ te, questions of art and form ; 
and the S[)eaker3, for the most part, were in aesthetic 
iihitters, radicals of the dcep(‘st dye. 16 wouM have 
been late in tjie day to propose among them any 
discussion of tlie relation of art to morality, any 
quc^ition as to th('. degree in which a novel might or 
might not conccn ri it.self with the teaching of a les.son. 
They had settled the.se preliminaries long ago, and it 
wouitl have been primitive and incongruous to recur 
to them. The conviction that held them together 
was tln^ conviction that art and morality are two 
])erfectly different things, and that the former has no 
more to do with the latter than it has with astronomy 
or embryology. 'Die only duty of a novel was to be 
well written ; that merit included every other of 
which it was capable. This state of mind was never 
more ap[>arent than one afternoon when ces mesamirs 
ilelivered themsedves on the subject of an incident 
which had just befallen one of them. IJ Assomnioir 
of Emile Zola had been discoutuuiod in the jquriial 
tlirough which it was running as a serial, in conse- 
(pience of repeated protests from the subscribers. The 
subscriber, as a type of human imbecility, received 
wonderful dressing, and the Philistine in general 
was roughly bandied. There were gulfs of difference 
between Turgenietf and Zola, but Turg6nieff, who, as I 
say, understood every thing, understood Zola too, and 
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his work. His attitude, at such times, was .idiuirabl#, 
and I could imagine nothing mor^ genia^^or more* 
fitted to give an idea of light, easy, human intelligence. 
No one could desire more than he tliiit art should be 
art; al^v ays, •ever, incorrujftibly, art. To him tWs 
proi)osition would have seemed as little in need of 
proof, or susceptible of refutation, as the axiom that 
law should always be law or medi(‘ine always liK^di- 
cine. As much as any oru' lie was prejiared to take 
note of the fact that the (hmiand for abdications and 
concessions never comes from artists themselvesf but 
always from purchasers, editors, suhscrihers. 1 am 
pretty sure that liis word about all this would have 
been that he could not (juite see what was meant by 
tlie talk about novels being moral or the reverse ; 
tliat a novel could no more pro[)ose to itself to be 
moral than a painting or a symphony, and tliat it was 
arbitrary to la/ down a distinction between the 
nuimjrous forms of art. He was the last man to be, 
blind to their unity. I suspect that he would have 

said, in short, that distinctions were demanded in the 

. * 

interest o^ the moralists, and that the demand was 
indelicate, owing to their want of jurisdiction. Yet 
at the same time that I make this suggestion as to 
his state of liiind 1 remember ho\v little he struck 
me as bound by mere neatness of formula, how littlg. 
there was in him of the partisan or the pleader. 
What he thought*of the relation of art to life his 
stories, after all, show lictter than any thing el.se. The 
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vr\d he ^ would never have argued the question I have 
"just hinWd at in /he interest of particular liberties — 
the liberties that were apparently the dearest to his 
French confrh'es. It was this air that he carried 
a^30Ut witli him of feeling all the vari 3 ty o£ lif e, of ; 
knowing strange and far-off things, of having an 
horizon in which tlie Parisian horizon — so familiar, 
so t/anting in mystery, so perpetually exjiloiU — easily 
lost itself, that distinguished him from these com- 
t)anions. Tie was not all there, as the phrase is ; he 
had‘^somcthing behind, in reserve. It was Russia, of 
course, in a large measure ; and, especially before the 
spectacle of what is going on there to-day, that wai? 
a large cjuantity. But so far as he was on the 
spot, ho was an clement of pure sociability. 

1 did not intend to go into these details immedi 
atcly, for i had only b<*guu to say what an im}>ression 
of magnificent manhood he made upon me when I 
first knew him, That impre.ssion, indeed, always re- 
mained with mo even after it had been brought 
honie to me how much there was in him of the 
quality of genius. He was acbeautiful intellect, of 
course, but above all lie was a delightful, mild, 
masculine figure. The combination of his deep, soft, 
lovahlc spirit, ip which one f(4t all tie tender parts 
of genius, with his immense, fair Russian physique, 
was one of the most attractive things conceivable. 
He had a frame which would luive made it perfectly 
lawdiil, and even becoming, for him to be brutal ; but 
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there was not a grain of brutality in his composition. 
He had ^always l)een a passionate sportsm%.n ; Ub 
wander in the woods or the steppes, #with hit, dog and 
gun, was the pleasure of his heart. Late in Ijfe he 
continued to shoot, and he had a friend in Cambridge- 
shire t‘®r tln^ sake of whose partridges, wliicli were 
famous, he used sometimes to cross tlif Channel. It 
would have becui impossible to imagine a better 
representatipu of a Nimrod of tlic north. H(^ was 
exceedingly tall, and bioad and robust in proportion. 
His head was one of the finest, and thougli tlui line 
of his features was irregular, there was a great ileal 
of beauty in his face. It w^as eminently of the 
Kussian type — almost everything in it was wide. 
His expression had a singular sweetness, with a 
touch of Slav languor, and his eye, the kindest of 
eyes, was deep and melaticholy. His hair, almndant 
and straight, was as white as silver, and his beard, 
whicli he wore friinmed rather short, was of tlio 
colour of his hair. In all his tall person, which w.as 
very striking wherever it ajjpeared, there was an air 
of neglected strength, as if it had been a* part of his 
modesjy^ nci^er to renflnd hims^df that he was strong. 
He used sometimes to blush like a boy of sixteen. 
He had very few^ forijis and ceremonies, and almost 
as little manner as was possible t(^ a man of his 
natural prestance. His noble a}>j)carance was in itself** 
a manner ,* but whj^ever he did he did verf^ simply, 
and he had not the slightest pretensiem to not being 
subject to rectification. 1 never saw any one receive 

X 
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it with less irritation. Friendly, candid, unaffectedly 
KenignjJht, the impression that he produced most 
strongly ^f^nd inost^. generally was, I think, simply that 
of gocjdness. 

When I made his acquaintance he had been living, 
since his removal from Baden-Baden;* which took 
place in consequence of the Franco-Prussian war, in a 
large dctacln^d house on the hill of Montmartre, ivith 
his^frieruls of many years, Madame Pauline Viardot 
and her husband, as his fellow-tenants. He occupied 
the upper floor, and I like to recall, for the sake of 
certain delightful talks, the aspect of his little green 
sitting-room, Avhich has, in memory, the consecration 
of irrecoverable hours. It was almost entirely green, 
and the walls were not covered with paper, but draped 
in stulT. The portihes were green, and there was one 
of those immense divans, so indispensable to Russians, 
which had apparently been fashioned for the great 
person of the master, so that smaller folk had to lie 
U])Oii it rather than sit. 1 remember the white light 
of the Paris stn'ot, which came in througli windows 
more or loss blinded in their lower part, like those 
of a studio. It rested, during the first yeaij’s that 
I wont to see Turgiuiieff, upon several choice pic- 
tures of the modern PVench school, especially upon 
a very fine spcciimm of Theodore Rou'sseau, which he 
valued exceedingly. He had a great love of painting, 
and was^'an excellent critic of a picture. The last 
time I saw him — it was at his house in the country — 
he showed me half a dozen large copies of Italian 
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works, made by a young Russian in wliom he was 
interested, wlych ho had, with characteristic iftndue^^ 
taken into his own apartments *n order, tliat he 
might bring them to the knowledge of his friends. 
He thought them, as copies, remarkable ; and they 
were s#, ind^d, especially when one perceived that 
the original work of the artist Inid little value. 
Turgeiiieff warmed to the work of [»raising them, as 
he was very ajit to do ; like all men of imagination 
he had frequent and zealous admirations. As a 
matter of course there Avas almost always some 
young Russian in Avhom he was interested, and 
refugees and jiilgrims of both sexes were his natural 
clients. I have heard it said by persons who had 
known him long and well that these enthusiasms 
sometimes led him into error, that ho was apt to se 
niontcr la Ute on behalf of his ju-ott^'g^a. He was prone 
to believe that he had discovered the coming Russian 
genius ; he talkeTl about his discovery for a month, 
and then suddenly one heard no more of it. I 
remember his once telling mo of a young woman who 
had come to see him on her return frojn Americii, 
where, ghe« had beeft studying obstetrics at some 
medical college, and who, without means and without 
friends, Avas in AA^anf of help and of work. He 
accidentally le5.rned that she had written something, 
and asked her to let him see She sent it to him,'* 
and it proA^ed to h^ a tale in Avhich certain phases 
of rural life Avere described with striking truthful- 
ness. He perceived in the young lady a great 
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natural talent ; he sent her story off to Russia to be 
planted, Svith the conviction that it vfould make a 
great impression, i^nd he expressed the hope of being 
able tp introduce her to French readers. When I 
mentioned this to an old friend of Tiirg^nieff he 
siiiiled, and said that we sliould not hear ‘of hep again, 
that Ivan Sorg«6itch had already discovered a great 
many surprising talents, which, Jis a general thing, 
had^iot borne the test. There was appa^'ently some 
truth in this, andTurg<^ni(‘lfslial)ility to})C deceived was 
too generoUvS a weakness for me to hesitate to allude to 
it, even after I have insisted on the usual certainty of 
his taste. He was dec})ly interested in his young 
Russians ; they were what interested him most in 
the world. Tln^y wei-e almost always unhappy, in 
want and in r(‘bcllion against an order of things 
which lie himself detested. The study of the Russian 
cluiT’ac-tiu- al)Sor])ed and fasconated him, as all Haulers 
of his stori(‘s know. Rich, unformed, undeveloped, 
with all sorts ot adumbrations, of qualities in a state 
of fusion, it stretched itself out as a mysterious 
expanse*, in which it w-as impossible as yet to perceive 
the relation between gifts and weakne.ss<^.s. ^ pf its 
weaknesses lu^ wais keenly conscious, and T once heard 
him cx]>ress himself with an ^energy that did him 
honour and a frjviikness that even surprised me (con- 
sidering that it wais of j^is countrymen that he spoke), 
in rtigardrto a weakness w'hich he ^deemed the greatest 
of all — \veakucss for which a man whose love of 
veracity was his strongest feeling would have least 
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toleration. His young conij)atriots, seeking their 
fortune jin foieigri lands, touched his imagination ant| 
his pity, and it is easy to conceife that Wilder the 
circumstances tlie impression they often mad# uix)n 
him may liav(3 had great intensity. Tlie Parisian 
backgA)und,* with its ])rilliant sameness, its absence 
of surprises (for those who have Wiown it long), 
threw them into relief and Piadc him see them as ho 
saw the figures in his tales, in relations, in situations 
which brought them out. Tlicre ])asscd before him 
in the course of time many wonderful Russian types. 
He told me once of his having been visited by a 
religious S(‘ct. The sect consisted of but two j)ersons, 
one of whom was the object of worshij) and the 
other the worshipper. I'he divinity apparently was 
travelling about Europe in company with his proi)het. 
They were intensely serious but it was very handy, 
as the term is, for each. The god had always his 
altar and the altar had (unlike sonui altars) always 
its god. 

In his little green salon notln'ng was out of place ; 
there were none of the odds and ends *of tin? usual 
man ©f^letters, whicli indeed Turg6nieff was not; and 
the case was the same in his library at Bougival, of 
which I shall pres^mtly speak. Few books even 
were visible ; ^t was as if everything had been put 
away. The traces of woik had been carefully 
removed. An air great comfort, an imfiieasurable 
divan and several valuable pictures — that was the 
effect of the place. I know not exactly at what 
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hours 'rurg6nietV did his work ; I think he had no 
;’^'gular times and seasons, being in this respect as 
different Ms possible from Anthony Trollope, whose 
autobmgraphy, with its candid revelation of intel- 
lectual economies, is so curious. It is my impression 
that in Paris Turg^nieff wrote little ; biis thnes of 
production beiWg rather those weeks of the summer 
that he spent at Iknigjval, and the period of that 
visit to Russia which he supposed himsejf to make 
every year. I say ‘'supposed himself,” because it 
was impossible to see much of him without discover- 
ing that lie was a man of delays. As on the part of 
some other Russians whom I have known, there 
was something Asiatic in his faculty of procrastina- 
tion. But oven if one suffered from it a little one 
thought of it with kiminess, as a part of his general 
mildness and Avant of rigidity. lie wont to Russia, 
at any rate, at intervals not infrequent, and he 
spoke of these visits as his best time for produc- 
tion. He had an t*state far in the interior, and 
here, amid the stillness of the country and the 
scenes and ffgures which give such a charm to th(i 
Memoir,^ of a Spatisman^ ho dfbve his pen jvjthout 
interruption. 

It is not out of i)lace to allutle to the fact that he 
possessed considerable fortune ; this is*" too important 
‘in the life of a man ofJetters. It had been of great 
value to irurgthiielf, and I think^ that much of the 
fine quality of his work is owing to it. He could 
write according to his taste and his mood ; he was 
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never pressed nor checked (putting the Russian 
censorslnp a§ide) by considerations foreig# to hris 
plan, and never was in danger ol^becomiijg a hack.* 
Indeed, taking into consideration the abseneg of a 
pecuniary spur and that complicated indolence from 
which *110 wtffe not exempt, his industry is s\irprisiifg, 
for his tales are a long list. In Pariitj, at all events, 
he was always open to proposals for the midday 
breakfast. ,, He liked to breakfast au cahar ct, ^ diwA 
freely consented to an ap})ointmeiit. It is not un- 
kind to add that, at first, he never kept it. 1 
may mention without reserve this idiosyncrasy of 
Turg6ni(*ff’«, because in the first place it was so 
inveterate as to be very amusing — it amused not 
only his friends but himself ; and in the second, he 
was as sure to come in the end as he was sure not 
to come in the beginning. After the appointment 
had been made or the invitation accepted, when the 
occasion was at hand, tlutre arrived a note or a tele- 
gram in wliich Ivan Sergueitch excused himself, and 
begged that the meeting might be deferred to another 
date, winch he usually hiimself propose^!. For this 
secoij(^da4e still aii<ftlier was sometimes substituted; 
but if I remember no appointment that he exactly 
kept, I remember ^lone that he completely riiissed. 
His friends Vaited for him freq^uently, but they 
never lost him. He was vej^" fond of that wondtSi- 
ful Parisian dejeHr^er — fond of it I meant as a feast 
of reason. He was extremely temperate, and often 
ate no breakfast at all ; but he found it a good hour 
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for talk, and little, on general grounds, as one might 
bo prejAtred to agree with him, if he w^s at the table 
‘one was gpeedily convinced. I call it wonderful, the 
dijeHner of Paris, on account of the assurance with 
which it plants itself in the very middle of the 
nlorning. It divides the day betwceli risiwg and 
dinner so unc^puxlly, and opposes such barriers of 
repletion to any prospect of ulterior labours, that 
the*unacclimat(jd stranger wonders wheT\ the fertile 
French people do their work Not the least wonder- 
ful part of it is that the stranger himself likes it, at 
last/ and manages to piece together his day with the 
shattered fragments that survive. It was not, at 
any rate, when one had the good fortune to breakfast 
at twelve o'clock with Turg^nieff that one was struck 
with its being an inconvenient hour. Any hour was 
convenient for meeting a human being who conformed 
so completely to one’s id(ja of the best that human 
nature is capable of. There are * places in Paris 
which T can think of only in relation to some occasion 
on which he was ])rcsent, and when I pass them the 
particular th,ings 1 heard him say there come back to 
me. There is a caf6 in the .Avenue de — a 

new, sumptuous establishment, with very deep settees, 
on the right as you leave the ^Boulevard — whore I 
once had a talk -with him, over an ofder singularly 
Rioderate, which was prolonged far into the after- 
noon, ancki in the course of wdych he was extra- 
ordinarily suggestive and interesting, so that my 
memory now reverts affectionately to all the circum- 
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stances. It evokes the grey damp of a Parisian 
December, w^iich made the daik interior of^the cjff6 
look more and more rich and ho^pitablc^^vliile the 
light faded, the lamps were lit, the habitu6s c^me in 
to drink absinthe and pLay their afternoon game of 
dominfx^s, ilhd we still lingered over our morning 
meal. Turg^nieff talked almost oftlusively about 
Russia, the nihilists, the remarka])le figures that 
came to light among them, the curious visits he 
received, the dark prospects of his native land. 
When he was in the vein, no man could speak more 
to the imagination of his auditor. For inyscTf, at 
least, at such times, there' was somelliing (‘xtrj)' 
ordinarily vivifying and stimulating in his talk, and 
I always left him in a state of ‘‘ intimate ’’^oxcite.- 
ment, with a feeling that all sorts of valuable things 
had been suggesb'.d to me ; the condition in which a 
man swings his cane as he walks, leaps lightly over 
gutters, and then stops, for no reason at all, to look, 
with an air of being struck, into a sho]» window where 
he sees nothing. 1 reineniber another symposium, at 
a restaurant on one of the corners of the little place 
in fr(yiji oh the Opert Comiqiui, where we were four, 
including Ivan Sergu6itch, and the two other guests 
were also Russian, ope of them uniting to the charm 
of this nationality the merit of a sc»: that makes the 
combination irresistible. TJie establishment ha8 
been a discovery jof Turgc^niciff’s — a di&^overy, at 
least as far as our particular needs were concerned — 
and I remember that we hardly congratulated him 
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on it. The dinner, in a low entresol, was not what 
it? had Ifeen intended to be, but the talk was better 
even tliqr our expectations. It was not about 
nihilispi but about some more agreeable features of 
life, and I have no recollection of Turg^nieff in a 
m^ood more spontaneous and charming. One ‘-of our 
friends had, when he spoke French, a peculiar way 
of sounding the word adm'able, which was frequently 
on Eis lips, and I remember well his expressive pro- 
longation of the a when, in speaking of the occasion 
afterwards, h(‘. ap^diod this term to Ivan Sergu^itch. 
1 scarcely know, however, why 1 should drop into 
the detail of such reminiscences, and my excuse is 
but the desire that we all have, when a human 
rtdationshij) is closed, to save a little of it from the 
[)ast — to make a mark which may stand for some of 
the haj>py moments of it. 

Nothing that Turg6nie(r had to say could bo more 
interesting tliaii his talk about his own work, his 
manner of writing. What I have heard him tell of 
these things was worthy of the beautiful results he 
})roduced ; of tin', deep purpose, pervading them all, 
Ho show us life itself. The of a oto^y^ with 

him, was never an affair of plot — that was the last 
thing ho thought of : it was tjie representation of 
certiiin persons. The first form in -which a tale 
appeared to him was the figure of an individual, 
or a combination of individuals, jvhom he wished to 
see in action, being sure that such people must do 
something very special and interesting. They stood 
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before him definite, vivid, and he wished to know, 
and to show, ^is much as possible of their •natures. 
The first thing w^as to make clear t% himseli^what he 
did know, to begin with ; and to this end, he wnjjbe out 
a sort of biogra})hy of each of his characters, and every- 
thing that tlft^y had done and that had happc^ned to 
them up to the opening of the story, •lie had their 
dossier, as the French say, and as the police has of 
that of e^ery cons])icuous criminal. With this 
material in his hand he was abh‘ to proceed ; the 
story all lay in the qut‘.stion, Wliat shall I make them 
do? He always made them do things that shoVed 
them completely; but, as he said, the defect of his 
manner and the leproach that was made him was his 
want of “ architecture ’’ — in other words, of composi- 
tion. The great thing, of course, is to ha ve architecture 
as well as precious material, as AValter Scott laid them, 
as Balzac had them. If one reads Turgcnieff’s stoiies 
with the knowledge that th(*y u^ere com[)osed — or 
rather that they came into ])eing — in this way, one 
can trace the ])rocess in every line. Story, in the 
conventional sense of the word — a fable ^constructed, 
like Wprd«worth’s j?hantom, “to startle and way- 
lay — there is as little as possible. The thing 
consists of the motiojis of a group of selected crea- 
tures, which Are not the result of a preconceived 
action, but a consequence o>i the qualities of the 
actors. Works of art are produced firjm every 
possible point of view, and stories, and very good 
ones, will continue to be written in which the evolu- 
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tion is that of a dance — a series of steps the more 
oorapliSated and lively the better, of. coui^se, deter- 
mined ftom without and forming a figure. This 
figure will always, probably, find favour with many 
readers, because it reminds them enough, without 
reminding them too much, of life. On this? opposi- 
tion many y^ung talents in France are ready to 
rend each other, for tjiere is a numerous school on 
eitiior side Wo have not yet in England and 
America arrived at the point of treating such que.s- 
tions with passion, for we have not yet arrived at 
the^ point of feeling them intensely, or indeed, for 
that matter, of understanding them very well. It is 
not open to us as yet to discuss whether a novel 
had better be an excision from life or a structure 
built up of picture-cards, for we have not made up 
our mind as to whether life in general may be 
described. There is evidence of a good deal of shy- 
ness on thi.s point — a tendency rather to put up 
fences than to jump over tliem. Among us, there- 
fore, even a certain ridicule attaches to the considera- 
tion of such alternatives. But individuals may feel 
their way, and perhaps even pass unchalleiigedx ‘f they 
remark that for them the manner in which Turg^nieff 
worked will always seem the most fruitful. It has 
the immense recommendation that in relation to any 
‘*humau occurrence it begins, as it were, further back. 
It lies iti its power to tell rs the most about 
men and women. Of course it will but slenderly 
satisfy those numerous readers among whom the 
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answer to this would be, “ Hang it, we don’t care 
a straw about men and women : we want •a good 
story ! ” 

And yet, after all, Elena is a good story, and Lisa 
and Virgin Soil are good stories. Reading over lately 
severaltot T»rg(^nieff s novels and tales, I was strm^ 
afresh with theii* combination of beai^y and reality. 
One must never forget, in speaking of him, that he 
was both an observer and a poet. The poetic eleiflent 
was constant, and it had great strangeness and power. 
It ins])ircd most of the short things that he wrote 
during the last few years of his life, since the pflbli- 
cation of Virgin Soil, things that are in the highest 
degree fanciful and exotic. It pervades the frequent 
little reveries, visions, epigrams of the Senilla, It 
was no part of my intention, here, to criticise his 
writings, having said my say about them, so far as 
possible, some years ago. But I may mention that in 
re-r(‘ading them ‘T find in them all that I formerly 
found of two other elements — their richn(\ss and their 
sadness. They give one the impression of life itself, 
and not *of an arrangement, a r^rhaiijf(i of life. I 
remember *Turgtiniett?'s once saying in regard to 
Homais, the little Norman country apothecary, with 
his pedantry of “enlightened opinions,” in Maclaine 
Bovary, that t^ie great strength of* such a portrait 
consisted in its being at on^e an individual, of tlm 
most concrete sort, and a tyjie. This is ; the great 
strength of his own rejiresentations of character ; 
they are so strangely, fascinatingly particular, uml yet 
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they are so recognisably general. Such a remark as 
that ah Jut Iloinais makes ine wonder why it was that 
Turg6nie^ shoulj^l have rated Dickens so high, the 
weakness of Dickens being in regard to just that 
point. If Dickens fail to live long, it will be because 
his figures are particular without being general ; 
because they ar(3 individuals without being types ; 
because we do not feel their continuity with the rest 
of humanity — see the matching of the pattern with 
the piece out of which all the creations of th(3 novelist 
and tJie dramatist are cut. T often meant, but 
accMentally neglected, to put Turg6nielf on the sub- 
ject of Dickens again, and ask him to explain his 
opinion. 1 suspect that his opinion was in a large 
moasun^ nnu'cly that Dickens diverted him, as well 
he might. That complexity of the pattern was in 
itself fascinating. I have mentioned Flaubert, and I 
will return to him simply to say that there was some 
thing very touching in the nature of the friendship 
that united these two men. It is much to the honour 
of Flaubert, to my sense, that he appreciated Ivan 
Tui*g6niotf. ^ Then*- was a partial similarity btitween 
them. Doth were large, massive men, tjiougji the 
Russian n‘ached to a greater height than the ii^ormaii; 
botli were completely honest and sincere, and both 
had the pessimistic element in theii composition. 
‘!^ach had a tender regard for the other, and I think 
that I am, neither incorrect nor indiscreet in saying 
that on TurgenieiV’s part this regard had in it a strain 
of compassion. There was something in Gustave 
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Flaubert that appealed to such a feeling. He had 
failed, on the whole, more than he had siu cee^ed, and 
the great machinery of erudition, — ^le grc^at^polishing" 
process, — which he brought to bear upon his produc- 
tions, was not accompanied with proportionate results. 
He had talewt without having cleverness, and iinagi?i- 
ation without having fancy. His ef^j)rt was heroic, 
but except in the case of Madame Bovar//, a master- 
j)iece, he imparted something to his woi ks (it w^s as 
if he had covered them with metallic plates) which 
made them sink ratluir than sail. He had a passion 
for perfection of form and for a certain aplc^idid 
suggestiveness of style. Ho wished to produc(^ perfect 
phrases, perfectly interrelated, and as closely woven 
together as a suit of chain-mail. He looked at life 
altogether as an artist, and took his work Vith a 
seriousness that never belied itself. To write an 
admirable page — and liis idea of what constituted an 
admirable page " w^as transcendent — seeratal to him 
something to live for. He tried it again and again, 
and he came very near it; more than once he 
touched it, for Madame Bovary surely wijl live. But 
there wfis .something ungenerous in his genius, lie 
was cold, and he would have given everytliing he had 
to be able to glow. There is nothing in his novels 
like the passion of p]lena for Inssaivjlf, like the purity 
of Lisa, like the anguish of the parents of Bazarc.'**, 
like the hidden wound of Tatiana ; and yet Flaubei-t 
yearned, wdth all the accumulations of his vocabulary, 
to touch the chor<l of pathos. There were some parts 
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of liis mind that did not “give/' that did not render a 
sound. " Plo had had too much of some sorts of experi- 
ence and not enough of others. And yet this failure 
of an organ, as I may call it, inspired those who knew 
him with a kindness, ff Flaubert was powerful and 
Ifinited, there is something human, aftep*all, and even 
ratlier august m a strong man who has not been able 
completely to express himself. 

After the first year of my acquaintance with Tur- 
geriioff I saw him much less often. I was seldom in 
Paris, and sometimes whmi I was there ho was absent. 
Hut^I neglected no opportunity of siloing him, and 
fortune frecpiently assisted me. He came two or 
thrive times to liOiulon, for visits provokingly brief, 
lie went to shoot in Cambridgcshin‘, and he passed 
througVi town in arriving and departing. He liked 
the English, but [ urn not sure that lie liked London, 
where he had passed a lugubrious winter in 1870-71. 
I remember .some of his impressions of that period, 
es])eeially a visit tliat ho had paid to a “hishopess’ 
surroumled by her dangliters, and a description of the 
cookiuy at the lodgings wliich he occupied. After 
1870 I fre(piently saw him as invalid He was 
tormented by gout, and soimdimes terribly besieged ; 
but Ids account of wdiat he suffered was as charming 
— I can apply no other word to it--— as his description 
( I everything else. He had so the habit of observa- 
tion, tliat he ])('rceived in excruciating sensations all 
sorts of curious image's and analogies, and analysed 
them to an extraordinary firu‘noss. S^everal times T 
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found him at Bougival, above the Seine, in a very 
spacious and Jiandsome chalet — a little unsunned, it 
is true — which he had built alongside oSr.the villa 
occupied by the family to which, for years, Ijis life 
had been devoted. The place is delightful ; tli(3 two 
houses*are illidway up a long slo[)e, which descenefs, 
with the softest inclination, to the ri'«er, and Ixdiind 
them the hill rises to a wooded crest. On the left, 
ill the dist^ince, high up and above an horizon of 
woods, stretches the roiuantic aqueduct of Maiiy. It 
is a very pretty domain. The last tinn^ I saw him, 
in November 1882, it was at Bougival. He*had 
been very ill, with strange, intolenible symptoms, but 
ho was better, and he had good hopes. They were 
not justified hy the event. He got worse agam, and 
the months that followed were cruel. His beautiful 
serene mind should not have been darkened and 
made acquainted with violence ; it should have been 
able to the last to take part, as it had always done, 
in the decrees and mysteries of fate. At the moment 
I saw him, however, he was, as they say in London, 
in very good form, and my last impression of him was 
almost bright. He \V^ to drive into Paris, not being 
able to bear the railway, and he gave me a seat in 
the carriage. For an ^hour and a half lie constantly 
talked, and never better. When we got into the 
city I alighted on the bouP^^ard ext6rieur, as we 
were to go in different directions. I bade him good- 
bye at the carriage window, and never saw him 
again. There was a kind of fair going on, near by, 

Y 
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in the chill November air, beneath the denuded little 
tvees of the Boulevard, and a Punch and Judy show, 
from whytli nasalcsounds proceeded. I almost regret 
havinjj accidentally to mix up so much of Paris 
with this perhaps too complacent enumeration of 
occasions, for the effect of it may bo W suggost that 
Ivan Turgonieff had been Gallicised. But this was not 
the case ; the French capital was an accident for him, 
not a necessity. It touched him at many points, but it 
let him alone at many others, and he had, with that 
great tra<lition of ventilation of the Pussian mind, 
windows open into distances which stretched far 
beyond the hanlv^ue, I have spoken of him from the 
limited point of view of my own acquaintance with 
him, and unfortunately left myself little space to 
allude to a matter which filled his existence a good 
deal more than the consideration of how a story 
should be written — his hopes and fears on behalf of 
his native land. He wrote fictions and dramas, but 
the great drama of his life was the struggle for a 
'better state of things in Russia. In this drama he 
played a distingiiislied part, and the splendid obse- 
quies that, simple and modest" as he was, h?ve un- 
folded themselves over his grave, sufficiently attest 
the recognition of it by his countrymen. His 
funeral, restricted and officialised, was none the less 
a magnificent ‘‘ manifestation.** I have read the 
accounts ^)f it, however, with a kind of chill, a feeling 
in which assent to the honours paid him bore less 
part than it ought. All this pomp and ceremony 
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seemed to lift him out of the range of fj\miliar recol- 
lection, of varied reciprocity, into the majestic posi- 
tion of a national glory. And tyet it in the 
presence of this obstacle to social contact tlia^ those 
who knew and loved him must address their farewell 
to him*now.® After all, it is difficult to see how the 
obstacle can be removed. He was the«niost generous, 

the most tender, the most deliuhtful, of men ; his 

® ^ # 

large nature overflowed witli the love of justice : but 
he also was of the stuli* of which glories are made. 
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Many years ago a sm«ill American child, who lived in 
New York and played in Union Square, which was 
then inclosed by a high railing and governed 1)y a 
solitary policeman — a strange, superannuated, dilapi- 
dated functionary, carrying a little cane and wear- 
ing, with a very copious and very dirty sliirt front, 
the costume of a man of the world — a small American 
child was a silent devotee of Punch Half an hour 
spent to-day in turning over the early numbers 
transports him quite as much to old New York as to 
the London of the first Crystal Palace and the years 
that immediately followed it. From about 1850 to 
1855 he lived, in imagination, no smalL part of his 
time,tij;i ^he world* represented by the pencil of 
Leech. He pored over the pictures of the people 
riding in the Eow,,of the cabmen and the coster- 
mongers, of tSe little pages in buttons, of the bathing- 
machines at the sea-side, of the small boys in tall hiJfcs 
and Eton jackets, ^f the gentlemen hunting the fox, 
of the pretty girls in striped petticoats and coiffures 
of the shape of the mushroom. These things were 
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tlui features of a world wdiich he longed so to behold, 
tkat thfi familiar woodcuts (they werj^> not^ so good 
in (Jiosc^^lays a% they have become since) grew at 
last a^real to him as the furniture of his home ; and 
when ho at present looks at the Jhuich of thirty 
yemrs ago he finds in it an odd sftjsociation of 
mediaeval Ne^^^^ Voi k. He remembers that it was in 
such a locality, in that city, that he first saw such a 
picture : he recalls the fading light of. the winter 
<lubk, with the red fire and the red curtains in the 
background, in which more than once he w^as bidden 
to put down th(* last numbers of the humorous sheet 
and come to liis tea. Punch was England ; Pmch 
was London ; and England and London were at 
that time \vords of multifarious suggestion to this 
small American child. He liked much more to think 
of th(^ Ih itish Empire than to indulge in the sports 
natural to his tender age, and many of his hours 
wore spent in making mental pictures of the societ}’^ 
of which the recurrent woodcuts offered him speci- 
mens and revelations. lie had from year to year 
the prospect of really beholding this society (he heard 
every spring, from the earliest pe'riod, that diis, nr rents 
would go to Europe, and then he heard that they 
would not), and ho had measured the value of the 
prospect witli a keenness possibly premature. He 
ifnew the names of the London streets, of the 
theatres, of many of the sliops:, the dream of his 
young life was to lake a walk in Kensington Gardens 
and go to Drury Lane to see a ]xintomime. Tliere 
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was a great deal in the old Punch about the panto- 
mimes, and l^arleqiiins and columbines peopled Uio 
secret visions of this perverted yq^ing N%w Yorker. 
It was a mystic satisfaction to him that he had lived 
in Piccadilly when he was a baby ; he remembered 
iieithet the •period nor the place, but the name *of 
the latter had a strange delight for hiia. It had been 
promised him that he should behold once more that 
romantic thoroughfare, and he did so by the tirrte he 
was twelve years old. Then he found that if Punch 
had been London (as he lay on the hearth-rug inhal- 
ing the exotic fragrance of the freshly -arrived joutnal), 
London was Punch and something more. He re- 
members to-day vividly his impression of the London 
streets in the summer of 1855 ; they had an extra- 
ordinary look of familiarity, and every figure, every 
object he encountered, appeared to have been drawn 
by Leech. He has learned to know these things 
better since then ; but his childish impression is 
subject to extraordinary revivals. The expaqsive 
back of an old lady getting into an omnibus, the 
attitude *of a little girl bending from he?p pony in the 
park* the*demuren6ss of a maid-seiwant opening a 
street-door in Brompton, the top-heavy attitude of 
the small “ Ameliar^nn,” as she stands planted with 
the baby in Rer arms on the corner of a Westminster 
slum, the coal-heavers, the* cabmen, the publicans, 
the butcher-boys, ^the flunkeys, the guaudsmen, the 
policemen (in spite of their change of uniform), are 
liable at this hour, in certain moods, to look more 
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like sketchy tail pieces than natural things. (There 
ar« moilionts indeed — not identical w,ith those we 
speak whi^h certain figures, certain episodes, 

in thi; Loiulon streets, strike an even stranger, deeper 
note of reminiscence. 1'hey remind the American 
traveller oi ITogaitli : he may take a walk in ©xford 
Street — on son e dirty winter afternoon — and find 
everything he sc^es ifogarthian.) 

We know not whether the form of infantine nos- 
talgia of which we speak is common, or was then 
common, among small Americans ; hut we are sure 
that,' when fortunii happens to favour it, it is a very 
delightful pain. In those days, in America, the 
manufacture of chi]dren\s picture-books wa? .. an 
undeveloped industry ; the best things came from 
Jiondon, ami brought with them the aroma of a 
richer civ ilisatum. The covers were so beautiful and 
shining, the pa{)cr and print so fine, the coloured 
illustrations so magnificent, that it was easy to see 
that over there the arts were at a very high point. 
The very name of the publisher on the title-page 
(the small K)y wo speak of always looked *’at that) 
had a thrilling and mystifying'- effect. ijut, 5 .ebove 
all, the contents were so romantic and delectable ! 
Th(ire were things in the Kngli!?h story-books that 
one read as a child, just as there wire things in 
I%7ich, tliat one couldn«t have seen in New York, 
even if oru> had been fifty years qkl. The age had 
nothing to do with it ; one had a conviction that they 
were not there to be seen — we can hardly say why. 
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It is, perhaps, because the plates in the picture-books 
were alinost ^ilways coloured; but it was •evident 
that there was a great deal more cQ^our in ^hat other 
world. We remember well the dazzling tone of a 
little Christmas book by Leech, which was quite in 
the spfrit oiVuTich, only more splendid, for the plates 
were plastered with blue and jjink. • It was called 
Young Troublesome; or, Master Jacky's Holidays, and 
it has probably become scarce to-day. It relatecP the 
mischievous ])ranks of an Eton school-boy while at 
home for his Christmas vacation, and the exploit we 
chiefly recollect was his blacking with a iJiirnt 
stick the immaculate calves of the footjnan who is 
cai-njittig up some savoury dish to the bancpiet from 
which (in consequence of his age and his habits), 
Master Jacky is excluded. Master Jacky was so 
handsome, so brilliant, so heroic, so regardless of 
dangers and penalties, so fertile in resources ; and 
those charming young ladies, his sisters, his cousins 
— the innocent victims of his high spirits — had such 
golden ringlets, such rosy cheeks, such pretty shoulders, 
such delicate blue sashes ov(?r such fresh muslin gowns. 
Mast/^r^ Jtacky seemed to lead a life all illumined 
with rosy Christmas fire. A little later came Eichard 
Doyle's delightful ^volume, giving the history of 
Brown, Jones *and liohinson, and it •would be difficult 
to exaggerate the action of these remarkable desi^s 
in forming the ta|te of our fantastic littte amateur. 
They told him, indeed, much less about England than 
about the cities of the continent ; but that was not 
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a drawback, for he could take in the continent too 
Moreovft*, he felt that these tliree travellers were 
in tensely ^^ritiah^ they looked at everything from 
thti liundon point of view, and it. gave him an im- 
mense feeling of initiation to be able to share their 
susceptibilities. Was there not also deMghtful 
little picture at the end, which represented them as 
restored to llritish ground, each holding up a tankard 
of filming ale, with the boots, boliind them, rolling 
their batUired portmanteaux into the inn ? This 
seemed somehow to commemorate one’s own possible 
arriA^d in old England, even though it was not likely 
that overflowing beer would be a feature of so modest 
an event ; just as all the rest of it was a foretfc^^o of 
Switzerland, of the Rhine, of North Italy, which 
after tliis would find one quite prepared. We are 
sorry to say that when, many years later, we as- 
cended, for the first time, to tlie roof of Milan 
Cathedral, what we first thought of was not the 
‘‘ waveless plain of Lombardy ” nor the beauty of the 
edifice, but the “little London snob” whom Brown, 
Jones, and Robinson saw writing his name bn one of 
the pinnacles of the church. Wee had our pre^evences 
in this genial trio. We adored little Jones, the 
artist — if memory docKsn’t betrayfUs (we haven’t seen 
the book for twenty years), and Jdnes was the 
aftist. Tt is difiicult tooay why w^e adored him, but 
it was certuinly the dream of our, life at that foolish 
period to make his acquaintance. We did so, in 
fact, not very long after. We were taken in due 
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course to Europe, and we met him on a steamboat on 
the Lake of ^Geneva. There was no intr#ducti(in, 
we had* no conversation, but he j^as tlio^ Jones wo 
had prefigured and loved. Thackeray’s Christmas 
books {The Rose and the Ring apart — it dates from 
1 85 4)#came« before this: we remember them in (Jiir 
earliest years. They, too, were oi^ the family of 
Punch — which is my excuse for this superfluity of 
preface — and they were a rev(‘lation of Erf^lish 
manners. “ English manners,” for a child, could of 
course only mean certain iiidividu.il English figures 
— the figures in Our Street^ in Doctor Birch aiftl his 
Young Friends (we were glad we were not of the 
nuaaitf'i’)) PerkMs Ball. In the fiist of these 

charming little volumes there is a pictorial exposi- 
tion of the reason why the nurse-maids in Our Street 
like Kensington Gardens. When in the course of^ 
time we were taken to walk in those lovely shades, 
we looked abofit us for a simpering young woman 
and an insinuating soldier on a bench, with a bawling 
baby sprawling on t.he path hard by, and we were not 
slow toUiscover the group. 

peo[)lc in •the United States, and doubtless 
in other countries, have gathenal their knowledge of 
English life almo*st pntirely from Punch, and it would 
be difficult t6 imagine a more abundant, and on the 
whole a more accurate, informant. The accuniu- 
lated volumes of this periodical contain eyidence on a 
multitude of points of which there is no mention in 
the serious works — not even in the novels — of the 
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day. The smallest details of social habit are depicted 
there, afid the oddities of a race of people in whom 
oddity is iLtrangel;^ compatible with the dominion of 
convention. That the ironical view of these things 
is given does not injure the force of the testimony, 
fdr the irony of Punchy strangely enough, has*always 
been discreet, ,even delicate. It is a singular fact 
that, though taste is not supposed to be the strong 
poirft of the English mind, this eminently represent- 
ative journal has rarely been guilty of a violation 
of decorum. The taste of Punch, like its good- 
hurrA)ur, has known very few lapses. The London 
Charivari — we remember how difficult it was (in 
1853) to arrive at the right pronunciation— in 
this respect very little to envy its Parisian original. 
Englisfi comedy is coarse, French comedy is fine — 
that would be the general assumption, certainly, on 
the part of a French critic. But a comparison 
between the back volumes of the Cmrivari and the 
back volumes of Punch would make it necessary to 
.modify this formula. English humour is simple, 
innocent, plain, a tritte insipid, apt to sacrifice to the 
graces, to the pi o])rieties ; but Punch be our^w-jtness 
English humour is not coarse. Wc are fortunately 
not obliged to declare just now )yhat French humour 
appears to be — ir> the light of the Charkmi, the JouT’ 
nta Amusanty the Journal Pour Hire, A Frenchman 
may say, in perfect good faith, that (to his sense) 
English drollery has doubtless every merit but that 
of being droll. French drollery, he may say, is 
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salient, saltatory ; whereas the English comic effort 
has little freedom of wing. The French, in th^e 
matters,* like a great deal of salt wherej^s the Eng- 
lish, who spice their food very highly and have a 
cluster of sharp condiments on the table, taSe their 
caricat^ires iomparatively mild. Punchy in short, •is 
for the family — Punch may be sent uj^to the nursery. 
This surely may be admitted ; and it is the fact that 
Punch is for the family that Constitutes its high Vhluc. 
The family is, after all, the people ; and a satirical 
sheet which holds up the mirror to this institution 
can hardly fail to be instructive. ‘‘ Yes, if it hoW the 
mirror up impartially,” we can imagine the foreign (jritic 
to j2^ioin ; “ but in tlicse matters the Jlritish carica* 
turist is not to be trusted. He slurs over a great 
deal — he omits a groat deal more. He mus^ above 
all things, be proper ; and there is a whole side of* 
life which, in spite of his Juvciialian pietensions, he 
never touches itt all.” We must allow the foreign 
critic his sui^i^osed retort, without taking s])ace to 
answer back — we may imagine him to be a bit of a 
“naturalist” — and admit that it is perjiaps because 
they are gbliged tck be proper that Leech and Du 
MaurieV give us, on tlie whole, sucli a cleanly, healthy, 
friendly picture of English manners. Such sustained 
and inveterahi propriety is in itseli a great force ; it 
takes in a good deal, as ^ell as leaves out. llie 
general impression that we derive I'rom th'" long series 
of Pu/nch is a very cheerful and favourable one ; it 
speaks of a vigorous, good-humoured, much-civilised 
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people. The good-humour is, perhaps, the most 
striking^' jjoint — not only the good -humour of the 
artist who, represents the scene, but that of tlie figures 
engaged in it. The difference is remarkable in this 
respect between Punch and the French comic papers. 
The wonder fill Cham, who for so many »;/ears <contri- 
buted to those- sheets, had an extraordinary sense of 
the ludicrous and a boundless stock of facetious 
invetition. He was strangely expressive ; he could 
place a figure bidore you, in the most violent action, 
with half a dozen strokes of his pencil. But his 
peojile were like wild-cats and scorpions. The temper 
of the French hourgeoisie, as representi^d by Cham, is 
a thing to make one take to one’s heels. Thf.y per- 
petually tear and rend each other, show their teeth 
and tlleir claws, kick each other down-stairs, and 
pitch each other from windows. All this is in the 
highest degree farcical and grotesque ; but at bottom 
it is almost horrible. (It must be admitted that 
Cham and his wonderful colleague, Daumier, are 
much more horrible than Gavarni, who was admirably 
real, and at the same time capable of beauty and 
grace. Gavarni’s women are oharming ; thqge of 
Cham and Daumier are monsters.) There is nothing, 
or almost nothing, of the horribhi in Punch. The 
author of thesis "emarks has a friend'J'whom he has 
hbard more than once maintjrin the too-ingenious 
thesis thab^tlie caricatures of Cham prove the French 
to be a cruel people ; the same induction could, at 
least, never be made, even in an equal spirit of 
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paradox, from the genial pages of Punch. “ If Punch is 
never horribly, it is because Punch is always supdt-, 
ficial, for life is full of the horriWe” — s#,wo may 
imagine our naturalistic objector to go on. Hywevcr 
this may be, Punch is fortunate in liaving fallen on go 
srnootlPa suifacc. English life, as dcpicb(3d hy Leech 
and Du Maurier, and by that adniiijable Charles 
Keene — the best -humoured^ perhaps of the three, 
whose taleut is so great that we liave always 
wondered why it is not more comprehensive — is a 
compound of several veiy wholesome tastes : the love 
of the country, the love of action, the love of a harm- 
less joke within the limits of due roverericc, the love 
of sf ^’5^, of liorses and dog.s, of family life, of cliildreii* 
of horticulture. With tliis there are a fc whether 
tastes of a h‘ss innocent kind — the love of ardent 
spirits, for instance, or of punching peo}>le’s licads — 
or even the love of a lord. In Leech’s drawings, 
country life plays a great pai t; his landscapes, in 
their extreme sketchiiu'ss, are often admirable. He 
gave in a few strokes the look of the hunting-field 
in winter — the dark damp slo])es, the black dense 
hedger, the hnv tliick sky. Ho was very general ; 
he touched on everything, sooner or later ; but he 
enjoyed his sporting subjects more than anything 
else. In this iie was thoroughly Ertglish. No close 
observer of that people can fail to perceive that the 
love of sport is the thing that binds tiiem most 
closely together, and in which they have the greatest 
number of feelings in common. Leech depicte<l, with 

z 
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iijfinite vividness, the accidents of the chase and of 
^the fish^fng- season : and his treatment of the horse 
in especial* contrihuted greatly to his po})ularity. He 
understood the animal, he knew him intimately, he 
loved liim ; and he drew him as if he knew how to 
ride as well as to draw. The English f(fi'givosa great 
deal to those, who ride well ; and this is doubtless 
why the badiie.ss of some of the sporting subjects 
that have a[)pejired in )*anch since Ijceeh's death has 
boon tolerate<l : the artist has l>oen presumed to have 
a good scat. Leech never made a mistake ; lie did 
well what(;ver he did ; and it must be remembered 
that for many yt ars hv. fui nished the political cartoon 
to *^Pmch, as well as the smaller drawings. TJ^was 
alwa^j^s amusing, always full of sense and point, always 
intensely English. His foreigner is always an inferior 
animal - Ins Ereneliman is the Frenchman of Leicester 
Scpiare, the, Ertmclvman Avhom the P^xhibition of 1851 
revealed to tlie p( ople of London. Ilis point is per- 
fectly piMceptilde — it is ncvt*r unduly fine. His 
children are models ruddy, (*hubl)y, shy yet sturdy 
British ])ahyhoud ; ami nothing could be nkibv than his 
young women. The Plnglisht maiden, in Tjjjech, is 
cmphatioally a niee girl ; modest and fresh, simple 
and blooming, and destined evidently for use as much 
as for oriiameiVv. Jn those early days to which we 
referred at the begirning of this article we were 
dcei>ly ii: love with the young Radios of Leech, and 
we have never ceased to admire the simple art Avitli 
which he made tliese hastily designed creatures con- 
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fonn unerringly to the English type. They have 
English eyes^ and English cheeks, English® figures^ 
English hands and feet, English^ ringlets, English 
petticoats. Leech was extremely observant, J)ut he 
had not a strong imagination; he had a sufficient, 
but n#t a kigh sense of beauty ; his ideal of the 
beautiful had nothing of the unattakiable ; it was 
simply a rhivtnd of the fresh faces he saw about him. 
The great tjiing, however, was that he was a natural, 
though not in the least an analytic or an exact, 
draughtsman ; his little figures live and move ; many 
of his little scones are stamped on the Tuemory. I 
have spoken of his representations of the country, 
buWhW town-pictures are numerous and capital. ^He 
knew his London, and his sketches of the good j)eople 
of that metropolis are as happy as his episodes in the ^ 
drawing-room and the hunting-field. He was admir- 
ably broad and free ; and no one in his line has had 
more than he tlTe knack of giving what is called a 
general effect. He conveys at times the look of the 
London streets — the colour, the temperature, the 
damp blackness. He d#es the winter •weather to 
perfec^ign.. ♦ Long H)efore I had seen it I was 
acquainted, through his sketches, with the aspect 
of Baker Street in*Dfcember. Out of such a multi- 
tude of illustifi,tions it is difficult to*choose ; the two 
volumes of Sketches of Life and Character, transferre^d 
from Punchy are a^real museum. But I •recall, for 
instance, the simple little sketch of the worthy man 
up to his neck in bed on a January morning, to 
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whom, on the other si<le of the door, the prompt 
]i(5usem^d, with her hammer in her ha^d, announces 
that I l^ve jus4 lirokcn tlie ice in your bath, sir.” 
The bjjick cold dawn, the very smell of the early 
cl^ill, that raw sootiness of tlie London winter air, the 
red nose of the liousiimiiid, the unfashiftnablif street 
seen through 4}ie wiiulow — impart a peculiar vivid- 
ness to the small inky-looking woodcut. 

have said too much about Leech, however, 
and the purpose of these remarks is not to com- 
memorate his w.ork. Pmch, for tlie last fifteen years, 
has^lieeii, artistically speaking, George du Maurier. 
(We ought, perhaps, before this, to have said that 
none of our observations are to be taken as a^i^ing 
to thejetb'rpress of the comic journal, whicli lias prob- 
ably never been fully appreciated in America.) It 
has employed other talents than his — notably Charles 
Keene, who is as broad, as jovial, as English (half his 
jokes art‘ against Scotchmen) as Tjeecli, but whose sense 
of the beautiful, the delicate, is inferior even to Leeches. 
Lut for a groat many people, certainly in America, 
Du Maui-iop has long been, as I say, the successor of 
Leech, the eiuhodimont of tlft pictorial jj^rit of 
Punch. Shut up in the narrow limits of black and 
white, without sjiace, without# coloui\ without the 
larger opportunfties, Du Maurier hiffe nevertheless 
established himself an exquisite talent and a 
genuine aVtist. lie is not so in\mh of a laugher as 
Leecli — he deals in the smile rather than the laugh \ 
— ^but he is ii much deeper observer, and he carries 
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bis drawing infinitely further. He has not Leech’s 
animal sj)irit%; a want of boyishness, a teiKlcncy*t« 
reflection, to lowness of tone, as iiis owif*Postletli- 
waite would say, is perhaps his limitatjonii But 
his seriousness — if lie be too seria#8 — is that of tjie 
satirist as dA tin guished from the simple joker; and 
if he reflects, he does so in the literal sense of the 
word — holds up a singularly polished and lucid 
mirror to the drama of English society. More than 
twenty years ago, when he began to draw in Once a 
Week — that not very long-lived periodical which set 
out on its career with a high pictorial standard — it 
was appai’cnt that the careful young artist^ho 
finkk'C’d his designs very highly and signed them 
with a French name, stood very much upon lys own 
feet The earliest things of his that wo know have, 
the quality which has made him distinguished to-day 
— the union of a great sense of beauty with a great 
sense of reality. It was apparent from the first that 
this was not a simple and uniform talent, but a gift 
that had sprung from a combination of sources. It 
is important to remember, in speaking of 'Du Maurier 
— wbD^s cme of the^pillars of the British journal 

excellence — that he has French blood in his veins. 

» 

' George du Maurier,* as we understand ^ his history, 
was born in* England, of a FrencSi father and g,n 
English mother, but was reAoved to France in his 
early years and educated according to tie customs 
iof that country. Later, however, he returned to 
England ; and it would not be diflBcult for a careful 
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studcmt of his drawings to guess that England is the 
kifld of fts predilection. He has drawr^a great many 
French figures, bui he has drawn them as one who 
knows j^hejn ratlier than as one wlio loves them. He 
hf|^ ])orhaps been, us the plirase is, a little hard upon 
the Frencli ; at any rate, he has been dtfbidcdly easy 
for the Fiiiglisli. Tiio latter are assuredly a very 
handsome rac<' ; hut if we were to construct an 
image of t]n m frrnn the large majority of Da Manner’s 
drawings wo should see before us a pe(»ple of gods 
and g()dd(isses. , This does not alter the fact that 
tliere is a very Gallic element in som^ of Du Manner’s 
gifts^his fineness of perception, his remarkable power 
of specifying types, his taste, his grace, his ligfatess, 
a certiyn refinement of art. It is hard to imagine 
,that a talent so nunarkable should not have given 
early evidences ; but in spite of such evidences Du 
Maurier was, on tlie thi’eshold of iiianhood, persuaded 
by thos(^ to whom it was his duty to listen to turn 
his attemtion, as Mrs. Micawber says, to chemistry. 
He i)ursued this science without enthusiasm, though 
he had for !A.)me time a laboratory of his own. Before 
long, however, the laboratory v^s conveftetk, into a 
studio. His talent insist(^d on its liberty, and ho 
committed Jiimself to the plastiic. He studied this 
charming element in Paris, at Diisseldbrf ; he began 
to work in L(uidon. diis period of his life was 
marked hf a great calamity, whiqji has left- its trace 
on his career and his work, and which it is needful 
to mention in order to speak witli any fairness of 
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these things. Abruptly, without a warning, his eye- 
sight partly j^rsook him, and his activity w!h crueily 
threatened. It is a great pleasig-e, in ♦yuding to 
this catastrophe, to be able to speak of it as a signal 
example of difficulty vanquished. George du^Iaurier 
was dbnderftned to many dark days, at the end of 
which he learned that he should hav^i to carry on his 
task for the rest of his life with less than half a man^s 
portion of .the sense most valuable to the artist.® The 
beautiful work that he has produced in such abund- 
ance for so many years has beeq, achieved under 
restrictions of vision which might well have *made 
any work impossible. It is ptjrmitted, accordingly, 
tc^ vA-sagine that if the artist had had the^isual 
resources, we should not at the present moment have 
to consider him simply as an accomplislK'd draughts- 
man in black ajid white. It is impossible to look at 
many of his drawings without perceiving that they 
are full of the art of the painter, and that the form 
they have taken, charming as it has been, is arbitrary 
and inadequate, 

John Leech died on 27th October i864, and the 
firsti fkelichcs in Tiinch that we recognise as Du 
Maurier’s appeared in that year. The very earliest 
that we have detected belong, indeed, to 5th Decem- 
ber 1863. *These beginnings are* slight and sketchy 
head-pieces and vignettes ; ♦he first fegular “ picture” 
(with a legend beneath it) that we rerAember is of 
the date of 11th June 1864. It represents a tipsy 
waiter (or college servant) on a staircase, where he 
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has smashed a trayful of crockery. We perceive 
riathing^lse of importance for some ti^e after this, 
but sudd^c^ily his^hand appears again in force, and 
from the suiiimer of 1 865 its appearances are frequent 
The finisli and delicacy, the real elegance of these 
early drawings, are extreme: the hand^vvas already 
the hand of a ^)rilliant executant No such manner 
as this had hitherto been seen in Punch. By the 
tinuf one had recognised that it was ngt a hajipy 
accid(‘nt but an accomplished habit, it had become 
the great feature, the “attraction,” of the comic 
jourrtal. Punch had never before^ suspected that it 
was so artistic ; had never taken itself, in such 
matfcis, so seriously. Much the larger part^jf^^Pu 
Maurier’s work has been done for Punchy but he has 
designed as well many illustrations for books. The 
*mosti charming of those perhaps are the drawings he 
executed in 1868 for a new edition of Thackeray’s 
Esmond, which had been procedocf several years 
before by a s(‘t of designs for Mrs. GaskelFs IFives 
and }ht lighters, first ushered into the world as a serial 
in the CornhiJI. To the Cornhill for many ;fears Du 
Maurier has every month contributed an ilhistj’^ion ; 
he has reproduced every possible situation that is 
likely to be encountered in thf ’English novel of 
manmu’S ; hfc ha^i inteiqweted pictoritilly innumer- 
able flirtations,* wooing,s, philandorings, ruptures. 
The intore^-t of the English novel of manners is 
frequently tln‘ interest of the usual ; the situations 
presented to the artist are apt to lack superficial 
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strangeness. A lady and gentleman sitting in a 
drawing-roo^p, a lady and a gentleman goifjg out 
walk, a sad young woman watchi^jg at Uf^ick-bed, a 
handsome young man lighting a cigarette — this is 
the range of incident through which the designer is 
callecJ upoft to move. But in these drawing-room 
and flower-garden episodes the artist is thoroughly 
at home; he accepts of course the material that is 
given hin\, but we fancy him much more easfly re- 
j^resenting quiet, harmonious things than depicting 
deeds of violence. It is a noticeg-ble fact that in 
Punch, where ho has his liberty, he very seldom Repre- 
sents such deeds. His occasional departures from 
thi*^. |j>abit are of a sportive and fantastic tdPt, in 
which he ceases to pretend to be real : like the 
dream of the’ timorous tTcnkiiis (15th February 18G8), 
who ^es himself hurled to destruction by a colossal 
foreshortened cab-horse. Du MaurieFs fantastic — 
we speak of ftie extreme manifestations of it — is 
always admirable, ingenious, uncxpect(^d, pictorial; 
so much so, that we have often wondered tlfat he 
should hot have cultivated this vein more largely. 
As a > general thing,* however, in these excursions into 
the impossible it is some charming impossibility that 
he oiffers us — a piqture of some happ^ contrivance 
which would* make life more diverting : such as the 
playing of lawn-tennis on skates (oA a lawn of ice), 
or the faculty on the part of young mem on bicycles 
of caiTying their sweethearts behind them on a 
pillion. We recommend the reader to turn to Pu'ncVs 
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Almanac for 1865, in. which two brilliant full-page 
iUitstrati Jns represent the “ Probable Insults of the 
Acclimati^ion S^iriety.” Nothing could be fuller 
of 8eli(j|ite^ fancy and of pictorial facility than this 
prophecy of the domestication in the London streets, 
and by the Serpentine of innumerable stfange beasts 
— giraffes, ostriches,, zebras, kangaroos, hippopotami, 
elephants, lions, panthers. Speaking of strange 
beasts, the strangest of all perhaps is the, wonderful 
big dog who has figured of late years in Du MauriePs 
<lrawings, and w,ho has probably passed with many 
persons as a kind of pictorial caprice. He is de- 
picted as of such super- canine proportions, quite 
over^uidowing and dwarfing the amiable famiijwtto 
whom ^e is represented as belonging, that he might 
J)e supposed to be another illustration of the artisPs 
turn for the heroic in the graceful. But," as it 
happens, ho is not an invention, but a portrait — the 
portrait of a magnificent original, a literally gigantic 
St. Bernard, the property of the artist — the biggest, 
the handsomest, the most benignant of all domesti- 
cated shaggy* things. 

We think we are safe in sayifig that tVios^ jfuder 
forms of incongruity >vhich as a general thing con- 
stitute the s^ock-iii-trade of the* caricaturist fail to 
commend themself es to this particular ^jatirist. He 
is too fond of tlie beauti4ul — his great passion is for 
the lovely ;*not for what is called ^deal beauty, which 
is usually a matter of not very successful guess-work, 
but for loveliness observed in the life and manners 
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around him, and reproduced witli a generous desire 
to represent, it as usual. The French Express a 
certain difference better than we;^they tejk of those 
who see en heau and those who see en laid. *Du 
Maurier is as highly developed an example as we 
could* desirl of the former tendency — ^,just as Cham 
and Daumier are examjdes of the latter ; just, too, if 
we may venture to select instances from the staff of 
Punch, as Charles Keene and Tjiiiley Sambouriift are 
examples of the latter. Du Maurier can see ugliness 
wonderfully well when he has a strong motive for look- 
ing for it, as witness so many of the figures fh his 
crusade against the “aesthetic” movement. Who 
c(«'H be uglier than Mandle and Postletn^aite 
and all the other api>aritions from “ passionate 
Brompton’M Who could have more bulging fore- 
heads,* more protuberant eyes, more retreating 
jaws, more sloping shoulders, more objectionable 
hair, more of the signs generally of personal 
debility ? To say, as we said just now, that Du 
Maurier carries his specification of types very' far is 
to say Mainly that he defines with peculiar com- 
plety^ness his queer people, his failures, his grotesques. 
But it strikes .us that it is just this vivid and 
affectionate appreemtion of beauty that makes him 
do such justice to the eccentrics. We liave heard his 
ugly creations called maligaant — compared (to tueir 
disadvantage) with similar figures in Le^ch. Leech, 
it was said,, is always good-natured and jovial, even 
in the excesses of caricature ; whereas his successor 
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(with a much greater brilliancy of execution) betrays, 
inttlcaliiil' with the oddities of the liuipan family, a 
taint of “^ItVench ^l ocity/’ We think the discrimina- 
tion fallacious ; and it is only because we do not 
believe ^Du Maurier’s reputation for amiability to be 
really in dang(‘T that we do not hasteft to defend 
him from the charge of ferocity — French or English. 
The fact ivshe atteiripts discriminations that Leech never 
droaAt of. Leech’s characterisations are all simple, 
whereas Du Mauriers are extremely complicated, 
lie would like 0^017 one to be tall and straight and 
fair, fo have a well-cut mouth and chin, a well-poised 
head, well-shaped legs, an air of nobleness, of happy 
devo1fI|‘)merit. lie perceives, however, that ^batw^e 
plays us some dreailful tricks, and he measures lier 
departure from these l)eautiful conditions with ex- 
treme displeasure. He regrets it wdth all the force 
of his appiMiciation of the beautiful, and he feels the 
strong(*st desire to indicate the culpability of the 
aberration. He has an artistic iesthetic need to 
make^lgly ])eo])lo as ugly as they are ; he holds that 
such serious 4 acts shouhl not be siiperticially \reated. 
And then, besides that, his tancy^ finds a neal^ciater- 
tainment in the completeness, i!i the 2)erfection, of 
certain forms of facial quceriHss. No one has 
rendered like Du Maurier tlie ridiculousMittle people 
whft crop up in fhe interstices of that huge and com- 
plicated London world. We have^no such finished 
types as these in America. If the English find us all 
a little odd, oddity, in American society, never ripens 
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and rounds itself off so perfectly as in some of these 
products of a richer tradition. All tlios English 
terms of characterisation which exist in America at 
the most only as precarious exotics, but which arc on 
every one’s lips in England — the snob, the cad, the 
prig, 4he dirffer — Du Maurier has given us a thousand 
times the figiue they belong to. one has done 

the “ dutfer ” so well ; there are a hundred variations 
of the countenance of Mr. MeJoseph, the gentfeman 
commemorated in Punch on the 10th August J87G : 
or the even happier physiognomy of the otlier gentle- 
man who on the 2d November 1872 says to A lady 
that he never feels safe from the British snob till 
li/? is south of the Danube,” and to whom thv^lady 
retorts, “ And what do the South Dannbians say 1 ” 
This personage is in profile: his face is fat, coniplacent, 
cauticAis ] his hair and whiskers have as many curves 
and flourishes as the signature of a writing-master ; he 
is an incarnation of certain familiar elements of Eng- 
lish life — “ the great middle class,’' the Philistinism, 
the absence of irony, the smugness and liteialism, 
Du Maurier is full of soft irony: he has that infusion 
of it which is indispensable to an artistic nature, and 
we may add tliat in this respect he seems to us more 
French than English. This (quality has helped him 
immensely to find material in the so-called aesthetic 
movement of the last few years. None of his duuers 
have been so good as his aesthetic duff'^rs. But of 
this episode we must wait a little to speak. The 
point that, for the moment, we wished to make is, 
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that he has a peculiar perception of the loo^ of 
breedings of race ; arid that, left to himself, as it 

A^ere, he would ask nothing better thaii to fnake it 

• # ^ 

the, prerogative of all his characters. Only he is not 
left to feiriTself. For, looking about into the world 
he^ perceives Sir Oorgius Midas and Mr Me Joseph, 
and the whole multitude of the vulgar who have not 
been cultivated like orchids and race-horses. But his 
extreme inclination to giVe his figures the benefit of 
the supposition that most people have the feelings of 
gentlemen makes him, as we began by saying, a very 
liappy interj)ret(T of those frcqmmt works of fiction 
of which the action goes on for the most part in the 
dravm g-rooin of the British country house. , Every 
drawing-room, unforrunately, is not a home of the 
graces;® but for the artist, given such ai! apartment, 
A grouj) of (piiot, well-shaped peoples is more er less 
implied. The ‘‘fashionable novoV’ as it flourished 
about 1830, is no more; and its extinction is not to 
be regretted. We believe it was rarely accompanied 
with Uhistrations ; but if it were to be revived Du 
Maurier wou[d 1)0 the man to make the pictures — 
the pictures of people rather s^m and gtill, with 
long necks and limbs so straight that they look stiff, 
wdio might be treated with the aiuount of derision 
justified (if tHe fashionable novel of 1830 is to be 
believed) by thek })assioij for talking bad French. 

We hav(^bcou looking over the accumulations of 
Punch for the last twenty years, and Du Maurier s 
work, which during this long period is remarkably 
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abundant and various, has given us more impressions 
than we can hope to put into form. The#i’esult^ of 
sitting for several hours at such a banquet ^of drollery, 
of poring over so many caricatures, of cafching.the 
point of so many jokes, is a kind of iiutig^tion of 
the visual cense. This is especially the case if T)ne 
happens to be liable to confusions and lapses of 
memory. Every picture, every pleasantry, drives 
the last out of the mind, find even the figiincs we 
recall best get mixed up with another story than 
their own. The early drawings, as a general thing, 
are larger than the late ones; we believe that tluj 
artist was obliged to make them large in order to 
make ^them at all. (They were then idiotog?wij)hed, 
much reduced, upon the ])lock ; and it is impossi1)lo 
to form an Idea of the delicacy of Du Mauridl’’s work 
witln^ut having seen the designs tliomsidves, wliicTi 
are in pen and ink.) As the years have gone on the 
artist has appsft'ently been able to use a shorter stroke, 
there has been less need of reducing it, and the full- 
page picture has become more rare. The we«ilth of 
executAjn was sometimes out of proj^ortion to the 
jest.bpne^-th the cut ; the joke might bo as much or 
as little of a joke as one would, the j)icture was at 
any rate before \il\ things a picture. What could be 
more charming than the drawing (i24th^ctober 1868) 
of the unconscious Oriana ^nd thc«ingenious Jo!ies1 
It is a real work of art, a thing to lyave had the 
honours of ^colour, and of the “ line at the Academy; 
and that the artist should have been able to give it 
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to US for threepence, on the reverse of a printed 
page, is m striking proof of his afiSuence. The uncon- 
scious Orijyia — she is drawn very large — sit's in the 
foregrouncl, in tlie shadow of some rocks that orna- 
ment tRe *sands at a bathing-place. Her beautiful 
liair falls over her shoulders (she has been takiiag her 
bath, and has lying her tresses out to dry), and her 
charming eyes are bent upon the second volume of a 
novek Tlie beach stretChes away into the distance 
— with all the expression of space; and here the 
ingenious Jones carries out his little scheme of 
catching a portrait of the object — an object pro- 
foundly indilferent — of his adoration. He pretends 
to sil uO an itinerant photographer, and appv^:ently 
places himself in the lino of the instrument, which in 
reality, 'tlianks to a private understanding with the 
iirtist, is focussed upon the figure of his mi&tress. 
There is not much landscape in Du Maurier — the 
background is almost always an interior; but when- 
ever he atUanpts an out-of-door scene he does it ad- 
mirably. What could be prettier and at the same 
time more rejil than the big view (9th September 
1870) of the low tide on Scarborough sai^ds 1 ^ We 
forget the joke, but we remember the scene — two 
or three figures, with tlunr bagks to us, leaning 
over a teri ace oi\ balcony in the foreground, and 
looking down at the gregt expanse of the uncovered 
beach, whicii is cro\vdcd with the activities of a 
populous bathing place. The bathers, the walkers, 
the machines, the horses, the dogs, are seen with 
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distinctness— a multitude of little black points — as 
under a magnifying glass ; the whole place Idbks vact^ 
and swarming, and the particulaj impr(|^sion the 
artist wished to convey is thoroughly caught. The 
particular impression — that is the groat point wi^h 
Du Miiwricr/ his intention is never vague ; he likes 
to specify the place, the hour, the circiiiiistances. We 
forget the joke, but we remember the scene. This 
may easily iiappen, as one looks over Du Maurter’s 
work ; we frankly confess that though he often 
amuses us, he never strikes us primj^rily as a joker. 
It is not the exuberance of his humour but* the 
purity of his line that arrests us, and we think of 
him m’’ch less as a purveyor of fun than^ 3s a 
charming draughtsman who has been led 1^ cir- 
cumstances to cultivate a vein of pleasantry. At 
every flirn we find the fatal gift of beauty, by 
which we mean that his people are so charming that 
their prettint'ss ^throws the legend into the shade. 
Ileauty comes so easily to him that In*, lavishes it 
witli unconscious freedom. If he rei)rcsents A'tige- 
lina reprimanding the housemaid, it is *ten to one^ 
that i^ngelwia will bo a Juno and the housemaid a 
Hebe. Whatever be the joke, this element of grace 
almost makes the* picture serious. The point of 
course is not- that Angelina shouhl be lovely, but 
that the housemaid should be ridiciflous ; and you 
feel that if you should call the artist’s attention to 
this he woul^ repl}’ : “ 1 am really veiy sorry, but 
she is the plainest woman I can make — for the 

A 
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monny!” This is what happens throughout— his 
Miomen®(and we may add his children) being mono- 
tonous! in corr^ibly fair. He is exceedingly fond 

of children; he has represented them largely at 
every *age and in every attitude; but we can 
scarcely rtjcall an instance of his making thorn any- 
thing but beautiful. They are always delightful 
— th(‘y are the nicest children in the world. They 
sa/' droll things, but they never do ugly ones, and 
th(‘ir whole child -world is harmonious and happy. 
Wo might have referred that critic whom we quoted 
aboS^e, who o]>scrved in Du Manner’s manner the 
element of “ferocity,” t(> the leniency of his treat- 
mdir*' of the rising generation. The children of 
Chain ar(‘ little monsters; so are Daumier’s; and 
the infants of Gavarni. with a grace 'of their own, 
like eveiything ho drew, are simply rather^ dimin- 
utive and rather more sophisticated adults. Du 
Maurier is fond of large families^, of the pictur- 
es(pieuess of the Britisli nursery ; he is a votary of 
d'ff IM and has never a happier touch 
^than when he repnisents a blooming broou walking 
out in gradations of size. The pretty pomts of 
children arc intimately known to him, and he throws 
them into high relief ; he understands, moreover, the 
infant wardrolu^# as well as the infant mind. His 
ifttle boys and girls “ turned out ” with a com- 
pleteness liich has made the ^lespair of many an 
American mother. Tt may perliaps appear invidious 
to say that tlie little girls are even nicer than the 
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little boys, but this is no morQ than natural, with 
the artist’s delicate appreciation of female lo^eliiiesf;. ^ 
It begins, to his vision, in the earnest pe#^ods and 
goes on increasing till it is embodied in the statute 
of those slim Jiinos of whom we have spoken. 

It is easy' to see that Du Mauri er is of the emi- 
nently justifiable opinion that nothing in the world is 
so fair as the fairness of fair women ; and if so many 
of his wome,n are fair, it is to bo inferred that he*has 
a secret for drawing out their advantages. This 
secret, indeed, is simply that fineness of perception 
of which we have already had occasion to speak^and 
to which it is necessary so often to refer. He is 
ev^ 'lent^y of the opinion that almost any woman lias 
beauty if you look at her in the right way — carefully 
enough, intelligently enough ; and that a fortiori 
the exceptionally handsome women contain tr{*asures 
of plasticity. Feminine line and surface, curves of 
shoulder, stretches of arm, tiuns of head, undulations 
of step, are matters of attentive study to him ; and 
his women have for the most part the art of looking 
as if they excelled in amiability as muc<i as in con-, 
tour. We know a gentleman who, on being requested 
to inscribe himself on one of those formidable folios 
kept in certain houses, in which you indHe the name 
of your favourite flower, favourite^ virtue, favourite 
historical character, wrote, iri»the coiftpartment dedi- 
cated to the “ three favourite qualities in a woman” the 
simple words* “Grace. Grace. Grace.” DuMaurier 
might have been this gentleman, for his women are 
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inveterately and iinj)crturbably graceful. We have 
•Ifbard people complain of it ; com]jlain ^too that 
they all*li)ok alike, that they are always sisters — all 
products ^of a single birth. They have indeed a 
riiutual resemblance ; but when once the beautiful 
type has been found, we see no reasorf why,* from a 
restless love of change, the artist should depart from 
it. Wc should feel as if Du Mauri er had been fickle 
aiuf faithless if he were suddenly to ceasy) to offer us 
the tall, tranquil p(;rsons he understands so well. 
Th^ have an (inestimable look of repose, a kind of 
Greek serenity. There is a figure in a cut of which 
we^Jjave forgo ttcm both the ‘‘ point ” and the date 
(we mention it at hazard — it is one in a hundred), 
whicl^ only needed to be modelled in clay to bo a 
, truly impoi^ant ” creation. A couple of children ad- 
dress themselves to a youthful aunt, who leans her 
hand upon a (oilet.-table, presenting her back, clothed 
in a loose gown, not gathered in at the waist, to the 
spectator. Her charming pose, the way her head 
slowly turns, the beautiful folds of her robe, make 
-her look mbi’c like a statuette in a museum^'than like 
a figure in Punch. We have ' forgotten A^b it the 
children are saying, but we remember her charming 
attitude, w^jich is a capital extwnple of the love of 
b^.auty for beaiily’s sake. It is the ^ same bias as 
the characteristic of th^ poet. 

The infention of these remarl<;p has been supposed 
to be rather a view of Du Maurier in his relation 
to English society than a technical estimate of his 
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powers — a line of criticism to which we may already 
appear unduly to have committed ourselves ^He is 
predominantly a painter of social as distinguished' 
from popular life, and when the other day he 
collected some of his drawings into a \oh2me he 
found it natural to give them the title of English 
Society at Home. lie looks at the luxurious classes 
more than at the people, though he by no means 
ignores the humours of hum ole life. His considera- 
tion of the peculiarities of costermongers and 
“ cadgers is comparatively })erfunctory, as he is 
too fond of civilisation and of the higher refine- 
ments of the grotesque. His colh‘ague, the frank 
and obiective Keene, has a more natural 1 .tiili- 
arity with the British populace. There is a whole 
side of English life at which Du Majirier scarcely 
glances — the great sporting element, which sup-' 
plies half of their gaiety and all their conversation 
to millions of iier Majesty’s subjects. He is shy of 
the turf and of the cricket-field ; he only touches 
here and there upon the river ; but he has made 
“ society ” completely his own — he has ^sounded its 
depths, explored its mysteries, discovered and di- 
vulged its seerets. His observation of these things 
is extraordinarily acute, and his illustrations, taken 
together, for-u a complete comedy of 'manners, in 
which the same personages constantly reappear, ^so 
that we have the sense, indispensable to keenness of 
interest, of tracing their adventures to a climax. 
So many of the conditions of English life are spec' 
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tacular (and to American eyes even romantic) ^that 
Mamrier has never been at a loss for subjects. 
He may jjave b^en at a loss for his jo^ke — we 
hardly see how he could fail to be, at the rate at 
which fie tias been obliged to produce ; but we repeat 
that to ourselves the joke is the least *part of the 
affair. We lycan that ho is never at a loss for 
scones. Englisli society makes scenes all round 
him,* and he has only to*look to see the ra^ost charm- 
ing combinations, which at the same time have the 
merit that you can always take the satirical view of 
then!. He sees, for instance, the people in the 
Park ; the crowd that gathers under the trees on 
Jun^*^<tft(a-noons to watch the spectacle of tl^p 
with the slow, solemn jostle of the drive going on 
behindf it. Such a spectacle as this maj^ be vain and 
unprofitable to a niiml bent upon higher l>f4siness, 
but it is full of material for the artist, who finds a 
fund of inspiration in the thousand figures, faces, 
types, accidents, attitudes. The way people stand 
and sit, the way they stroll and pause, the way they 
lean over tlie rail to talk to one of the rKlers, the 
way they stare and yawn aiidc bore thpm^«j]g^es — 
these things are charming to Du Maurier, who always 
reproduces the ad with wonderfi^l 'fidelity. This we 
should bear in mind, having spoken eibove of his 
aversion to the violent. • He has indeed a preference 
for quiet and gradual movements. But it is not in 
tlie least because he is not able to make the move- 
nient delinita No one represents a particular atti 
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bude Tbetter than ho ; and it is not too much to say 
that the less flagrant the attitude, tlie moui l^ateqt 
its intenfion, Che more successfully he represents it. 

The postures people take while they are* waiting 
for dinner, while they are thinking what it) say, 
while they a»e pretending to listen to music, while 
they are making speeches they don^t mean ; the 
thousand strange and dreary ex2>ressions (of face and 
figure) which the detached fliind may catch at mny 
moment in wandering over a collection of i)eoplo 
who are supposed to he amusing themselves in a 
superior manner — all this is entirely familiar to Du 
Maurier ; he renders it with inimitahle fidelity. His 
is ilie detached mind — he takes refuge in the fine 
independence of art. He reproduces to tlie life the 
gentleman wBo is looking with cxtraorillinary •solem- 
nity at^iis boots, the lady who is gazing with sudden 
rapture at the ceiling, the grimaces of fifty people 
who would be •sui-prised at their reflection if the 
mirror were suddenly to be presented to them. In 
such visions as these of course the comical mitigles 
with the^beautiful, and fond as Du Maurier is of the 
bcautjfijl, it is sometimes heroically sacrificed. AT 
any rate the comic effect is (in the drawing) never 
missed. The legSiij^ that accompanies it may some- 
times ai)peardto he wanting in the.grosSest drollery, 
but the expression of the ligtires is always such tSat 
you must say : “ How he has hit it ! %This is the 
kind of comedy in which Du Maurier excels — the 
comedy of those social relations in which the incom 
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gruiticB are pressed beneath the surface, so that the 

picture ^las need of a* certain amount of exidanation. 
^he explanation is often rather elaborate — in many 
ca^es on3 may almost fancy that the image came first 
and tht iflotivc afterward. That is, it looks as if the 
aftist, having seen a group of porsors in certain 
positions, had said to himself: They must — or at 

least they vmy — be saying so and so;” and tlien 
hadcrepresented these positions and affixed the inter- 
[)rctation. He passes over none of those occasions 
on which society congregates — the garden-party, the 
picnic, the flower-show, the polo-match (though lie 
has not much cultivated the humours of sport, he 
has ^presented i>olo more than once, and he has 
done ample justice to lawn-tennis, just as he did it, 
years ?lgo, to^ the charming, dawdling, “ spooning ” 
•tedium* of croquet, which he depicted as play v.d only 
by the most adorable young women, with the most 
diminutive feet) ; but he introduces us more par- 
ticularly to indoors entertainments — to the London 
dinner-party in all those variations which cover such 
a general ^imeness ; to the afternoon tea, to the 
hishionable “stpiash,” to the Ute and suffo<"ating 
“small and caily," to tlie scientific conversazione^ to 
the evening witli a little music. Iiis musical parties 
arc numeroifs an^l admirable — he ha^’ exposed in 
perfection the >Hoak points of those entertainments : 
the infatu£\/ed tenor, bawling into the void of the 
public indifference ; the air of hibsitude that pervades 
the company ; the woe-begone look of certain faces ; 
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the ?alse and overacted attention of certain others; tlio 
young lady who is wishing to sing, and whos#> lyampia 
is glaring at tlie young lady who is singing^ the brist- 
ling heads of foreigners of the professional class, which 
stand out against the sleekness of British resfje^ftabilityr 
Du Maufier understands the forciigner as no cari- 
caturist has done hitherto ; and we^ hasten to add 
that his portraits of continental types are never 
caricature^. They are serious studies, in which 
the idiosyncrasies of the race in question arc vividl}^ 
presented. 11 is Germans w'ould be th(‘ best if 

his French folk were not better still ; but be has 
rendered most happily the aspect — and indeed the 
v^ry tsmperament — of the German pianist, has 
not often attempted the American ^ and the American 
reader who* turns over the back volijimes o^ Fundi 
and eficounters the cartoons, bom under an evil stai^, 
in which, during the long weary years of the War, 
the obedient |)encil of Mr. Tenniel contributiid at 
the exj)ense of the American physiognomy to the 
gaiety of nations, will not perhaps regret that Bu 
M^iuriet should have avoided this particular field of 
port#*i^turw3. It k not, however, that he has not 
occasionally been inspired by the American girl, 
whom he endows ^ith due prettiness, as in the case 
of the tw" 0 » transatlantic young JadieS who, in the 
presence of a fine Alpine j^^iew, exclaim to a British 
admirer : ‘‘ My 1 |in’t it rustic 1 '' As io9 th«‘, French, ^ 
he knows j^hem intimately, as he has a right to do. 
He thinks better of the English of course ; but his 
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Frenchman is a very different affair from the French- 
mq^n of ieech — the Frencliman who is sea-sick (as if 
it were the appaj|iage of his race alone!) on the 
Channel steamer. In such a matter as this Du 
Mauriei* is*really psychological ; he is versed in the 
qualities which illustrate the difference o<: race.J' He 
accentuates of course the physical variation ; 
he contrasts — with a subtlety ’which may not at first 
receite all the credit it deserves — the .long, fair 
English body, inclined to the bony, the lean, the 
angular, with the short, plump French personality, 
in which the neck is rarely a feature, in which the 
stomach is too much of one, in which the calves of 
the grow fat, in which in the women several ^f 
the joints, the wrists, the shape of the hand, are apt 
to he cfianning. Some of his happiest drawings arc 
Reminiscences of a midsummer sojourn at a i'rench 
watering-place. Wo have long been in the habit of 
looking for Punch with peculiar im])«'itience at this 
season of the year. When the artist goes to Fravee 
he tateis his big dog wdth him, and lie has more than 
once commeiriorated the effect of this impressive 
member of a quiet I'inglish family*'upon tlio N^^rman 
and Iheton populations. There have appeared at 
this time certain anecdotic pictuiv3s of English tra- 
vellers in French •towns — in shops, mi^x'kets, tram- 
cars— in which sBme of tiie deeper disparities of the 
two peoples iiave been (under the guise of its being 
all a joke) very sufficiently exposed, ^u Maurier 
on the whole does justice to the French ; his English 
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figures, in these international tableaux, by no means 
always come oif best. When the English f#n^ily of 
many persons troops into the charcutier'^ or the 
perfumer’s and stands planted there — mi!t(‘, inex- 
pressive, perpendicular — the denionstraiSoiis, the 
profesiiions, 4he abundant speech of the neat, plunip, 
insinuating hontiqtiikre are a well-int(‘nded ti ibute to 
the high civilisation of her country. Du Maurier 
has done the “low” foreigtiftr of the London (#r of 
his native) streets — the foreigner whose unspeakable 
baseness prompts the Anglo-Saxon observer to 
breathe the Pharisee’s vow of thauLs that he k not 
as these people are ; but, as we have seen, he has 
d^ne tjJje low Englishman quite as well — th#’Arry 
of the London music-halls, the companion of ’And- 
some ’Arriet^and Mr. Belville. Du Miyiidor’s f’ondcr- 
ing of«>’Arry’s countenance, with its bloated* purple* 
bloom, of ’Arry’s figure, carriage and costume — of 
his deportmenit at the fancy fair, where the j)rofes- 
sioijal beauties solicit his custom — is a triumph of 
exactitude. One of the most poignant of the draw- 
ings that illustrate his ravages in our (jivilisation is 
the Ijrge (Resign wl^ch a yeai' or two ago represent^ 
the narrow canal beneath the Bridge of Sighs. Tlie 
hour is evening, hnd the period is the detested date 
at which th^ penny-steamer was l^aimcMbd upon the 
winding water- w^ays of tly^ loveliest city in •the 
world. The odious little vessel, belcl^ng forth a 
torrent of black ^mokc. passes under the covered 
arch which connects the ducal palace with the ducal 
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prison. 'Andsome ’Arrict and Mr. Belville (person- 
ally cpri^lucted) are of course on board, and 'Arriet 
remarks that the Bridge of Sighs isri't much of a 
sizn afte^ all. 'rt) which her companion rejoins that 
it has io(fn immortalised by Byron, any way — ’im 
as* wrote ‘Our Boys,' you know." This# fragment of 
dialogue expresses concisely the arguments both for 
and against the importation of the cheap and nasty 
intoiVeiietian waters. 

Keturning for a moment to Du Maurier's sketclies 
of the French, we must recall the really interesting 
desiifu in which, at a child's party at the Casino of 
a station hahidaire^ a number of little natives are invit- 
ing a gioup of English children to dance. ThCj^Frenr^h 
children have much the better manners ; they make 
their little bqws with a smile, they click their heels 
•cog(4her and crook their little arms as they offer 
them to their partners. The sturdy British infants 
arc dumb, mistrustful, v^aguely be\filderc(]. Pres- 
ently you perceive that in the very smart attirq of 
the gracious little Gauls evmjtldng is wrong — their 
high heels, tjieir poor little legs, at once too 
and too much covered, their sup^>rfluous gasl)^f| and 
scarfs. The small English arc invested in plain 
Jerseys and knickerbockers. The* whole thing is a 
pearl of ob^rvatjon, of reflection. T<et us recall 
als^ the rebuke t administered to T\I. Dubois, the dis- 
tinguished foung man of science who, just arrived 
from Paris and invited to dine by the Duke of Stil- 
ton, mentions this latter fact in apology for being 
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late to a gentleman to whose house he goes on leav- 
ing the Duke’s. This gentleman, assistecV Vy ]^r. 
Grigsby (both of them specimens of the snob-philis- 
tine whom Du Maurier has brought to suMi perfec- 
tion), reprehends him in a superior maiinci^ for his 
rashnisss, rctninds him that in England it ds not 
usual for a professional man ” to allmje in that pro- 
miscuous manner to having dined with a dukii — a 
privilege \vhich Grigsby characterises “ the })erf action 
of consummate achievement.” The advantage is 
here with poor M. Dubois, who is a, natural and 
sympathetic figure, a very (jeniil little Frenchman. 
The advantage is doubtless also with Milo. Rerrurier 
a|id h%r mother, though Mademoiselle is ‘very 
pretty, in a scene in which, just after the young lady 
has been sibging at Mrs. Ponsonby ^e Toifikyns’s, 
the clhver Mrs. Ponsonby plays her off* on thfi 
Duchess (as an inducement to come to another 
party) and tlieli plays the Duches.s off on the little 
vocalist and her mother, who, in order to secure the 
patronage of the Duchess, promise to come JLo the 
eo^^rtalhment in <|U(^stion. The clev(ir Mrs. Ton 
sonl^^^hi^ gets b«th the Duchess and the vocaluSt» 
for nothing. The broad -faced French girl, witli 
small, salient eyes, her countenance treated in the 
simplest and sun^st manner, is a capitdR specimen of 
Du Manrier’s skill in race^portraitnirc ; and tlnfugh 
they may be a knowing couple in theii\way, we are 
sure that sl^e and^ her mamma are incapable of the 
machinations of Mrs. Ponsonby de Tomkyns. 
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This lady is a real creation. She is an incident 
of^on^ot the Later phases of Du Mauricr^s activity 
— a child of the age which has also produced Mrs. 
Gimabue *^rowri and Messrs. Maudlo and Postleth- 
waite. •SRe is not one of the heroines of the aesthetic 
movement, though we may be sure she* dabljJes in 
that movement so far as it pays to do so. Mrs. 
ronson])y de Tomkyris is a little of everything, in 
so hur as anything pays. * She is ahvay.s on the look- 
out, she never misses an opportunity. She is not a 
spe<*.ialist, for that cuts off too many 0 [)portuiiities, 
and tfie lesthetic pcoi>le have the tort, as the Frencl) 
say, to bo specialists. No, Mrs. Ponsonby de Tom- 
Icyns i€<— what sliall we call her 1 — well, she^ is t]^e 
modern social sj)irit. Shej is prepared for everytliing ; 
slie is toady tp take advantage of everything; she 
‘ivould iuvit(‘ Mr. Bradlaugh to dinner if she tl^iought 
the Dueh(3ss would come to meet him. The Ducliess 
is her great achievement — she never go of her 
Duchess. She is young, very nice-looking, s],im, 
gracetnl. indtdatigable. She tires poor Ponsonby 
completely opt ; she can keep going for hoiK’s affer 
jfToor Ponsonby is rcduceil to s»tupefactipn. ^ ^This 
unfortunate husband is indeed almost always stupe- 
fied. He is not, like his wife, a person of imagina- 
tion. Slie Icfiives ,hiin far behind, tlioufrh he is so 
iiic« avertible ths>t if sh^ were a less superior per 
son he wonkl have been a sad encumbrance. He 
always figures in the corner of tlio scenes in which 
she distinguishes herself, separated from lier by 
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something like tlie gulf that separateit Caliban from 
Ariel He has his hands in his pockets, Jii^ hjad 
poked forward ; wliat is going on is quite beyond 
liis comprehension. He vaguely wonders *what .his 
wife will do next ; her manoeuvres quite* t^nscend 
him. <t Mrs.» Poiisonby de Tonekyns always succeeds. 
She is never at fault ; she is as quick as the instinct 
of self-i)reservation. She is the little London lady 
who is determined to be a greater one. She p’Ashes, 
pushes, gently but firmly^ — always ]uishes. At last 
she arrives. It is true that she had only the other 
day, on 29th June 1882, a considerable lailur» ; we 
refer t)ie reader to the little incident of Madame 
Qamirift, in the Punch for that date. Hut%ho will 
recover from it ; she has already recovered from it. 
She is not t^en afraid of Sir Gorgins J\lidas— of the 
dread ftil Midas junior. She pretends to think Lad^ 
Midas the most elegant of women ; when it is neces- 
sary to flatter, •she lays it on as with a trowel. She 
hegitates at nothing; she is very modern. If she 
doesn’t take the ajsthetic line mon? than is necessary, 
slj^ finis it necessary to take it a little ; for if we 
are believe Di\ Maiirier, the passion for stran^ 
raiment and blue china has during the last few 
years made rav^agiDS in the London world. We 
may be mrs that Mrs. Ponsonby de •Fornkyns has 
an array of fragile disks al-tached 4o her walls,%ind 
that she can put in a \\ord about Bot^celli at the 
right moment, fehe is far, however, from being a 
representative of aestheticism, for her liair is very 
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neatly arranged, and her dress looks French and 
superftcVl 

In Mrs. Ciuiahue Brown we see the priestess of the 
jcsthetic c*iilt, and this lady is on the whole a difterent 
sort of 1'>c^son. She knows less about duchesses, but 
she knows moi’e about dados. Du Mawrier^s cgood- 
natured “chaff” of the eccentricities of the plastic sense 
so newly and so strangely awaktuied in England has per- 
liapsfbeen the most brilliaht episode of his long connec- 
tion wi th Punch. He has invented Mrs. Cimahue Brown 
— -he has invented Maudle and Postlethwaite. These 
remarkable people have had great success in America, 
and have contributed not a little to the curiosity felt 
in thatf*country on the subject of the Englis\) Rena- 
scence. Strange rumours and legends in relation to 
this grAat mov-enient had made their Avjly' across the 
Atlantic ; the sayings and doings of ii mysterious 
body of people, devotee's of the lovely and the pre- 
cious, living in goodly houses and walking in gracious 
garments, were repeated and studied in our simpler 
civilisetion. There has not been as yet an American 
Renascence, in spite of the taste for “sinceiv ” sjfle- 
fioards and fragments of crocktvy. Aniina'qav. in- 
teriors are perhaps to-day as “gracious ” as laiglish ; 
but the movement in the UniUMl States has sto])ped 
at household lurniture, has not yet set it?, mark upon 
spet^ch and cost'ume — njuch less upon the human 
pdiysiognomy. Du Maurier of course has lent a 
good deal of his own fame to th(> vagaries he de- 
picts ; but it is certain that the new jesthetic life 
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has had a good deal of realify. , A. great iiiaDy people 
have discovered themselves to Oe fitted foi^ilr botlj 
by nature and by grace; so that ^ noses |in(l chins, 
facial angles of every sort shaped according to this 
higher ride have become frequent in London ^socie^y. 
Tliis i<eactioft of taste upon nature is really a marvel, 
and the miracle has not been repea<^d in America, 
nor so far as we know upon the continent of llnrojie. 
The love pf Botticelli has actually remoulded* the 
features of several jiersons. London, for many 
seasons, was full of Botticelli woyien, with wan 
cheeks and weaiy eyes, enveloped in mys1:ical, 
crum])lcd robes. Their language was a 2 )t to corres 
pand 'idth their faces ; they talked in ?trange 
accents, with melancholy murmurs and cadences. 
They announced a gospel of joy, but^tlieir expres- 
sion, tffeir manners, were joyless. These peculiari- 
ties did not cross the ocean ; for somehow the soil 
of the wi^storn* world was not as yet pre))ared for 
the^ii. American ladies Vvere even Iieard to declare 
that there was soim^bhing in their constitution* that 
wQiJd pAvent tiicir ever dressing like thatf. They hi^ 
anotl'|B’tide*il ; they^verc committt'd to the whalebone. * 
But meanwhile, as 1 say, there was something irri- 
tating, fascinating, mystifying in the thrown 

on the subject by Puttch. It seemed to many ])er- 
sons to be desired that we t(K) shouhf have a gospel 
of jo}-; American 1^’e was not particularly'"* gracious,’' 
and if only ^lie wind could be made to blow from 
the aesthetic quarter a great many dry places would 
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be refreshed/' These desires perhaps have subsided ; 
,{or PuMi ot* late has rather neglected the Renascence. 
Mrs. Ciir^abue IJrown is advancing in years, and 
Mbssrs. Maudle and Postlcthwaite have boon through 
aV thiur paces. The new jesthetic life, in short, 
shows signs of drawing to a close, aftCr having, as 
many peojilc tell ns, effected a revolution in English 
taste — having at least, if not peopled the land with 
bea&ty, made certain consecrated forms, of ugliness 
henceforth impossible. 

The whole , affair has been very curious and, we 
thii/fi:, very characteristic of the English mind. The 
same episode fifty times repeated — a hundred ‘‘revo- 
lutions’ of taste,” accomjianied with an infinite j>x- 
penditiire of money — would fail to convince certain 
observant and possibly too sceptical strangers that 
the English are an aesthetic people. They Rave not 
a spontaneous artistic life ; their taste is a matter of 
conscience, reflection, duty, and the writer who in 
our time has appealed to them most eloquently on 
behifif of art has rested his plea on moral standards 
„ — has talked exclusively of right and wroiig. Jt is 
impossible to live much among them, to \)o f. spec- 
tator of their habits, their manners, their arrange- 
ments, without perceiving that f the artistic point of 
view is the last that they naturally take. The sense 
o/ manner is hot part* of their constitution. They 
arrive at it, as they have arrivec^ at so many things, 
because they are ambitious, resolute, enlightened, 
fond of ditliculties ; but there is always a strange 
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element either of undue apolggy or df exaggerated 
defiance in their attempts at the culti\%ilon » erf 
beauty. They carry on their hyge brr|td back a 
nameless mountain of conventions and prejudiced, a 
dusky cloud of inaptitudes and fears, which^casti; a 
shadoiiv updh the frank and confident practice of art. 
The consequence of all this is that t^eir revivals of 
taste are even stranger than the abuses they are 
meant to , correct. They are violent, voluiftary, 
mechanical ; wanting in grace, in tact, in tlie sense 
of humour and of proportion. A gejiuine artist like 
Du Maurier could not fail to perceive all this, alid to 
perceive also that it gave him a capital opportunity. 
N^ne his queer people are so queer as some of 
these perverted votaries of jo}^ ‘‘Excuse nm, it is 
not a Botticelli — before a Botticelli I dunjb,” one 
of thelh says to a poor plain man who shows him a 
picture which has been attributed to that master. 
Wo have said already, and repeateil, that Du Maurier 
has, a great deal of irony — the irony of the thorough- 
going artist and of the observer who has a stAin of 
fo£^gn Blood in his veins. There* are ceftain pretejj-^ 
sions#tl|at such a uRnd can never take seriously ; in 
the artist there is of necessity, as it appears to us, a 
touch of the demotrat — though, peril j[)s, he is as 
unlikely to have more than a certain dose of tliis 
disposition as he is to be \\4iolly wilhout it. Some 
of his drawings se^m to ns to have for tile public he 
addresses a ^tinging democratic meaning ; like the 
adventure of M. Dubois (of whom we have spoken), 
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who had had the inconvenience of dining with a 
difcke Sr the reply of the young man to whom Miss 
Midas rerijarks tl^fit he is the first commoner she has 
ev6r danced with : “And why is it the commoners 
hoi’i'e aVoided you so ? or the response of the 
German S(iva7it to Mrs. Lyon Tlimter/who invites 
him to dine, w#\thout his wife, though she is on his 
arm, to mnet various ^reat ladies whom she enii- 
merAtes : “ And pray, do you think they, would not 
be respectable company for ray wife T’ Du Maurier 
possesses in perfection the independence of the 
gemflne artist in the presence of a hundred worldly 
superstitions and absurdities. We have said, how- 
ever, tllat the morality, so to speak, of his drawings 
was subordinate question : what we wished to in- 
sist upon is Hheir completeness, their grace, their 
beauty, their rare pictorial character. It is^An acci- 
dent that the author of such things should not have 
boon a painter — that he has not been an ornament 
of the English school. Indeed, with the restrictions 
to which he has so well accommodated himself, he is 
^sneh an oi*iiament. ^s^o English artistic Vorfc ju 
^ these latter years has, in our V>pinion,<^be<rH more 
exquisite in quality 
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THE ART OV F1CT?C)N 


I SHOULD not have affixed so c()in[)reherisive a title 
to these few remarks, necessarily wanting in any 
completeness upon a subject the full considemtion 
of which would carry us far, did 1 not seem to dis- 
C9ver % pretext for my temerity in the interesting 
pamphlet lately published under this name by Mr, 
Walter JJesflnt. Mr. Besant’s lecture^ at th(f Royal 
Institiftion — the original form of his pamphlet--^ 
appears to indicate that many jiersons are interested 
in the art of Ifction, and are not indifterent to such 
reijiarks, as those who practise it may attempt to 
make about it. I am tlnu’efore anxious not to lose 


tj^beilfefit of this favourabhi assdeiatiouf and to edge 
in a#f#w j\^ords under cover of the attention whicll 
Mr. Besant is sure to have excited. There is some- 
thing very encouraging in his having put into form 
certain of lis ideas on the mystery of Ibory-telling. 

It is a proof of life awl curiosity — curiosit^' on 


the part of the brotherhood of novelij^fcs as well as 
on the part^of their readers. Only a short time ago 


it might have been supposed that the English novel 
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was not wliatfthe French call discutiiUe. It had no 
air of j l^winji; a theory, a conviction, a consciousness 
of itself behind it — of being the expression of an 
artjstic fi,ith, the result of choice and comparison. 
I do i\o{ shy it was necessarily the worse for that ; it 
would take much more courage tluiri 1 ])Oss^ss to 
intimate that the form of the novel as Dickens 
and Thackeray (for instance) saw it liad any taint of 
incou'pleteness. It wa^, however, naif (if I may 
heli3 myself out with another French word); and 
evidently if it be destitied to suffer in any way for 
havin (5 lost its naU'M it has now an idea of making 
sure of the corresponding advantages. During the 
period C have alluded to there was a comfprtablf, 
good-humoured feeling abroad that a novel is a novel, 
as a puUding a pudding, and that oui only busi- 
ness witii it could be to swallow it. Hut within a 
year or two, for some reason or other, there have 
been signs of returning animation — the era of dis- 
cussion would appear to have been to a certj;iin 
extent, opened. Art lives upon discussion, upon 
experiment, upon curiosity, upon variety of atterg^, 
r^ion the exchange of views and .the con^parjsc^n of 
standpoints ; and there is a presumption that those 
times when no one has anything particular to say 
about it, and hias vo reason to give for, practice or 
preference, though they i^ay bo limes of honour, are 
not times of/ development — are times, possibly even, 
a little of dulness. The successful application of 
any art is a delightful spectacle, but the theory too 
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is interesting ; and though there is a# great deal of 
the latter without the former I suspect jjas 

never Been a genuine success that has not had a, 
latent core of conviction. Discussion, suggestion, 
formulation, these things are fertilising wl/fen t^ey 
are ft-ank «nd sinc^ere. Mr. Besant has set an 
excellent example in saying what he^tliinks, for his 
part, about tlie way in which fiction slioiild ,be 
written, as^well as about thb way iti whicli it should 
be published : for his view of the ‘‘ art,"' cairicd on 
into an appendix, covers that too. Otlier labourers 
in the same field will doubtless take up the argutnent, 
they will give it the light of their experience, and 
t^je effgpt wdll simdy be to make our interejj^ in the 
novel a little more w^hat it had for some time threat- 
ened to fatl to bo — a serious, ac^ve, irK|niring 
interes^^ under protection of which this d^ightfuf 
stud)^ may, in moments of confidence, venture to say 
a littlt^ more wliat it thinks of itself. 

J[t must take itself seriously for tlio i)ul)lic to take 
it so. The old superstition about fiction » being 
“ \\:icke<i4 ” has doubtless died ottt in England ; but 
f^he ipv’it^of it lingers in a certain oblique regan^ 
directed toward any story -whicli does not more or 
less admit that it, is only a joke. Even the most 
jocular novil feels in some deguee tllfe weight of 
the proscription that was formerly directed against 
literary levity : the jocularity does not\alw\ays suc- 
ceed in passing f(^- orthodoxy. It is still expected, 
though perhaps people are ashamed to say it, that a 
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production wlich is after all only a “make-believe^’ 
(Jc^ whr.t else is a “ story ”1) shall be in some 
degree apc^logetic— shall renounce the pretension of 
attempting really to represent life. This, of course, 
any sen&ible, wide-awake story declines to do, for it 
qui(;kly ])erceives that the tolerance grani^ed tout on 
such a conditicyi is only an attem})t to stifle it dis- 
guised in the form of generosity. The old evan- 
gelicfJ hostility to the noVel, which was ns^ explicit as 
it was narrow, and which regarded it as little less 
favourable to our immortal part than a stage-play, 
was In reality far less insulting. The only reason 
for the existence of a novel is that it does attem])t to 
represebt life. When it relinquishes this attempt, 
the same attempt that we see on the canvas of the 
painter, it will have arrived at a very strange pass. 
\t is not expected of the picture that it wiK make 
itself humble in order to be forgiven; and the analogy 
between the ait of the painter and ‘the art of the 
novelist is, so far as I am able to see, complete. 
Theirdnspiration is the same, their process (allowing 
for the diflerent quality of the vehicle), is tfce sajjae, 
^leir succt'ss is the same. They may Jear^^from 
each other, they may explain and sustain each 
other. Their cause is the same,t and the honour of 
one is the fionour of another. The Alahometans 
think a picture* an unholy thing, but it is a long 
time since i\!hy Christian did, and it is therefore the 
more odd that in the Christian mind the traces (dis- 
simulated though they may be) of a suspicion of the 
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sister art should Huger to this day. 'ISie only effec- 
tual way to lay it to rest is to emphasise theta^ial^y 
to which I just alluded — to insist on the fact tliat 
as the picture is reality, so the novel il hist(«y. 
That is the only general description (whicl# doeg it 
justice) thajp we may give of the novel. But history 
also is allowed to represent life ; it i^ not, any more 
than painting, expected to apologise. The snbj(;ct- 
matter of fiction is stored lip likewise in documents 
5,rid records, and if it will not give itself away, as 
they say in (Jalifornia, it must sp(‘ak with assurance, 
with the tone of the historian. Certain accompHshed 
novelists have a habit of giving themselves away 
vjhich ipust often bring tears to the eyes people 
who take their fiction seriously. 1 was lately struck, 
in reading f)ver many pages of Anthony iT-ollope, 
with li^ want of discretion in this particular. In it 
digression, a parenthesis or an aside, he concedes to 
the reader that he and this trusting friend are only 
“njaking believe.” He admits that the events he 
narrates have not really hai)pened, and that he can 
his# narrative any turn the reader may like best. 
Sucl> befci'ayal of*a sacred office seems to me, T cont 
fess, a terrible crime ; it is what I mean by the 
attitude of apology, and it shocks me ev(jry whit as 
much in Trollope as it would lu%ve sffocked me in 
Gibbon or Macaulay. It iipplies tlmt the novelftt is 
less occupied in looking for the truth ^(the truth, of 
course T mean, thft he assumes, the premises that we 
must grant him, whatever they may be), than the 
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liistoriaii, and in doing so it deprives him at a stroke 
of ^ all standing-room. To represent and illustrate 

. the past, the actions of men, is the task of either 
writer, and the only difference that I can see is, in 
proportion as he succeeds, to the honour of the 
novelist, consisting as it does in his having «. more 
difliculty in copecting his evidence, which is so far 
frqiii being pur(3ly literary. It seems to me to give 
him great character, tlfe fact that he has at once 
so much in common with the philosopher and the 
painter; this double analogy is a magnificent heritage. 

It4is of all this evidently that Mr. Besant is full 
when he insists upon the fact that fiction is one of 
the yiWarts, deserving in its turn of all the Jionou^s 
and emoluments that have hitherto been reserved 
for tlie^successv^ul profession of music, pbetry, paint- 
ing, architecture. It is impossibltj to insist too 
much on so important a truth, and the place that 
Mr. Besant demands for the w()rk df the novelist 
may be represented, a trifle less abstractly, ^by 
sayingfl that ho demands not only that it shall be 
reputed artistic, h\tu that it shall be reputd^l v,fi^ 
Crtistie indeed. It is excellent that he sbouy ^Jiiavo 
struck this note, for his doing so indicates that there 
was need of it, that liis proposition' may be to many 
people a novelcy. One rubs one’s eyes at the thought; 
but 'the rest of Mr. Besan^'s essay confirms the revela- 
tion. I suspect in truth that it would be possible 
to confirm it still further, and that one would not be 
far wrong in saying that in addition to the people 
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to w^om it has never occurred that a r>ovel ought to 
be artistic, there are a great many others ^is 

principFe were urged upon them, would be filled witt 
an indefinable mistrust. They would find^ ft diflifwilt 
to explain their repugnance, but it wouTd#opeijite 
strongly toiput them on their guard. “Art/’ in our 
Protestant communities, where so many things have 
got so strangely twisted about, is supposed in certgin 
circles to have some vaguely injurious efiect cipon 
those who make it an important consideration, who 
let it weigh in the balance. It is assumed to be 
opposed in some mysterious manner to morality, to 
amusement, to instruction. When it is embodied in 
t];ie wqj'k of the painter (the sculptor is ^inotluir 
affair !) you know what it is : it stands there before 
you, in th(f honesty of ])iiik and gr^jn aiuf a gilt 
frame ® you can see the worst of it aUa glance, and 
you can be on your guanl. But when it is intro- 
duced into liftralure it becomes more insidious — 
tlieg^e is danger of its hurting you before you know 
it. Jjiterature should be either instructive or*amus- 
ii^0 ani there is in many minds? an impi ession that 
thes^^ |Lrti|tic preoccupations, the search for foux\f 
contribute to neither end, interfere indeed with both. 
They are too frivolpus to be edifying, and too serious 
to be diverting ; and they are *m()r(!bvcr priggish 
and paradoxical and supei-fluous. ♦ That, I tlfink, 
represents the manner in which the hi^kent thought 
of many pej)ple ^’^ho read novels as an exercise in 
skipping would explain itself if it were to become 
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articulate. «They would argue, of course, that a 
novel jpyght to be “ good,” but they would interpret 
'this term in a fashion of their own, \vhicli indeed 
wQpld vjIfV coiisi?ierably from one critic to another. 
One wcvilU say that being good means representing 
virtuous and aspiring characters, placed mi proijainent 
})ositions ; another would *say that it depends on a 
‘‘ happy ending,” on a distribution at the last of 
priz^^s, jumsions, liusbaivds, wives, babies, millions, 
appended paragraphs, and cheerful remarks. Another 
still would say that it means being full of incident 
and VAOvement, so that we shall wish to jump ahead, 
to see who was the mysterious stranger, and if the 
stolen iAW was ever found, and shall not be d^tract^d 
from this pleasure by any tiresome analysis or “ des- 
criptioli.” Bu/. they would all agree that the ‘hirtistic^’ 
%dea wdlild spoil some of their fun. One would hold 
it accountable for all the descri]>tion, another would 
see it revealed in the absence of sympathy. Its 
hostility to a happy ending would be evident, ^nd 
it might even in some cases render any ending at all 
impossible. *,The “‘ending” of a novel is, fe n^jiny 
^)6rsons, like that of a good dinueiv.a coursj of^l^ssert 
and ices, and the artist in fiction is regarded as a 
sort of meddlesome doctor whp 'lorbids agreeable 
aftertastes, is tlierefore true that thi?, conception 
of Mr. Besant’s ^of the npvel as a superior form en- 
counters nol/ onh' a negative but a positive indiffer* 
ence. It matters little that as \i work of art it 
should really be as little or as much of its essence to 
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supply happy endings, sympathetic clyiracters, and 
an objective tone, as if it were a work of nn^l^anics : 
the assdciatidn of ideas, however incongruous, might 
easily be too much for it if an eloquent \^ice w^re 
not sometimes raised to call attention t5 ithe hict 
that is at*once as free and as serious a branch of 
literature as any other. 

Certainly this might sometimes t)e doubted ^in 
presence of the enormous mftmber of wo Acs of lotion 
that appeal to the credulity of our generation, ibr it 
might easily seem that there could be no great char- 
acter in a commodit}'' so quickly *aiid (‘asil}^ pro- 
duced. It must b(^ admitted that good novels arc 
npich (jpmpromised by bad ones, and that Hie held 
at large suffers discredit from overcrowding. 1 think, 
however, tlA-t this injury is only supei^ci.al, atid that 
the superabundance of written fiction proves \iothing 
against the principle itself. It has been vulgarised, 
like all other Sinds of literature, like everything else 
to-day, and it has proved more than some kinds 
accessible to vulgarisation. But there is ast much 
diffipreijcc as th(ue ever was Vx^tween good novel 
and|, ]|ad^ne : tli^ bad is swept with all the daul?e(f 
canvases and spoiled marble into some unvisited limbo, 
or infinite rubbisli-yard beneath the back-windows of 
the world, gnd the good subsists^and fmits its light 
and stimulates our desire f<jr 2)erfecdon. As I Shall 
take the liberty of making but a single criticism of 
Mr. Besant^who^ tone is so full of the love of his 
art, I may as well have done with it at once. He 
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seems to mo* to mistake in att3mpting to say so 
definitely beforehand what sort of an affair the good 
novel will be. To indicate the danger of ’such an 
eriior as fhat has teen the purpose of these few pages ; 
to^ suggest that certain traditions on the subject, 
applied a priori, have already had muck? to answer 
for, and that the good health of an art which under- 
tajces so immediately to reproduce life must demand 
thatfit be perfectly free.*' It lives upon exorcise, and 
the very meaning of exercise is freedom. The only 
obligation to wliich in advance we may hold a novel, 
without incurring the accusation of being aibitrary, is 
ihat it be interesting, 'fhat general responsibility 
rests uf/on it, but it is the only one I can ^hink 9f. 
The ways in which it is at liberty to accomplish this 
result l;of int^^'csting us) strike me as fiinumerable, 
‘And such as can only sufler from being marked out 
or fenced in by prescription. They are as various as 
the temperament of man, and th(*y ai% successful in 
pro])ortion as they reveal a particular mind, different 
from etherp. A novel is in its broadest definition a 
personal, a direct hnpression of life : that, to bogin 
^JTilh, constitutes its value, which# is grea^.er less 
according to the intensity of the impression. But 
there will be no intensity at aV, ami therefore rfc 
Value, unless Vhercr is fn^edom to feel and. say.^ The 
trading of a lino Ho be foVowed, of a tone to be taken, 
of a form to be filled out, is a limitation of that 
freedom and a suppression of the Very thing that we 
are most curious about. The form, it seems to mo, 
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is to be appreciatewJ after the fact : therv the author’s 
choice has been made, his standard has be§n, indi- 
cated ; th(;n \fe can follow lines and directions and 
compare tones and resemblances. *Tlien ?it a wci*d 
we can enjoy one of the most charming of pl#asur^s, 
we cap esti«iate quality, we can apply the test of 
execution. The (‘xecution belongs to the author 
alone; it is what is most personal to him, and ^e 
measure him by that. The* advantage, the luxitry, 
as W(ill as the torment and responsibility of the 
novelist, is that there is no limit to what he may 
attempt as an executant — no limit *to his possible 
experiments, efforts, discoveries, successes. Here it is* 
especially that he works, step by step, like his irother 
of the brush, of whom we may always say that he 
has painted •his picture in a manner l)^st knoVn to 
hiniself.<Bi His manner is his secret, not necessarily a* 
jealous one. Ho cannot disclose it as a general 
thing if he woutd ; he would be at a loss to teach it 
to others. I say this with a due recollection of 
ha\ iiig insisted on tlie community of method of the 
artist wljo paints a picture and thft artist •who writes 
a novpl,^ The painter is able to teach the rurliments i 
of his practice, and it is possible, from the study of 
good work (granted ^he aptitude), both to learn how 
to paint andjbo learn how to write., Y(ft it remains 
true, without injury to tliQ ^rapprocJfument, that the 
literary artist would be obliged to say tso his pupil 
much more than tife other, “ Ah, well, you must do 
it as you can!"' It is a question of degree, a matter 
2 c 
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of delicacy. «Tf there are exact sciences, there ar6 also 
e^^ict ^aj-ts, and the grammar of painting is so much 
, more definite that it makes the difference. 

rj ongh[ to adS, however, that if Mr. Besant says 
at^the Iteg^inning of his essay that the “laws of fiction 
may be laid down and taught with as much precision 
and exactness^ as the laws^ of harmony, perspective, 
ai^d propoi‘tion,” he mitigates what might appear 
to bo an oxtiavagance *by applying his remark to 
“general” laws, and by expressing most of these 
rules in a manner with which it would certainly be 
unaciiommodating to disagree. That the novelist 
inust write from his experience, that his “ characters 
must life real and such as mii^ht be met with in actual 
life;” that “a young lady brought up in a quiet 
country villaufC should avoid descriptions- of garrison 
'life,” aVid “ a writer whose friends and personal ex- 
periences belong to the lower middle-class should 
carefully avoid introducing his ciiaracters into 
society;” that one should enter one’s notes in a 
common -place book; that one’s figures should be 
clear in outline ; that making them clear «*i)y ^pme 
^rick of speech or of carriage is ,a bad metl^gd. and 
“ describing them at length ” is a worse one ; that 
English Fiction should have a “ gohscious moral pur- 
pose;” that it i? almost impossible to f.stimate too 
hi^nly the valuer of careful workmanship — that is, of 
style;” that' “the most important point of all is the 
story,” that “ the story is everything ” : these are 
principles with most of which it is surely impossible 
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not \o sympabhiae. That remark about the lower 
middle-class writer and his knowing his plaoo ts 
haps rather chilling; but for the jest I |hould find# 
it difficult to dissent from any one of these rcc^n- 
mendations. At the same time, I should fimt it diffi- 
cult {V)sitivfly to assent to them, with the exception, 
perhaps, of the injunction as to enteryig onc^s notes 
in a common-place book. They scarcely^seern to jnc 
to have the quality that Mr? Besant attributes tft the 
rules of the novelist — the precision and exactness 

of “the laws of harmony, perspective, and propor- 
tion.” They are suggestive, they are even insjfiring^ 
but they arq, not exact, though they are doubtless as 
much sej as the case admits of : which is a ^roof of 
that liberty of interpretation for which I just con- 
tended. F^r the value of these differdiit injunctions 
— so boautiful^^nd so vague — is wholly in the mean? 
ing one attaches to them. The characters, the situa- 
tion, which strfke one as real will be those that touch 
and interest one most, but the measure of reality is 
very difficult to fix. The reality of Don Quixote or 
of Mr. •Micawber is a very delicate shfide ; it is^a 
reali(||^^o qploured«by the author’s vision that, vivid* 
as it may be, one would hesitate to propose it as a 
model: one would* expose one's self to some very 
embarrassing questions on the part of^ a pupil. It 
goes without saying that yoti will nbt write a good 
novel unless you possess the sense of reffiity ; but it 
will be difficult to^ give you a recipe for calling that 
sense into being. Humanity is immense, and reality 
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has a myriad <orms ; the most one tan affirm is’that 
(Sf^the flowers of fiction have the odour of it, 

• and others^have i^ot ; as for telling you in lidvance 
hoV your nosegay should be composed, that is 
anether*^ affair. It is equally excellent and incon- 
clusive to say that one must write from 'experKnce ; 
to our suppos^ititious aspirant such a declaration 
mi^lit savoi^' of mockery. What kind of experience 
is intended, and where (foes it begin and pnd ? Ex- 
perience is never limited, and it is never complete ; 
it is an immense sensibility, a kind of huge spider- 
web bf the finest silken threads suspended in the 
chamber of consciousness, and catching every air- 
borne parti(jle in its tissue. It is the very atn^ospheve 
of the mind; and when the mind is imaginative — 
much inore when it happens to be that of a man of 
genius — it takes to itself the faintest hints of* life, it 
converts the very })ulses of the air into revelations. 
The young lady living in a village has only to be a 
damsel upon whom nothing is lost to make it qjiite 
unfaii^ (as it seems to me) to declare to her that she 
sljall have nbthing fo say about the military. <Gr(!tiatfr 
%uracles have been seen than that*^ imaginy.tiot' ;Kssist* 
ing, she should speak the truth about some of these 
gentlemen. I remember an English novelist, a 
woman of genius, 'telling me that she waic much com- 
mended for the ‘impression she had managed to give 
in one of her tales of the nature ^and way of life of 
the French Protestant youth. She ha4 been asked 
where she learned so much about this recondite being, 
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she had been congratulated on lier peculiar oppor 
tuiiities. These opportunities consisted in hifrjiaving 
once, in Pans, as she ascended a staircase, passecfan^ 
open door where, in the household of.a luiheAir, siine 
of the young Protestants were seated at talie rcjjind 
a finished ^meal. The glimpse made a jucture ; it 
lasted only a moment, Tint that moment was ex- 
perience. She had got her direct ])ersonal impnissmn, 
and she turned out her typtJ. She knovv what f'outh 
was, and wliat Protestantism ; she also had the ad- 
vantage of having seen what it was to be Fr ench, so 
that she converted these ideas into a concrete •image 
and produced a reality. Above all, however, she was 
blessed ^with the faculty whicK when you g^e it an 
inch takes an ell, and which for the Artist is a much 
gr-eater soifrce of strength than any f^cident^of resi- 
dence or of place in the social scale. The power tl) 
guess the unseen from the seen, to trace the implica- 
tion of thinjffe, to judge the whole piece by the 
pattern, 'the condition of feeling life in general so 
completely that you are well on your way to knowing 
any pat’ticular corner of it — thisi cluster* of gifts may 
alm#sk b(^ said to constitute expcndence, and 
occur in country and in town, and in the most differ- 
ing stages of eclu^ation. If experience consists of 
impressions^ it may be said that.imj^i'bssions are ex- 
perience, just as (have we not seen%t?) tliey are' the 
very air we breathe. Therefore, if I shtruld certainly 
say to a noyice, ® Write from experience and experi- 
ence only,” I should feel that this was rather a tantalis- 
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ing monition U I were^not careful immediately to add, 
“/fry people on whom nothing is lost!” 

I am far from^ intending by this to minimise the 
importance of exactness — of truth of detail. One 
cani spef.k best from one’s own taste, and I may 
therefore venture to say ^that the air** of mality 
(solidity of specification) seems to me to be the 
supremo virtue of a novel — the merit on which all 
its Ocher merits (including that conscipus moral 
purpose of which Mr. Besant speaks) helplessly and 
submissively depend. If it be not there they are all 
as nothing, and if these be there, they owe their 
effect to the success with which the author has pro- 
duced ftie illusion of life. The cultivation^ of th.vs 
success, the study of this exquisite process, form, 
to my taste, «»the beginning and the end of the 
art of the novelist. They are his inspiratJon, his 
despair, his reward, his torment, his delight. It 
is here in very truth that he competes with life ; 
it is here that he competes with his brother ^ke 
painte” in his attempt to render the look of things, 
the look thiot conVeys their meaning, to caCch^the 
Colour, the relief, the expression; the surfan the 
substance of the human spectacle. It is in regard 
to this that Mr. Besant is well inspired when he bids 
him take notes. Be cannot possibly tak^ too many, 
he cannot possibly take enough. All life solicits him, 
and to “render” the simplest surface, to produce 
the most momentary illusion, is a very ^ complicated 
business His case would be easier, and the rule 
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would be more*cxact, if Mr. Besant Jiad been able 
to tell him what notes to take. But this, J. rft a^ he 
can never learn in any manual ; it is tlio business of 
his life, He has to take a great many ifi onhv to 
select a few, he has to work them up as c;m,^and 
ever the guides and philosophers who miglit have 
most to say to him must leave hi^i alone when it 
comes to the application of precepts, as we lcav(^the 
painter in communion with his palette. Tlmt his 
characters “ must be clear in outline,” as Mr. Besant 
says — lie feels that down to his, boots ; but how he 
shall make them so is a secret between hi* good 
angel and himself. It would be labsurdly simi)le if 
he coul|i be taught that a great deal of “ (lestription ” 
would make them so, or that on the (jontrary the 
absence of 'description and the cultivii^ion of dialogue, 
or the absence of dialogue and the multijilication of 
‘‘ incident,” would rescue him from his difficulties. 
Nothing, for instance, is more possible than that he 
be of a turn of mind for which this odd, literal 0[)po- 
sition of description and dialogue, incitlent and de- 
^scMptii)n, has little meaning aiuF light. • People often 
tal!^ (d ttese thwigs as if they had a kind of inter- 
necine distinctness, instead of melting into each other 
at every breath, and being intimately associated parts 
of one general effort of expression. I cannot imagine 
composition existing in a*series di blocks, nor con- 
ceive, in any novel worth discussing at all, of a 
passage of description that is not in its intention 
narrative, a passage of dialogue that is not in its 
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intention dosM’iptive, a touch of ti-uth of any sort 
thj^ (k)e^ not partake of the nature of incident, or 
,an incident that derives its interest from any other^ 
soiwce th5,n the general and only source of the suc- 
cess of artwork of art — ^that of being illustrative. A 
novel is a living thing, all one and conthiuous^ like 
any other orgjtnism, and in proportion as it lives 
wiy it be found, 1 think, that in each of the parts 
thcreft-is something of each of the other p^rts. The 
critic who over the close texture of a finished work 
shall pretend to traec a geography of items will mark 
some frontiers as artificial, I fear, as any that have 
been known to history. There is an old-hishioned 
distinction between the novel of character ;j.nd thp, 
novel of incident which must have cost many a 
smile to the intending fabulist who washcecn about 
His work. It appears to me as little to the ifoint as 
the equally celebrated distinction between the novel 
and the romance — to answer as little to any reality. 
There are bad novels and good novels, as there ^re 
bad pictures and good pictures ; but that is the only 
distinction in^ which see any meaning, and !• can a§ 
mtU imagine speaking of a nove> of cha#*act)iu*^as I 
can imagine speaking of a picture of character. 
When one says picture one says of character, when 
one says novel" onei says of incident, andp the terms 
may ^ be transposM at wiil. What is character but 
^ the determirfition of incident 1 |Vhat is incident 
but the illustration of character ? Whaf. is either a 
picture or a novel that is not of character ? What 
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else do wo seek m it and find in it ? lt»is an incident 
tor a woman to stand up with her hand r^fcn^o^n 
^a tableland took out at you in a certain way ; or if. 
it be not an incident I think it wiil be titl’d to«ay 
what it is. At the same time it is an cxpucssioji of 
character. • Tf you say you don’t sec it (character in 
that — allons done/), this is exactly what the artist 
who has reasons of his own for thinking he ^oes 
see it undertakes to show }^)u. Wlien a youngi man 
makes up his mind that ho has not faith enough 
after all to enter the church as he intended, that is 
an incident, though you may not hurry to tke end 
of the chapter to see wliether perhaps he doesn’t 
cjtiange.^)nce more. I do not say that thesi? are ex- 
traordinary or startling incidents. J do not pretend to 
estimate tlfe degree of interest proceeding froA them, 
for thi% will depend upon tlie skill of the painter. It 
sounds almost puerile to say that some incidents arc 
intrinsically iSuch more important than others, and I 
ne^d not take this precaution after liaving professed 
my sympathy for tlie major ones in remarking that the 
pnly ckissification of the novel that 1 can understand 
is i^ft<»th^t which has life and that which has it ncJt* 
The novel and the romance, the novel of incident 
and that of character — these clumsy separations appear 
to me to Imve been made by critics Snd readers for 
their own convenience, and to help^them out of^some 
of their occasional queer predicament^ but to have^ 
little reality or interest for the producer, from whose 
point of view it is of course that we are attempting 
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to consider the art of fiction. The case is the same 
aini^tlier shadowy category which Mr. Besant ap- 
^parently is disposed to set up — that of the “ modern 
English i&vel unless indeed it be that in this matter 
he I has fallen into an accidental confusion of stand- 
points. It is not quite clear whether he •intends the 
remarks in wlych he alludes to it to be didactic or 
historical. It is as difficult to suppose a person in- 
tending to write a modern English as to suppose 
him writing an ancient English novel : that is a label 
which begs the ({uestioii. One writes the novel, one 
paintsr the picture, of one’s language and of one’s time, 
and calling it modern English will not, alas ! make the 
difficult Vask any easier. No more, imfortiinatiely, will 
calling tins or that work of one’s fellow-artist a romance 
— unless it be,<iof course, simply for the pleasantness 
df the thing, as for instance when Hawthorfie gave 
this heading to his story of Blithedale, The French, 
who have brought the theory of fiction to remark- 
able completeness, have but one name for the noyel, 
and have not attempted smaller things in it, that I 
can see, for *that. T can think of no oblig2^iiou tp 
^hich the “romancer” would nc/u be hold liqKally 
with the novelist; the standard ^of execution is 
equally high for each. Of course® it is of execution 
that we are ta*iking<— that being the only point of a 
novel that is opbn to co^itention. This is perhaps 
^ too often lost sight of, only to pro(|uce interminable 
confusions and cross-purposes. We mus^" grant the 
artist his subject, his idea, his donn4e : our criticism is 
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applied only to what be makes of it,# Naturally I 
do not mean* that we are bound to like it qj’ iiii^ it 
interesting : ^in case we do not our course is per- 
fectly simple — to let it alone. We may D^ieve that 
of a certain idea even the most sincere no>ielist^an 
makei nothing at all, and the event may perfectly 
jilstify our belief ; but tfie failure will have been a 
failure to execute, and it is in the execution that the 
fatal weakness is recorded. * If we pretend to r^ispect 
the artist at all, we must allow him his freedom of 
choice, in the lace, in particular cj^scs, of innumerable 
presumptions that the choice will not fructify# Art 
derives a considerable part of its beneficial exercise 
fj'om flying iR the face of presumptions, and so'Ihe of the 
most interesting experiments of which it is ca^)able are 
hidden in tfie bosom of common things,# Gustat-e Flau- 
bert hilfe written a story about the devotion of a^servanfc' 
girl to a parrot, and the production, highly finished as 
it is, cannot on the whole be called a success. We are 
perfectly free to find it flat, but I think it might have 
been interesting ; and I, for my part, am extremely 
glad h* should have written it ; ft is a contribution to 
our fe:fowl^dge of what can be done — or what canndCf 
Ivan Turg^niefF^has written a tale about a deaf and 
dumb serf and a lap-dog, and the thing is touching, 
loving, a little masterpiece. He* stru?k the note of 
life where Gustave Flaubirt missdd it — he fl?!w in 
the face of a presumption and achieved* a victory. 

Nothing^ of course, will ever take the place of the 
good old fashion of “liking” a work of art or not 
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liking it : the,most improved criticistn will not al5olish 
that p^'i^itive, that ultimate test, I mention this to 
, guard myself from the accusation of int*imatfng that 
thf* iden/^iio subject, of a novel or a picture, does 
noj, matfteV. It matters, to my sense, in the highest 
degree, and if I might put up a prayer <ilt wovjld bo 
that artists should select no^ie but the richest. Some, 
iis^I have already hastened to admit, are much more 
remitnerative than others, and it would l>e a world 

t 

happily arranged in which persons intending to treat 
them should be exempt from confusions and mis- 
takcs 4 This fortunate condition will arrive only, 1 
fear, on the same day that critics become purged 
from ci^or. M(ianwhile, 1 repeat, we do not judge 
the artiv^t with fairness unless we say to him, ‘‘ Oh, I 
grant jon youf starting-point, because if •! did not I 
Sfhould feeem to prescribe to you, and heaven forbid I 
should take that res[)onsibility. If I pretend to toll 
you what you must not take, you will* call upon me 
to tell you then what you must take ; in w»hich case 
I shalj be prettily caught. Moreover, it isn’t till I 
have acce])turi your^data that I can begin to neayure 
^ou. I have the standard, the pitch; ^I h 4 X\\) no 
right to tamper with your flute and then criticise 
your music. Of course I may not care for your idea 
at all ; I may^’think it silly, or stale, or pnelean ; in 
whi4n case I wa^h my h«,nds of you altogether. I 
may content ‘myself with believing that you will not 
' have succeeded in being interesting, but I shall, of 
course, not attempt to demonstrate it, and you will 
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be indifferent £o me as I am to you. I needn^t 
remind you tAiat there are all "sorts of tastes : who 
can kn5w if better? Some people, for excellmil 
reasons, don’t like to read about cSrperitc^a; others, ‘ 
for reasons even better, don’t like to raa^l about 
court,^sans.# Many object to Americans. Others (I 
believe tlicy are mainly editors and publishers) won’t 
look at Italians. Some readers dcSi’t like quiet 
subjects ; others don’t likie bustling f^nes. ^^ohie 
enjoy a complete illusion, others the consciousness 
of largo concessions. They choose their novels accord- 
ingly, and if they don’t care about* your ide^ they 
won’t, a fortiori^ care about your treatment.” • 

So that it conies back very quickly, as T hive said, 
to the liking : in spite of M. Zola, who reasons less 
powerfully^than he rejiresents, and wjio will mot re- 
concilethimself to this absoluteness of taste, thinking 
that there are certain things that people ought to 
like, and that*they can be made to like. I am quite 
at a loss to imagine anything (at any rate in this 
matter of fiction) that people ought to like or to dislike. 
SeJ^ctyn will be sure to take caie of it^lf, for it has 
a c(^j^ant motive behind it. That motive is siiifp]^W 
experience. As people feel life, so they will feel the 
art that is most*cljsely related to it. This closeness 
of relation^is what we should nc’\jcr forget in talking 
of the effort of the novel. ^ Many j¥3ople speak%of it 
as a factitioUvS, artificial form, a producft of ingenuity, 
the business of^hich is to alter and arrange the* 
things that surround us, to translate them into con- 
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ve/itional, traditional moulds. Tigs, however, 'is a 
view of the matter which carries us but* a very short 
Wa^, condemns the art to an eternal repetition of a 
Tevv familial’ cUMs, cuts short its development, and 
leads us^sliraight up to a dead wall. Catching the 
very note and trick, the strange irregular^ rhytljin of 
life, that is the attempt whese strenuous force keeps 
Fiction upon h6r feet. In proportion as in what she 
ofF(.?fs us we lee life withovi rearrangement do we feel 
that we are touching the truth ; in proportion as we 
see it with rearrangement do we feei that we are 
being put off w<th a substitute, a compromise and 
convention. It is not uncommon to hear an extra- 
ordinary^ assurance of remark in regard to this matter 
of rearranging, which is often spoken of as if it were 
the last word ^of art. Mr. Besant seem». to me in 
djjinger erf falling into the great error with his^ratlier 
unguarded talk about “ selection.” Art is essentially , 
selection, but it is a selection whose main care is to 
be typical, to be inclusive. For many people art 
means rose-coloured window-panes, and selection 
means pickin^g a bc^iquet for Mrs. Grundy. ^ Tlj.ey 
J 5 jil> tell you glibly that artistic consideration^., Ij^ve* 
nothing to do with the disagreeable, with the ugly ; 
they will rattle off shallow commonj/iaces about the 
province of ant and the limits of art till you are 
move^. to some wpnder in ^return as to the province 
and the limits of ignorance. It appears to me that 
MO one can ever have made a seriously artistic attempt 
without becomino; conscious of an immense increase 
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— a kind of rev(^tion — of fret^om. ^One perceiVea 
in that case-^by the light of "a heavenly ra)^ — that 
the pr(?vinc€? of art is all life, all feeling, all obsef^ll- 
*tion, all vision. As Mr. Besant sd justl;^ intimates,** 
it is all experience. That is a sufficient^imswer to 
those^ who gnaintain that it must not touch the sad 
things of life, who stick <nto its divine unconscious 
bosom little prohibitory inscriptions **on the end of 
sticks, such as we see in public garden!!^ — “ It is for- 
bidden to walk on the grass; it is forbidden to touch 
the flowers ; it is not allowed to introduce dogs or 
to remain after dark ; it is requestdtt to keep^to the 
right.” The young aspirant in the line of fiction 
whom we continue to imagine will do notli^g with- 
out taste, for in that case his freedom would be of little 

m 

use to him^; but the first advantage o^ his toete will 
be to ’gweal to him the absurdity of the lit>le sticl^s 
and tickets. If he have taste, I must add, of course 
he will have ingenuity, and my disrespectful reference 
to that quality just now was not meant to imply that 
it^is useless in fiction. But it is only a secondary 
ai(i; Jhe first is a capacity for receiying straight 
Imjyej^ions. 

Mr. Besant has some remarks on the question of 
“ the story ” wlfic^ I shall not attempt to criticise, 
though they seem to me to contain a singular am- 
biguity, because I do not jihink I understand 4hem. 
I cannot see what is meant by talkii^g as if there 
were a part of atiovel which is the story and part of* 
it which for mystical reasons is not — unless indeed 
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the ^'distinction be made in a sen&^ in which ?t is 
difficult to suppose that any one should attempt to 
edlAey anything. “The story,” if it repV’esents any- 
thing, re|Vi‘#3ents ^he subject, the idea, the doninAe 
of the no^v^l; and there is surely no “school” — Mr. 
Besant speaks of a school — which urges tljat a ij^ovel 
should be all treatment and^o subject. There must 
assuredly be sfimething to treat; every school is 
intiftiately conscious of Ahat. This sense of the 
story being the idea, the starting-point, of Ihe novel, 
is the only one that I see in which it tan be spoken 
of as something^’ different from its organic whole ; 
attd since in proportion as the work is successful the 
idea periyaeates and penetrates it, informs and ani- 
mates it, so that every word and every punc^iiation- 
point contribute directly to the expression, in that 
p^’oportichn do we lose our sense of the story^^bcing 
a blade which may be drawn more or less out of its 
sheath. The story and the novel, the ^lea and the 
form, are the needle and thread, and I never heard 
of a guild of tailors who recommended the use bf 
the thread without the needle, or the needle wjthqut 
‘thread. Mr. Besant is not the only critif )}rho' 
may be observed to have spoken as if tfiere were 
certain things in life wdiich constitute stories, and 
certain others vdiich do not. I find the same odd 
implio-ition in an entertaining article in the Pall Mall 
Gazette, devotpd, as it happens, to Mr. Besant’s 
tecture. “ The story is the thing !” lays this graceful 
writer, as if with a tone of opposition to some other 
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idea. I should Ihirik it was, as everf painter who, 
as the Ijme “sending in” his picture looTJIs*in 
distance, finds himself still in quest^of a jjibject — as# 
every belated artist not fixed about his t^eme ■yfilf 
heartily agree. There are some subjects whfth sp%ak 
to u^ and others which ^o not, but he would be a 
clever man who should undertake to []|ive a rule — an 
index expiirgatorius — ])y which the stj^ry and tlic 
no-story should be known apart. It is impossibfo (to 
me at least) imagine any such rule which shall 
not be altogether arbitrary. The*w^iter in the Pall 
Mall opi)oses the delightful (as I suppose) nc^el qf 
Margot la Balafrde to certain tales in which “ Bostonian 
itymphs’^ appear to liavo “ rejected English (liikes for 
psychological reasons.” I am not acquainffe^l with 
the romance just designated, and can Scarceljj forgive 
the PaS ATa/l critic for not mentioning the name o*f 
the author, b^t the title appears to refer to a lady 
who may have received a scar in some heroic adven- 
ture. I am inconsolable at not being acquainted 
with this episode, but am utterly ^at a loss to sfee why 
*it is a^tory when the rejection (or acceptance) . qf a 
duke is ncJl, and why*a reason, psychological or other, 
is not a subjecifc when a cicatrix is. They are all 
particles of the multitudinous life wjth which the 
novel deal?, and surely no dogmH which preteq^s to 
make it lawful to touch ftie one and unlawful to 
touch the other >j|ill stand for a moment on its feet. 
It is the fecial picture that must stand or fall, 
according as it seem to possess truth or to lack it 
2 D 
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Mr. Besant dcfvis not, to my sense, li^ht up the subject 
l^H^inlfitfiating that a story must, undcT penalty of 
^ot being g. story^ consist of “adventures.” Wh}^ o£ 
adf enture^ more than of green spectacles ? Jle 
mefitiont a category of impossible things, and among 
them he places “ fiction without adventiffe.” ^Vliy 
without adventure, more than without matrimony, or 
celil:)acy, or parturition, or cholera, or hydropathy, or 
Jansenism? This seems to me to brings the novel 
back to tile hapless little role of bei^ig an artificial, 
ingenious thing-^bring it down from its large, free 
charac'oer of an immense and exquisite correspond- 
ence with life. And what is adventure, when it 
comes to that, and by what sign is the listening pupil 
to reco^giiise it? It is an adventure — an immense 
one — for me to write this little article : and for a 
fjostonian nympli to reject an hiUglish duke is an 
adventure only less stirring, 1 should^ say, than for 
an English duke to bo rejected by a Bostonian 
nympli. I see dramas within dramas in that, qnd 
innumerable jioints of view. A psychological reason 
is, ^o my imagination, an object adorably pituorial ,• 
"ibo catch the tint of its complexipn— I feel* as \hat 
idea might inspire one to Titianesquq efforts. There 
are few tliing.s^more exciting to rfiC, in short, than a 
psychological reasoii, and yet, I ijrotcst,* the novel 
seems to me the most idagnificent form of art. I 
Jiiave just been reading, at the same^Jime, the delight- 
ful story of Treasure Island^ by Mr. Ecbert Louis 
Stevenson and, in a manner less consecutive, the 
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last tale from M. Edmond d^ Goncourt, which is 
entitled OMrle. One* of these works treats of fiJnrd^r^, 
^mysteries, islands of dreadful renown, hairbrcadtlv 
escapes, miraculous coincidences and biiriecf ctoubloffns. 
The other treats of a little French girl whc#livert in 
a fin« hou^ in Paris, and died of wounded sensibility 
ifecause no one would marry her. J[ call Treasure 
Island delightful, because it appears to^me to h^ve 
succeeded, wonderfully in Vhat it attempts; Jind T 
venture to bestow no epithet upon Chdrie, which 
strikes me as having failed deplorably in what it 
attempts — that is in tracing the development '^f the 
moral consciousness of a child. But one of these 
productions strikes me as exactly as much o? a novel 
as the other, and as hnving a “story’’ cpiito« much. 
The morarconsciousnoss of a child is^s much a part 
of life*as^the islands of the Spanish Main, and tlie 
one sort of geography seems to mo to have those 
“surprises” of whicli Mr. Besant speaks quite as 
m;^ch as* the other. For myself (since it comes back 
in the last resort, as T say, to the preference •of the 
•incRvidiial), the picture of the cfiild’s c^pericmce^has 
the ‘^aivai^tage that^I can at successive steps (jRi* 
immense luxury^ near to the “scn^sual pleasure’’ of 
w^hich Mr. Besant ’5 critic in the Pall Mall speaks) say 
Yes or as it maybe, to what tlie artist^ puts 
before me. I have been iP child in fact, but I have 
been on a (juest^for a buried treasure only in sup-, 
position, ai^l it is a simple accident that with M. de 
Goncourt I should have for the most part to say No. 
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With George «Eliot, TYhen she painted that country 
\^ijh a«f«r other intelligence, I always said Yes. 

The most interesting part of Mr. Besant’s lecturci 
is tinfort&nately the briefest passage — his very cur- 
sory alli*)ion to the “ conscious moral purpose ” of the 
novel. Here again ft is not very clear whether he be 
recording a fa^ or laying down a principle ; it is*a 
gre^t pity that in the latter case he should not have 
deveteped his idea. This branch of the subject is of 
immense importance, and Mr. Besai^’s few words 
point to considerations of the widest reach, not to be 
lightly disposed of. He will have treated the art of 
fiction but superficially who is not prepared to go 
every inSh ^of the way that these considerations will 
carry hir.i. It is for this reason that at the beginning 
of these remains I was careful to notify the reader 
that my reflections on so large a theme haye no pre 
tension to be exhaustive. Like Mr. Besant, I have 
left the’ question of the morality of the novel till the 
last, and at the last 1 find I have used up my spape. 
It is a < question surrounded with difficulties, as wit- 
ness the vefy first ^ that meets us, in the forlu rff a' 
'dbfinito question, on the threshold. Vaguen^is^, in 
such a discussion, is fatal, and what, is the meaning 
of your morality and your conscicfas moral purpose ? 
Will ^you not define your terms and explain how (a 
novel being a picture) a tficture can be either moral 
pr immoral ] * You wish to paint amoral picture or 
carve a moral statue : will you not tell cis how you 
would set about it 1 We are discussing the Art of 
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Fiction ; questions of art are qqesfcionsi(in the widest 
sense) of exe^cution ; questions of morality qu^te 
another affair, and will you not let us see how it is^ 
that you find it so easy to mix them uf)^ Tbtse 
things are so clear to Mr. Besant that he hasgdediiced 
from^them^ law which he sees embodied in English 
lection, and which is “ a truly admira]jle thing and a 
great cause for congratulation.*' It is a great cause 
for congraiiulation indeed ^\1len such thorny problems 
become as smooth as silk I may add that in so 
far as Mr. Besant perceives th»t in point of fact 
English Fiction has addressed itself prepond (irantl^ 
to these delicate questions he will appear to many 
people 4o have made a vain discovery, l^iey will 
have been positively struck, on the contrsw^y, with 
the moral timidity of the usual Er^lisli novelist ; 
with his (pr with her) aversion to face the difficulties 
with which on every side the treatment of reality 
bristles. He is apt to be extremely shy (whereas 
tlj^ picture that Mr. Besant draws is a picture of 
boldness), and the sign of his work, for the moit part, 
* 4 S ^ #autious silence on certain subj(?cts. In^the 
Engli^ m»vel (b/wjjich of course I mean the .A^nieK* 
can as well), m<ve than in any other, there is a tradi- 
tional difference t)etween that which peoj)le know 
and that l^hich they agree to adtoiit t?iat they know, 
that which they see and •that which they speak of, 
that which the,^ feel to be a part of* life and tha^ 
which the^» allow to enter into literature. There is 
the great difference, in shorty between what they 
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talk of in conversatjon and what they talk of in 

p^nt.# fThc essence of moral energy is to survey the 
whole field, and ^^should directly reverse Mr. Besantc 
retnark S,nd say not that the English novel has a 
putposef[*t)ut that it has a diffidence. To what degree 
a purpose in a work of art is a source of corrup^ioij T 
shall not atte^pipt to inquire ; the one that seems to 
me least daiijjcrous is the ])urpose of making a perfect 
work As for our novel, I may say lastly on this 
score that as we find it in England t^~day it strikes 
me as addressed^inwa large degree to “young people, 
and tkat this in itself constitutes a presumption that 
it will be rather shy. There are certain things which 
it is gen^lrally agreed not to discuss, not even^to meil- 
tion, be^-^ro young people. That is very well, but the 
absence of discussion is not a sym])torii of the moral 
passion. The purpose of the English novel — “a 
truly admirable thing, and a great caus^ for congratU' 
lation — strikes me therefore as rather negative. 

There is one point at which the moral sense and 
the artistic sense lie very near together ; that is in 
the light of 'the very obvious truth that the dbe^Dest* 
^hality of a work of art will ahy^ays be the* quality of 
the mind of the producer. In proportion as that 
intelligence is fine Avill the novel; the picture, the 
statue partake of tlA3 substance of beauty *knd truth. 
To be* constituted* of such* elements is, to my vision, 
to liave purpose enough. No goocj novel will ever 
proceed from a superficial mind ; that seem^s to me an 
axiom wliich, for the artist in fiction, will cover all 
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needful moral^ ground : if the yputliful#aspiraiit take 
it to heart it will illuminate for him manji t)f 
yiysteries of “purpose.” There ar^many other use-^ 
ful things that might be said to him, iJifl I hjfre 
come to the end of my article, and can only tench 
them^as I f>ass. The critic in the Pall Mall Gazdte^ 
wliom I have already quoted, draws attention to the 
danger, in speaking of the art of fictiom of gerieijjil- 
ising. Tlip danger that he* has in mind is ratlvir, I 
imagine, that ^ particularising, for there are some 
comprehensive remarks which, iiuaddition to those 
embodied in Mr Besant’s suggestive lecture, jnight 
without fear of misleading him be addressed to the 
ingenuous student. 1 should remind him first of 
the magnificence of the form that is open 4^0 him, 
which offers to sight so few restrictionil and such in- 
numerable^ opportunities. The other arts, m conf- 
*parison, appear confined and liampered • the various 
conditions under which they are exercised are so 
rigjd and de^nite. But the only condition that I can 
think of attaching to the composition of the n^vel is, 
^s ? hd^^e already said, that it be*sincertf! Tliis free- 
dom^i&'^a aplendi(T pn.vilcge, and the first less^ 
the young novejist is to learn to be worthy of it. 

“ Enjoy it as it de^rves,” I should say to him ; “ take 
possession ’^f it, explore it to its uttnost extent, publish 
it, rejoice in it. All life belongs td you, and do not 
listen either to ^ose who would shut* you up into^ 
corners of it and tell you that it is only here and 
there that art inhabits, or to tliose who would per- 
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suade you tlp.it this . heavenly messenger wings her 
Wf^-y oatiide of life altogether, breathing a superfine 
rair, and turning away her head from the truth of 
things, ^liiere is no impression of life, no manner of 
seeing and feeling it, to which the plan of the 
novelist may not 6fFer a place ; you have oniy to 
remember that talents so dissimilar as those of Alex- 
aiijlro Dumas and Jane Austen, Charles Dickens and 
Gust'^xve Flaubert have worked in this afield with 
equal glory. Do not think too much ^hout optimism 
and pessimism ; tr/ and catch the colour of life itself. 
In France to-day we see a prodigious effort (that of 
Emile Zola, to whose solid and serious work no^ ex- 
plorer of' the capacity of the novel can allude without 
respect)^ we see an extraordinary effort vitiated by 
a snirit of pessimism on a narrow basis. M. Zola 
i5 magnificent, but he strikes an English^ reader as 
ignorant ; he has an air of working in the dark ; if 
he had as much light as energy, his results would 
be of the highest value. As for the aberrations ipf 
a shallow optimism, the ground (of English fiction 
especially) strewn with their brittle partiules as'* 
‘v^th broken glass. If you must indulge in Conclu- 
sions, let them have the taste of a vdde knowledge. 
Remember that your first duty is to be as complete as 
possible — to make ks perfect a work. Be generous 
and delicate and pursue tlie prize.” 

1884. 
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